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Editorial Note 


The programme of development which the Editorial Board of Leeds Studies in 
English has undertaken in recent years reaches its conclusion in Volume XXI, with 
final revisions to the format and with the launching of a review section, edited by 
Peter Meredith. In all this we have benefitted greatly from the skill and enthusiasm 
of our programmer, Mrs Pam Armitage, to whom our grateful thanks are due. In 
preparing the present volume I have also been grateful for the scholarly advice of the 
various members of the Editorial Board and for the practical support of the Assistant 
Editor, Dr Andrew Wawn. 




OE EaluscerwenlMeoduscerwen and the 
Concept of 'Paying for Mead' 

Jenny Rowland 


The purpose of this article is not to review the extensive range of semantic and 
philological studies of the poetic compounds ealuscerwen and meoduscerwen, but 
rather to approach the problem of the meaning, origin and appropriateness of these 
words from a comparative standpoint. It was sparked off by a brief comment in 
T. A. Shippey’s excellent study of Old English poetry on the use of meoduscerwen 
in Andreas'. . it is . . . odd to compare anything "bitter" to mead, a sweet drink. 
The metaphor is muddled, and may have been borrowed.' 1 To any student of early 
Welsh verse the concept of 'bitter mead' is not odd, but very familiar. Since it is 
best expressed in The Gododdin where it is closely linked to the idea of the retainer 
paying for his lord's mead in battle, an idea which I knew is also found in Old 
English poetry, it appeared to be worthwhile to examine whether meoduscerwen 
belonged to a similar complex of ideas. If it is accepted that it does, at least on this 
account the Andreas poet can be absolved of having clumsily imitated the 
compound ealuscerwen in Beowulf by thoughtlessly substituted sweet mead for 
ale in the context of ’bitter drinking 1 . While the problem of the original sense of the 
compounds cannot be completely ignored, further attention to a complex of ideas in 
Old English about the dispensing of drink may explain their evolved sense of ’terror, 
distress', especially in the light of early Welsh heroic poetry. This evidence 
suggests that meodu- in the Andreas compound may be neither substitution for 
ealu- nor unsuitable. 

The meaning of ealuscerwen and meoduscerwen from their contexts is one of 
the few points of agreement of scholars, although occasionally other suggestions 
have been made, most dependent on the premise that the Andreas poet was 
completely ignorant of the sense of the compound he imitated. 2 Since context is 
similar in both instances the safest and most usual assumption is that the Andreas 
poet's substitution of meodu- is inept, but not senseless. The second element of the 
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two compounds is attested in bescerwan 'to deprive'. Depending on whether the 
prefix is neutral or privative *scerwen can be interpreted as 'deprivation' or 
'dispensing 1 . Only the latter, however, makes sense in Andreas where the poet 
plays on the glut of drink given to the drowning Myrmidons. 'Ale-/mead- 
dispensing' or '-granting', therefore, is usually taken as the basic sense of the 
compound. 

Naturally enough, commentators concentrate on how the sense 'distress, 
terror' developed. Among these studies are several which make relevant points 
about the figurative connotations of the dispensing of drink. Carleton Brown, 
'Poculum Mortis in Old English', calls attention to the concept of the '(bitter) drink 
of death' in Christian Latin literature and in Old English. 3 Although providing a 
useful survey of examples, Brown dwells on only one aspect of figurative ideas 
concerned with the sharing of drink and, contrary to his analysis, the priority of 
heroic imagery (with perhaps some stimulus from the exegetical tradition) seems 
likely. G. V. Smithers notes this and other figurative uses of serving out drink in 
Old English and cites examples not only from Christian texts but also Germanic 
secular literature. He concentrates, however, on the ironic use of serving drink to 
the enemy, i.e. give battle or deal blows. 4 The Andreas passage contains this ironic 
usage, but it is basically distinct from the figurative usages of serving out drink 
among friends and retainers also present in the relevant passage. E. B. Irving's 
arguments that ealuscerwen means 'the noise of a wild celebration' are forced, but 
his comparison of the drunkenness of the doomed Myrmidons in Andreas with the 
drunken feast of Holfernes's warriors in Judith makes important points about the 
bonds formed in the lord's feast which will make warriors fight to the death. 5 
Finally, P. L. Henry cites some of the Welsh parallels for figurative usage of the 
taking of mead, particularly the heroic paradox of 'bitter mead', in two notes. 6 His 
derivation of *scerwen from Old Irish seirbe 'bitter', however, is extremely 
unlikely and obscures the valuable parallel he draws. 7 

The symbolic use of drink in relation to the bond between lord and retainer in 
early Welsh poetry is many-faceted. The taking of drink initially indicates the 
wanrior's acceptance of the lord's service, and then, since this often led to death in 
battle, it is closely linked with death, bitterness, and sorrow. Mead is by far the 
most common drink used in this context, 8 perhaps because it gives a poetic contrast 
between the sweetness of the mead at the feast and the bitterness of its after-effect. 
The acceptance of mead and other drinks at the feast and its ramifications is a major 
motif in The Gododdin. This poem, attributed to the poet Aneirin, consists of a 
series of heroic elegies celebrating three hundred warriors killed in a battle at 
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Catraeth. It is generally believed to have a nucleus going back to the sixth century, 
although there have undoubtedly been many changes and additions made during 
centuries of oral and written transmission.9 The willingness of the men to attack is 
in several places described as the direct result of the contract tacitly made by 
accepting their lord's drink: 

Disgynsit en trum yg kesseuin 
gwerth med yg kynted a gwirawt win. 

(CA, lines 423-24) 

[He attacked in battle in the front rank in return for mead 
in the hall and wine.] 

Eveis y win a med e mordei 

can yveis disgynneis rann fin. fawt ut. 

(CA, lines 221-22) 

[I drank his wine and mead in the court. Because I 
drank I attacked on the border region - a lamentable 
fate.] 

yr med a chwryf 

yd aethan twryf dros eu h[am]ffin 

(CA, lines 1306-07) 

[For mead and beer the host went across their ?border] 

In another early poem (ninth or tenth-century) warriors are exhorted to keep their 
contract expressed in symbolic terms by their acceptance of mead: 

a teulu na fouch 

gwydi met meuil na vynuch. 10 

[O warband, do not flee. After mead do not seek 
disgrace.] 

It is impossible not to connect this exhortation with similar ones in Beowulf 11 and 
The Battle ofMaldon 12 in which warriors are reminded of their duty to the one who 
gave them mead: 

Ic 5aet mad geman, pxr we medu f>egun, 
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J>bnne we geheton ussum hlaforde 
in biorsele, Se us Sas beagas geaf, 
bast we him 5a guSgetawa gyldan woldon, 
gif him byslicu b ear f gelumpe .... 

(Beo, lines 2633-37) 

[I remember the time when we promised our lord in the 
beerhall where we partook of mead, he who gave us 
these treasures, that we would repay him for the armour, 
if ever such trouble befell him ...] 

Gemunfabl ba mala pe we oft at meodo spraecon, 
bonne we on bence beot ahofon, 
haled on healle, ymbe heard gewinn: 
nu mag cunnian hwa cene sy .. . . 

( Maldon , lines 212-15) 

[Remember the times that we frequently spoke while 
drinking mead, when we, warriors in the hall, loudly 
boasted concerning bitter battle: now one may find out 
who is bold . . .] 

Mead is only one of the gifts the lord provides for his retainers - on the whole more 
stress is laid on tangible rewards in Old English verse - but the similar symbolic 
usage is clear. Both passages, too, make it clear that the drinking was an occasion 
for boasting and making heroic vows. 13 The feast not only provides a contrast, but 
also should inspire promises of even more heroic service in warfare. This is also the 
case in The Gododdin\ cf. CA, line 364, 'blwydyn od uch med mawr eu haruaeth’ 
[for a year over mead their stated intentions were great]. The feast, despite its 
pleasurable aspects, added increased risks in the coming fight because of the element 
of boasting. 

In symbolic terms the fulfdling of the contract made at the feast repays the lord 
for his mead. This is an idea found in both Welsh and Old English poetry. The 
Gododdin speaks of various warriors who paid for their mead or were worthy of 
it: 14 


med a dalhei 

(CA, line 22) 
[He paid for (his) mead] 
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dyrllydei vedgyrn edit mynydawc 

(CA, line 397) 

[The retainer of Mynyddawg deserved mead-horns.] 

a chin i olo atan titguet daiar 
dirlishei etar iued iuet. 

(CA, lines 1235-36) 

[And before he was buried under sod and earth Edar 
deserved to drink his mead.] 

The idea of paying for or being worthy of mead is implicit in the passages cited 
above from Beowulf and The Battle of Maldon, but clearly expressed in the 
Finnsburg Fragment : 15 

Ne gefrcegn ic naefre wur]>licor aet wera hilde 
sixtig sigebeoma sel gebaeran 
ne nefre swanas hwitne medo sel forgyldan 
Sonne Hnaefe guldan his haegstealdas. 

(lines 37-40) 

[I never heard of warriors more worthy in battle, of sixty 
glorious heroes behaving better, nor ever of retainers 
better repaying for shining mead than Hnaefs young 
warriors repaid him.] 

It seems here that Old English and Welsh poetry share a common symbolic use of 
the acceptance of drink by retainers from their lord, although it is seen more fully in 
Welsh. This may be the result of direct borrowing, but there are many similarities 
between the two heroic societies and their outward symbols which may have given 
independent genesis to the usage. 16 

The final important symbolism of acceptance of mead is not, however, attested 
in Old English unless it lies behind the semantic development of ealu-l 
meoduscerwen as suggested above. The contract expressed by taking mead to fight 
for one's lord and the boast made over mead to exceed minimal expectations of 
heroism can lead to death, and so the taking of the drink itself is often symbolic of 
death, destruction and fate, as in these lines from The Gododdin: 

Gwyr a gryssyassant buant gytneit. 
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hoedyl vyrryon medwon uch med hidleit. 
gosgord vynydawc enwawc en reit. 
gwerth eu gwled o ved vu eu heneit. 

( CA, lines 353-56) 

[The men who attacked leapt together, short-lived ones 
drunk over clarified mead. The retinue of Mynyddog, 
famous in battle - the payment for their feast of mead 
was their lives.] 

med evynt melyn melys maglawr. 

(CA, line 92] 

[They drank yellow, sweet, ensnaring mead.] 

gloew dull e am drull yt gy[t]uaethant. 
o ancwyn mynydauc handit tristlavn vy mryt 
rwy (e)ry golleis y om gwir garant 

(CA, lines 704-06) 

[A bright host around the wine vessel feasted together. 

Because of the feast of Mynyddog my mind is 
sorrowful: I have lost too many of my true friends.] 

The feasting often has a sad outcome; the long-lasting result of drinking sweet 
mead is paradoxical bitterness as in the early proverb: 'wech me[d] weru 
pandalawr' 17 [Mead is sweet - (but) bitter when it is paid for]. The heroic paradox 
of bitter mead is not expressed quite so concisely in The Gododdin, but the drinks 
are often closely linked with their bitter result, cf.: 

glasved eu hancwyn a gwenwyn vu 
(CA, line 69) 

[Pale mead was their feast and it was poison.] 18 

ket yvem ved gloyw wrth leu babir 
ket vei da e vlas y gas bu hir. 

(CA, lines 138-39) 

[Although we drank bright mead by the light of rushes - 
although its taste was good its bitterness was long- 
lasting.] 
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bu aWeillyawc eu gwixodeu 

(CA, line 1315) 

[Their drinks were bitter.] 

The drinking of mead in the lord's hall symbolizes a whole area of the warrior's 
code and life: loyalty in battle, aspiration for greater heroism and the ultimate 
repayment of death. 'Bitter mead' therefore has a more complex significance and 
resonance than the bitter drink of death of Christian tradition. 19 

In the light of the Old English usage of paying for mead it seems likely that the 
idea of mead-drinking in an heroic context also developed further symbolic 
overtones of death, bitterness and sorrow which may explain the semantic 
development of ealu-lmeoduscerwen. The context of ealuscerwen in Beowulf is 
not very revealing, unlike the usage in Andreas which is part of a suggestive 
complex of ideas. In line 769 ealuscerwen refers to the reaction of the Danes upon 
hearing Beowulf's fight with Grendel in Heorot. They themselves are in no 
immediate danger, but the situation must be reminiscent of the times when one of 
their own paid for his drink by remaining to fight Heorot's enemy: 

Ful oft gebeotedon beore druncne 
ofer ealowtege oretmecgas 
J>ast hie in beorsele bidan woldon 
Grendles gu)>e . . . 

{Beowulf, lines 480-82) 

[Often warriors boasted, drunk on beer, over the ale 
cups, that they would await Grendel's warfare in the 
beer-hall. . .] 

Beowulf has been feasted in the hall and has made his vow, now, as far as the 
Danes know, he is repaying his host with his life. The 'fear, distress' or perhaps 
'sorrow' of the Danes can be explained as a developed sense from the common bitter 
outcome of the contract implicit in the dispensing of drink in the hall. 

The passage in Andreas, 20 although tiresomely prolonged and obvious, 
strongly suggests the poet was drawing upon a full range of symbolic connotations 
about drinking similar to the Welsh evidence. The passage on the destruction of the 
Myrmidons deserves quoting at length: 

Nass [>a wordlatu wihte })on mare, 
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bait se stan togan. Stream ut aweoll, 
fleow ofer foldan; famige walcan 
mid asrdaege eorSan behton, 
myclade mereflod. Meoduscerwen wearS 
asfter symbeldtege; slaspe tobrugdon 
searuhasb(b)ende. Sund grunde onfeng, 
deope gedrefed; duguS wearS afyrhted 
})urh jsass flodes faer. Faege swulton, 
geonge on geofone gufirass fornam 
burh sealtes swe(l)g; pxt waes sorgbyrben, 
biter beorbegu. Byrlas ne gasldon, 
ombehtbegnas; pzr wass telcum genog 
fram dasges orde drync sona gearu. 

(lines 1522-35) 

[There was no delay in obeying the command in any way, until 
the stone split. The sea was stirred out, flowed over earth; 
foamy rollers engulfed the earth with the dawn, the flood of 
water grew greater. There was meoduscerwen after the day of 
feasting; armed men started from sleep. The flood attacked the 
earth, stirred up from the deep; the host was terrified by the 
onrush of the sea. Doomed to die they perished, on the sea the 
battle rush carried off young men through the salt abyss; that 
was a sorrowful drink, a bitter beer-drinking. Cupbearers, 
serving men, did not delay; from daybreak there was enough 
drink for everyone immediately ready.] 

The final three lines develop the ironic use of serving up drink which Smithers 
notes, but the rest of the passage offers many parallels with Welsh treatment of the 
theme. The flood is depicted as a rush of battle ('guSraes') which carries off the 
victims, described as warriors and retainers, after feasting. Irving's comparison to 
Judith is helpful here. Holofemes's warriors also pay for his feast with their lives. 
While the poet depicts this as divine judgement on their drunken orgy, it is as much 
loyalty to their lord which dooms them. Even the poet's disapproval cannot prevent 
the traditional heroic mode in which he describes their faithful battling in a hopeless 
situation. The poet of Andreas, too, deliberately echoes this heroic concept 
(although he also disapproves of his subjects) by presenting the destruction which 
befalls the Myrmidons after feasting as an attack. The contrast 'Meoduscerwen 
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wearS/aefter symbelckege' resembles several made in The Gododdin, although the 
usage in the latter is not exultant, but poignant: 

gwede meddawt 
a med yuet. 
ny bu waret 
an gorwylam 

(l CA, lines 1021-24) 

[After drunkenness and mead drinking there was no 
deliverance from our fate.] 

a gwedy elwch tawelwch vu 
(CA, line 71) 

[and after carousal there was the silence of death] 

In Andreas, too, the carousal is depicted as leading to destruction, although the 
heroic rationale is in part missing. It is the taking of drink as well as the drink itself 
which is symbolic of death. (The latter image includes the literal water of the 
flood.) The use of 'meoduscerwen' with 'sorgbyr]>en' and 'biter beor^egu’ 
provides another close parallel with the Welsh material - indeed, if the analogues are 
correctly identified the Andreas poet can scarcely be faulted for linking sweet mead 
with bitter drinking as he so often is. 25 Christine E. Fell, moreover, has 
convincingly argued that the original use of beor was for a fortified sweet fruit 
wine, making ’biter beorjjegu' closer to the Welsh ’bitter mead' and 
’meoduscerwen’. 22 The use of 'meoduscerwen' is of course one of the central 
points in the debate as to whether the poet was directly indebted to Beowulf. It is 
clear, however, that 'meoduscerwen' at least is not an ill-adapted borrowing; the 
poet both understands this compound and uses it allusively within a wider frame of 
reference which suggests a broad acquaintance with heroic literature, some now lost. 
In fact, from the Welsh evidence medu- may have been the original or most 
common first element in the compound. The Beowulf 'ealuscerwen', if this 
analysis is correct, may be the usage which stretches the limits of the -scerwen 
compound, using a sour brewed drink instead of a sweet one which gives greater 
contrast. Fell also notes that medu is far more common than ealu in compounds of 
an emotive rather than a descriptive, factual nature and concludes: 'I suspect that the 
strongly emotive terminology of medu is very closely linked with the loyalties and 
patterns of the heroic code ... '. 23 
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Andreases, a religious epic and Beowulf is steeped in Christian concepts 
(although probably not so thoroughly as some critics have held). The prior 
symbolic use of taking drink for the contract between lord and man, and the 
figurative 'paying for mead' would indicate that the further connotation of the drink 
as 'death, bitterness, terror' is primarily heroic rather than Christian, although the 
Christian usages of the bitter drink of death may have reinforced the concept. The 
Gododdin, nominally a Christian poem, gives no religious colouring to the 
symbolic connotations of mead and taking drink, but two later religious poems refer 
to the old heroic concept of bitter mead, twisting it subtly for a religious message. 
One instructional poem warns: 

Ryhun a ryuetudaud a riwirawt o vet 

a ri etillter o gynaud 

Llyna chuec chuerv erbin braud. 24 

[Too much sloth and too much drunkenness, too strong 

a drink of mead and too much luxury - behold sweet 

things bitter in the face of judgement.] 

In another pilgrimage poem renouncing earthly joys the poet exclaims with 
conciseness made possible by the long secular tradition behind his imagery: 

chuerv vuelin met melis 25 
[bitter is the horn of sweet mead.] 

Here death comes as the wages of sin, not from the battle contract formed at the 
feast. This twist is not unlike that given to the concept in Judith and Andreas 
where moral censure also overlays and heroic concept and its traditional expression. 

If the parallels drawn from Welsh literature help to clarify ealu-l 
meoduscerwen it would only be in repayment of a debt. In light of its many 
references to drink and feasting early scholars of The Gododdin attributed the 
massacre of the army to the fact that the warriors went into battle still drunk. It was 
not until Bruce Dickins drew the attention of the first modem editor, Ifor Williams, 
to the Finnsburg reference to paying for mead that the allusions to mead and 
carousal in The Gododdin were fully understood. 26 While elucidation by 
comparative study of Old English and Welsh may not always be so clear and 
fruitful, it is nonetheless worth undertaking in order to build a picture of a culture 
and literature at best only meagrely attested. 
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NOTES 

1 T. A. Shippey, Old English Verse (London, 1972), p. 116. 

2 E. V. K. Dobbie in his edition of Beowulf and Judith, Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 4 (New 
York, 1953) calls the definition ’the one certain thing about it' (p. 154). The discussion on pp. 
154-55 gives a useful summary of the various philological and contextual arguments, and most of 
the articles cited below give some attention to previous studies. 

3 Carleton Brown, 'Poculum Mortis in Old English', Speculum, 15 (1940), pp. 385-95; cf. 
also A. S. Cook, 'Bitter Beerdrinking', Modern Language Notes, 40 (1925), 285-88. 

4 G. V. Smithers, 'Five Notes on Old English Texts', English and Germanic Studies, 4 
(1951-52), 67-75. This usage incidently also occurs in early Welsh poetry; 1 hope to deal with it in 
the future. 

5 E. B. Irving, 'Ealuscerwen: Wild Party at Hcorot', Tennessee Studies in Literature, 2 
(1966), 161-68. 

6 P. L. Henry, 'Beowulf Cruces', Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 77 (1961), 
150-59; also The Early English and Celtic Lyric (London, 1966), p. 266. 

7 Especially since the usage of 'bitter mead' in a heroic context is not apparently attested in Old 
Irish poetry. His point is further confused by citing the different symbolic use of the mead or ale of 
sovereignty which represents the bond of the ruler with his land. 

8 Wine is also common since as an imported delicacy it was appropriate for a lord's feast. In 
The Gododdin brewed drinks are only rarely mentioned; four instances. This contrasts with some 
fifty references to mead and mead-drinking and twenty-five to wine. 

9 The sole manuscript is thirteenth-century, but part is written in Old Welsh orthography. The 
poem is edited by Ifor Williams, Canu Aneirin (Caerdydd, 1938); all references are to this edition 
(CA). It is translated by Kenneth Jackson, The Gododdin (Edinburgh, 1969), and A. O. H. 
Jarman, Aneirin: Y Gododdin (Llandysul, 1988). The introductions to all these works summarize 
the historical background and the arguments for and against authenticity. See also the discussions 
by David Greene, 'Linguistic Considerations in the Dating of Early Welsh Verse', Studia Celtica, 6 
(1971), 1-11; the reply to Greene by Kenneth Jackson, 'Some Questions in Dispute about Early 
Welsh Literature and Language', Studia Celtica, 8/9 (1973-74), 1-17; and T. M. Charles-Edwards, 
'The Authenticity of the Gododdin : An Historian's View', in Astudiaethau ar yr Hengerdd, edited 
by Rachel Bromwich and R. Brinley Jones (Caerdydd, 1978), 44-71. The figurative uses of mead, 
however, are pervasive and can with some certainty be taken as part of the original core. 

10 Canu Llywarch Hen, edited by Ifor Williams (Caerdydd, 1953), p. 29. 

11 Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, edited by Fr. Klaeber, third edition (Boston, 1950). 

12 The Battle of Maldon, edited by D. G. Scragg (Manchester, 1981). 

13 For examples of boasting at drink see Stefan Einarsson, 'Old English Beat and Old Icelandic 
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Heitstrenging ', PM LA, 49 (1934), 475-93. 

14 Talu iii early Welsh can mean both 'pay for’ and 'be worth', Ifor Williams, CA, p. 70. 

15 Edited by Klaeber on pp. 245-47 of his edition of Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg. 
There are metrical and other difficulties with the emended line 39 as presented above. Some editors 
suggest reading swetne for hwitne. 

16 Jackson, Gododdin , p. 37. 

17 In the Black Book of Chirk (thirteenth century), edited by Ifor Williams, 'Hen Ddiarhebion', 
Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies , 3 (1926-27), 23. The emendation is based on the version 
of the proverb in the Red Book of Hergest, col. 966. 

18 Gwenwyn has several figurative senses and might also be translated as ’bitterness'. 

The bitterness is also in part the reaction of the mourners - cf. CA, line 698, a variant of 
CA, line 705, quoted above: 'o ancwyn vynydawc andwyf atueillyawc' [because of the feast of 
Mynyddog I am bitter/sorrowful], and CA, lines 363-71, translated by Jackson, p. 130. 

20 Andreas and The Fates of the Apostles, edited by Kenneth R. Brooks (Oxford, 1961). 

21 See for instance, Brooks, p. 114; Shippey, p. 116. 

22 Christine E. Fell, 'Old English Beor', Leeds Studies in English, n.s., 8 (1975), pp. 76-95. 

23 Fell, pp. 77-80. 

24 The Black Book of Carmarthen, 84.13-15, diplomatic edition by J. Gwenogvryn Evans 
(Pwllheli, 1907). 

25 Black Book of Carmarthen, 83.9-10. 

26 CA, p. xlix. 
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Tribal Loyalties in the Finnsburh Fragment and Episode 


Richard North 


The Lay of Finnsburh is sung to the Danes of Heorot on the same day that Grendel, 
their enemy and former invader of the hall, is pronounced dead. Three generations 
before the present scene in Beowulf , HnaH of the Half-Danes was attacked in the 
night by King Finn, his host and brother-in-law, then killed after five days' battle. 
Finn made peace with the survivors, whom Hengest, Hnacf s lieutenant, now led. 
After a winter dark with the memory of slaughter, Hnaefs Danish kinsmen with 
Hengest's help killed Finn in revenge, looted his kingdom and took Hildeburh, his 
queen and Hnaefs sister, back to her people. To the Danes in Heorot this is thus a 
tale of glory, but it is with stress on the bitterness of Finnsburh that the poet of 
Beowulf reports their tribal epic to us. Pity for the victims rather than scorn for the 
vanquished is evoked. Particularly striking is the innocence of Hildeburh, who, as 
Finn's wife and Hnaefs sister, must mourn a Frisian son, a Danish brother and 
finally her Frisian husband. As Hildeburh moves elegiacally into the story in its 
beginning, middle and end, she is the harbinger of Wealh^eow, the 'foreign slave' 
queen of King Hfo}>gar's Danes, who comes forward when the Lay of Finnsburh is 
told. It is with hypermetric lines that the poet shows his foreboding of a like disaster 
in Heorot: 1 


pa gyt waes hiera sib aetgaedere, 
aeghwylc odrum trywe. 

(Beowulf [Beo] lines 1164-65) 

[At that time their family was still together, 
each one true to the other.] 

Tom Shippey has shown how Wealh]>eow and Beowulf may see a prophecy in 
Finnsburh which in their celebrations the Danes and the aged King Hro[>gar do not. 2 
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To thq audience of Beowulf the Finnsburh story is presented in an allusive 
rather than epic style, and though this episode is clear enough in outline, in many 
small details its narrative remains a muddle. Consequently, some scholars have 
emended words in the Beowulf text without restraint, in line 1130 even adding ne, 
'not', to a positive sentence. No disrespect of this kind is intended in my 
emendations, which are ’he[o] aer maeste heold' (the joys of Hildeburh, not Finn), 
'i[n]cge gold' and 'Finne [ea]l unhlitme' (Beo, 11. 1079, 1107, 1128-29). Other 
scholars have invoked the heroic code wherever they hope to explain the otherwise 
impenetrable motives of Hengest, Finn and other soldiers in this story. Part of my 
aim is to show that in Finnsburh, ultimately, the answers lie in the text and not in 
apocryphal truths of the ’heroic' kind. 


Reconstruction 

Finn 'the savage of spirit’ rules a kingdom of fabled wealth in fifth-century 
Frisia. FTis subjects include a tribe of immigrant Jutes. Hildeburh is Finn's queen; 
her brother Hnaef, a Dane on his mother's side, comes to Finnsburh to fight in 
Finn's service. Hnaefs own band, the Half-Danes, numbers Danes, his father's kin 
the Hocings, Jutes, Secgan, and perhaps men of other tribes. As Hnaefs 
mercenaries begin to idle at Frisian expense, Finn suspects his brother-in-law of 
designs on his kingdom. He sees a risk of conspiracy, in particular, between 
Hnaefs Jutes and the Jutes on the Frisian side. He attacks Hnaefs hall in the night 
and to be sure of his own Jutes' loyalty, receives pledges from them to join his 
attack. Finn makes peace with the survivors when Hnaef is killed after five days' 
fighting. 

Finn now deals only with Hengest, the leader of Hnaef's survivors and a 
relative of Jutes on the Frisian side. He does so because Hengest, as a Jute, has no 
overriding duty to avenge his Danish leader Hnaef. In the name of his band, 
including Hnaefs relatives, Hengest now swears an oath by which he is made the 
vassal of Finn as long as he remains in Frisia. Hengest will not break this oath, 
Finn knows, because the god on whose gold it was sworn, Ing, is the patron of 
both Hengest and the Frisian royal house. Finn thus ensures that should the Danes 
and any others try to break the oath themselves, they must fight Hengest and his 
Jutish followers in addition to Finn's retinue. The Danes have no hope of 
succeeding in this enterprise, and therefore they are forced to acquiesce to a peace 
with Finn, whom they have a duty to kill. Finn, in this ruthless way, has managed 
to fill his depleted army with Hnaefs band of Half-Danes minus Hnaef. 
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In the autumn, after the dead of both sides are cremated, Hengest is free to 
leave Frisia with his Jutes and any other mercenaries willing to sail with him. Yet he 
chooses to stay with Finn all winter until spring. During this time, the Danes ask 
Hengest more than once to break his oath and aid their vengeance of Hnaef. Hengest 
refuses, dearly though he would love to break the treaty: secretly he wishes to 
avenge himself on Finn's Jutes, who in leading the Frisian attack, betrayed the 
pledges of their own tribal loyalty. Still in fear of the oath, Hengest cannot break it, 
but quietly tries all winter to induce Finn's Jutes and Frisians to do so and give him 
the opportunity for violence. Finn, however, has silenced his own men with the 
threat of death, and Hengest's plan is frustrated. 

For this reason he agrees to a Danish plan by which he makes over his 
command, and thereby his liability for the oath, to one of Hnaef s Scylding kinsmen. 
Inexorably the Danes have moved closer to their objective: first, by getting common 
quarters with their Jutish allies; second, by persuading Hengest there to let them 
break his oath; and third, by using Hengest to reach Finn and kill him in the midst of 
his retinue. To this end a ceremony takes place in which a son of the eldest Scylding 
brother Hunlaf gives Hengest a sword and makes him his vassal. 

Two other Scyldings put the rest of their plan into action: singing of their 
earlier adventures on the sea to the whole company in Finn's hall, they 
surreptitiously rouse their own men, lead into the story of Finn's attack and taunt the 
Frisians; thereby breaking their oath without Hengest's opposition, and in fact with 
his help. For though Finn trusts no Dane near him, he has come to trust Hengest 
close enough for Hengest, on the Danish signal, to put him to the sword. 

The Danes loot Finn's home and bring his widow Hildeburh back to her kin in 
Denmark. Hengest sails to Britain with his own followers, and having betrayed 
King Vortigern, founds the first English kingdom in Kent. 


Editions 

My interpretation is made from two texts: the Finnsburh Fragment {Finn), 
transcribed and printed by George Hickes from a loose leaf found in Lambeth Palace 
Library before 1705, and then lost (fight's beginning and five days' progress); and 
the Finnsburh Episode, Beo, 11. 1063-1160 (aftermath and revenge). The main 
editors are Frederick Klaeber, in his third edition of Beowulf and the Fragment; 
J. R. R. Tolkien, whose lectures A. J. Bliss sorted into reconstructions of 
Fragment and Episode with additional notes and appendices; and D. K. Fry, who 
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gives a survey of the critical heritage with some pragmatic comments of his own. 
For the sake of consistency with other quotations, I shall follow the text of E. V. K. 
Dobbie, as his 'Hakenstil' lines are faithful to the style of the rest of Beowulf} 


The Finnsburh Fragment 

A young leader, probably Hnaef, rouses his men from sleep with vigorous 
cries. Their hall is part of 'Finn[e]sburuh' [Finn's citadel] (Finn, 1. 36), on which 
the simplified modern title is based. This hall will soon be attacked by a huge and 
probably Frisian army. Hntefs men move to defend two doors from attack, and 
after a short exchange of words, Sigeferj) kills the first attacker, Garulf. At the other 
door are Gufdaf and Ordlaf, with Hengest behind them. Hnaef s gifts of mead, says 
the poet, are repaid by the courage of all his sixty warriors. The fighting lasts five 
days without loss on Hnaefs side. Then a wounded soldier (on whichever side) 
goes back to his leader who asks him how the enemy are bearing up. 

In the midst of his exhortations Hnaef seems to refer to some earlier trouble 
between his group and Finn's: 

Nu arisaQ weadaeda 
fie fiisne folces nifi 
fremman willafi. 

(Finn, 11. 8-9) 

In Widsid, 1. 26 (Wid) Finn's patronymic is 'Folcwalding' [son of Folcwalda 
(ruler of the people)]. (Stanley B. Greenfield believes that the unnamed 'folces 
hyrde' [shepherd of the people], at the end of the Fragment, is Hnaef, but it is more 
in keeping with the other uses of folc in the Finnsburh material that this leader 
should be Finn himself.) 4 'Folces nifi', in this case, may show that Hnaef and his 
men before the attack were to be considered part of one folc ruled by Finn. 

What had Hnaef or his men done to provoke this attack, after they came to 
Frisia? Here only conjecture is possible. But it might be relevant to cite the story of 
the Germanic mercenaries of Kent in c. 449, for which the earliest source is 
Gildas's sixth-century De Excidio Brittaniae. When these newcomers began to idle 
at their employers' expense, the Britons at length grew suspicious and tried to drive 
them out. The complaint against them was simple: 


Now arise deeds of misery 
that will further this 
tribal hatred. 
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veluti militibus et magna, ut mentiebantur, discrimina pro bonis 
hospitibus subituros, impetrant sibi annones dari. 

(Chap. 23). 

[deceitfully saying they were ready to undergo great dangers for 
their employers, as if they were soldiers, they demanded to be 
paid in provisions.] 5 

From later versions of this tale it is accepted that Hnaefs thegn Hengest was the 
leader of these mercenaries. Thus it is possible that in Frisia, not long before, many 
of the same hirelings had entered Finn's service and aroused his suspicions too. In 
Finn, 11. 8-9, Hnaef admits that a 'folces ni<3' [tribal hatred] has escalated with the 
surprise attack on his hall. Therefore it is possible that Hnaefs band formed part of 
Finn's greater folc, that Finn had come to suspect Hnaef of plotting against him, 
and that Hnaef already knew this was why the Frisians were coming to kill him, 
before they did so. The Fight at Finnsburh would then be the culmination of long 
bad feeling between two tribal factions. 


Factions in Frisia 

The treaty between Finn and Hnaefs survivors is made 'on twa healfa' [on 
two sides] ( Beo , 1. 1095). Tolkien notes that with twa rather than ba, 'the two', 
'there were more than two possible divisions among the peoples concerned’ (p. 
114). With the following deductions I shall show that among Hnsfs Half-Danes 
there were Jutes, Danes or Scyldings, perhaps Hocings, and Secgan (if not other 
tribes); and in Finn's army, Frisians and Jutes. 

Hnaef is said to rule the 'Hocingas' at Wid, 1. 29, and his sister Hildeburh is 
'Hoces dohtor' [daughter of Hoc], in Beo, 1. 1076. Therefore we cannot rule out 
Hocings in Hnaefs band. In the Fragment Sigefer]> proclaims himself a 'Secgena 
leod' [prince of the Secgan] in Finn, 1. 24. As Hnaef is a 'haeleS Healfdena' [hero 
of the Half-Danes] in Beo, 1. 1069, and the 'Herescyldinga betst beadorinca' [best 
warrior of plunder-Scyldings] in Beo, 11. 1108-9, it seems that he and perhaps 
Hildeburh are related to the Danish Scyldings through Hoc's wife. 

In Arngrfmr Jonsson's Latin abstract of the lost Skjpldunga saga, Gunnleifus, 
Oddleifus and Hunleifus are counted Skjpldung brothers. 6 It is therefore likely that 
the counterpart Ordlaf and Gufdaf in Finn, 1. 16, and Gujdaf and Oslaf in Beo, 1. 
1148, are similarly Scylding brothers, and that 'Hunlafing' [son of Hunlaf] in Beo, 
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1. 1143, is probably their brother's son (rather than the name of a sword). 

Hnaefs men are a pirate rabble: Sigeferf) at Finn , 1. 25, calls himself a 
'wreccea wide cu5' [widely famed exile], and the poet probably alludes to Hengest 
as a 'wrecca' in Beo , 1. 1137; furthermore Old Icelandic cognates of Hoc and 
Hnaef, Haki and Hnefi, are listed under scekonunga heiti, 'sea-kings' names', in 
the Old Icelandic pulur, which, though of the thirteenth century, record poetic 
synonyms from the pagan period. 7 

Jan de Vries and others have identified Hengest with his namesake Hengistus 
who played a central part in the legend of the Jutish settlement of Kent in the eighth- 
century accounts of Nennius, Bede and the authors of the Chronicle (Hengistus is 
not named in Gildas's De Excidio Brittaniae ). 8 A. G. van Hamel distinguishes two 
Hengests, a Jute (Kent) and a Dane (Frisia); but as this is a rare name, it is more 
likely that the Hengest in the Episode is also a Jute or related to their race. 9 Bliss 
points out, however, that this is an assumption founded on the Jutish settlement of 
Kent, and Hengistus and his brother Horsa are nowhere said to be Jutes themselves 

(pp. 168-80). 

The problem of 'Jutes' in Beo , 11. 1063-1160, is partly phonological: a WS 
Yte or weak Ytan would be expected in Beowulf rather than the Anglian Eotan, 
which is unusual; and dative of Eotan would be Eotum rather than the 'Eotenum', 
strictly 'giants', governed by 'mid' at Beo, 1. 1145. It is possible that the -n infix 
in the dative 'Eotenum' was analogized from 'Eotena', genitive of both 'Jutes’ and 
'giants' at Beo, 11. 1072, 1088 and 1141, but this is not convincing. R. E. Kaske 
reads 'giants', hence 'enemies', in all three instances of Eote, arguing that the 
Danes started the feud by insulting the Frisians with this nickname. Thus Kaske 
confronts the problem by eliminating 'Jutes' from the story altogether. He notes that 
in the thirteenth-century Skaldskaparmal it is permitted for poets to indicate 'men' 
with synonyms for cesir (gods) and giants, the last as a term of insult. 10 He is right 
to doubt R. W. Chambers that this confusion of 'Jutes’ and 'giants' was a scribe's, 
for it could be in the poet's tradition. 11 But scaldic syntax was a peculiarly 
Scandinavian development, and very different from the diction of Beowulf, and the 
coincidence with Hengistus is too great to exclude 'Jutes' in the meanings of these 
four forms in the Episode. 

Tolkien first proposed that the Jutes in the story of Finnsburh were fighting on 
both sides, with two reasons. First, in Beo, 1. 1124, fire swallowed all those taken 
in battle 'bega folces' [of both sections of the people]. As this fire burns on 
'Hnaefes ad' [Hnasfs pyre], Tolkien refers the whole folc in question to the Half- 
Danes, whose sections would therefore be Danish and Jutish (pp. 113-15). But the 
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possibility cannot be ruled out that the dead of both sides are cremated together. 
'Bega folces', in this case, would confirm the Danish submission in Beo, 11. 1089- 
94 by implying that on the pact both sides became one folc. If this and my 
interpretation of 'folces ni<3' are true, then the Half-Danes did not join, but rather 
rejoined Finn's army after the attack on their hall and the death of Hnaef. 

Tolkien's second piece of evidence for Jutes on both sides is Garulf, the first 
of Finn's men to die in the attack on Hnasfs hall (Finn, 1. 31). As a certain 
Gefwulf rules the Jutes in Wid, 1. 26, 'ond Ytum Gefwulf, Tolkien may be right to 
take Garulf as a member of the same tribe in the Fragment (pp. 33-34). There is no 
other -[w]ulf name in Widsid with a first element alliterating with g-, and a 
relation of Gefwulf to Garulf is made more plausible by the resemblance of 'SaeferS 
Sycgan' at Wid, 1. 31 to 'Sigeferjf the 'Secgena leod' in Finn, 1. 24. 

However, a better indication of Jutes on the Frisian side can be interpreted 
from 'inne' in Beo, 1. 1141. Here it is Hengest who for reasons of a bitter 
grievance thinks more of vengeance than of a spring sailing, 

if he could bring about 
a furious encounter 
in such a way that he might 
remember the sons of Jutes 
in this country. 

I have followed the syntax but not all the meaning suggested by Bruce Mitchell, who 
reads the second line as a final clause with 'inne' 'as an adverb referring back to 
torngemot’. 1 2 What might 'inne' otherwise be? Suggestions are various: adverb of 
place 'within', the Jutes within the hall - though the topography is not immediately 
clear; thought deep 'within' Hengest's mind - though this is not exactly paralleled 
and does not hint at external violence, as it should, following ’torngemot'; even 
emended to irne to mean 'with iron', hence 'with a sword’. These are discussed by 
Fry, who follows all Mitchell's solution to 'inne' (p. 44). Two syntactic parallels 
for my interpretation are written by Wulfstan in the beginning of the eleventh 
century: 13 

(1) And cincges j>egnes heregeata inne mid denum 
(Cnut's Laws II, sect. 71.3) 

[And the heriot of a king's thegn among the Danes in this 
country] 


gif he torngemot 
]>urhteon mihte 
}>aet [MS |f] he Eotena beam 
inne gemunde. 

(Beo, 11. 1140-41) 
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(2) )>us hit stod on Sam dagum inne mid Englum 
(Grid, sect. 4) 

[And thus it stood in those days among the English in the land] 

In my examples it is the adjacent tribe-word that influences meaning: hence 'the sons 
of Jutes in this country'. 'Eotena beam' and 'inne' are split by a caesura, but it 
works better to take 'inne' with these words than with 'torngemot' a line before, or 
other words even further away. As Tolkien suggested, therefore, but for partly 
different reasons, there seem to be Jutes on both sides. 


Hengest speaks for the Danes 

The poet first enlarges on Hildeburh's suffering, and then on Finn’s losses, 
which were so great 


]>ast he ne mehte 

on )>aem medelstede 

wig Hengeste 

wiht gefeohtan, 

ne ]>a wealafe 

wige forjiringan 

jjeodnes Qegne; 

ac hig him ge)ungo budon, 

(Beo, 11. 1082-85) 


that he could not 

in that place of parley 

win a fight with Hengest 

in any way, 

nor in fighting with 

the prince's thegn push out 

the wretched remnant. 

But they offered him terms, 


With Fry (pp. 39-40) I take 'hig' to refer to Hnaef s men in the nearest preceding 
noun 'wealafe'; and 'wige . . . Segne' to be parenthetical with 'wig Hengeste'. 
Finn, therefore, found in Hengest's tactical mind the only obstacle to destroying 
Hnaefs survivors. Brodeur, despite this and Finn's epithet in Beo, 1. 1146 
'ferhSfreca' [the savage of spirit], suggests that Finn's 'motives, from first to last, 
were honourable and magnanimous', for he did not burn the Danes inside. 14 But it 
is just as likely that, to the extent that Finn does not fire the hall and kill all the 
defenders inside, he probably wishes to keep (some of) them alive and use them to 
rebuild his own army. This is more plausible if the Danish faction in Hnaef s war- 
band was never numerous enough to worry Finn. Thus the Danes offer him terms, 
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)>ast hie him o5er flet 
eal gerymdon, 
healle ond heahsetl, 
hast hie healfre geweald 
wi5 Eotena beam 
agan moston, 

(Beo, 11. 1086-88) 


in such a way that they cleared 
for themselves another whole floor, 
a hall and high-seat(s), 
in such a way that they were 
allowed to have power of 
half [the hall] facing the sons of 
the Jutes. 


The topography is unclear. If 'cx5er flet' denotes the other half of one hall containing 
all parties, Finn would be assumed to occupy one half facing Danes and (Hengest's) 
Jutes in the other. But if Finn did not share a hall with Hnaef s men before the fight, 
why should he do so now? It is then more likely that the Danes should share a hall 
of their own with their (and Hengest's) Jutes. Literally read, 'wi5' would mean 
'against', hence 'facing'. 'Moston' on the last line would mean 'were allowed to' 
rather than 'had to 1 , according to H. J. Solo's recent work on motand 5 
Furthermore as it is the Danes who suggested these terms above, so it is more likely 
that they are fighting for their own conditions (’were allowed to') than submitting to 
Finn's ('had to share power'). According to these interpretations, the Danes here 
insist on sharing quarters, now as before, with their Jutish allies. 

In this way the Danes seem to trust Hengest and his Jutes to guarantee their 
safety from Finn. The Danes ask to join Finn's service on equal terms of pay with 
Frisians. In their request in Beo, 11. 1090-91, 'Dene' is apposed to 'Hengestes 
heap' [Hengest's band], and it is therefore likely that the Danes made Hengest their 
spokesman, and that Hengest forced Finn to talk with him 'on [>cem meSelstede' [in 
that place of parley] (Beo, 1. 1082). 


Terms of the treaty 

Only Hengest is named in the deal with Finn: he is a good intermediary. This 
is plausible if Hengest is a Jute, and if Finn, as Tolkien proposed, has dealt with 
Jutes before in his own army: 

Fin Hengeste 
elne, unflitme 
aQum benemde 
(Beo, 11. 1096-97) 
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'Unflitme' is unique, but this word may be a genitive feminine noun related to 
flitan, 'compete, contend', and therefore I shall not emend it, though I can find no 
other adverbial use of elne. J. L. Rosier emends this word to 'unhlitme' to identify 
it with a similarly unique 'unhlitme' at Beo, 1. 1129, 'unflitme' and 'unhlitme' 
being 'two rare words of very similar shape'; two of Rosier's parallels, however, 
will confirm MS 'unflitme': 16 

(1) Relatives of a thief caught stealing, though he will be executed, must 'swear 
oaths renouncing feud' to the apprehender: 'pa masgas him swerian adas 
unfcehQa' (Ine's Laws , sect. 28, c. 688-95). 

(2) If an apprehender kills the thief in the act, relatives must swear the same 'oath 
renouncing their feud': 'baes deadan maegas him swerian unceases ad (Ine's 
Laws , sect. 35). 

Finn would thus forswear vengeance for his son by cancelling him out with 
Flnaef. This son, an unnamed half-Frisian, is laid alongside Hnasf in Beo , 11. 1114- 
15. Tolkien believes he fought as a foster-son of Hnaef against his own father, and 
recently Rolf Bremmer has supported this view with excellent documentation of this 
'sister son'/'mother brother' topos in Germanic literature. 17 But where in this 
literature does the special relationship in this topos outweigh that of father and son? 
Since Finn's queen Hildeburh orders the laying out of their son, but not apparently 
of her brother (Beo, 11. 1114-15), it is likely that her son died on the Frisian side. 
There is nothing in the text to show Finn's fight against his own son. No bot 
[compensation] for Hnasf or his nephew is mentioned in the Episode, and therefore 
an equivalent exchange of combatants could be implied by their proximity on the 
pyre. 

Finn’s conditions in Beo, 11. 1096-1106, can be divided into four. Firstly his 
own pledge of provision and unflitm or 'renouncing feud', as above. Secondly for 
all parties: 


bast Sasr aenig mon 
wordum ne worcum 
waere ne brasce. 

Thirdly for Hnaef s survivors: 

ne burh inwitsearo 
asfre gemasnden 


that no man in that place 
in word or deed 
should break the pact; 


nor should they at any time 
complain through malicious skill. 
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Gemcenan, 'to complain', contains sympathy for the shame described in the next 
lines, that the Danes serve their lord's killer; therefore not the Frisians, but the Danes 
are probably subject of 'gemanden'. 

Fourthly for Finn's men : if any Frisian mentioned the past murders 'frecnen 
sprace' [with savage speech], 

bonne hit sweordes ecg then afterwards it would be 

sy<3<5an scolde. the sword's edge [for him]. 

By the logic of Finn's circumstances, any Frisian claiming compensation for a 
private loss would in effect be setting it at higher rate than his king's son (now 
matched with Hnaf). This would help to explain Finn's willingness to execute his 
own men. (But this is also a safeguard against one or more agents provocateurs.) 


Finn's use of Hengest 

Hengest protects the Danes from Finn; and I shall try to show that as far as 
Finn sees any danger from Hnafs kinsmen as opposed to other tribes among the 
Half-Danes, he uses Hengest to protect him from the Danes. With Hengest to keep 
the bargain for both sides, this treaty is inevitably the source of Finn's safety from 
the Danes under Hengest's command. 

The Danish submission to Finn, says Tolkien, would be 'made easier by the 
assumption that Finn was not the original attacker' (p. 104). Tolkien assumes that 
Finn's Jutes were the first to attack Hnaf, as above; and furthermore, that Finn was 
dragged into the attack against his will. But Finn is still said to be responsible for 
Hnafs death, whose men were not to complain, 

<3eah hie hira beaggyfan though they followed 

banan folgedon their ring-giver’s killer, 

Seodenlease, without a prince, 

ba him swa gebearfod was; since the necessity had been laid 

(Beo, 11. 1102-04) upon them in this way. 

It is probably true that they hope to wait and strike at Finn after the treaty. But given 
this, why can and do the Danes wait until spring to surprise him? 

Why, too, should Finn want to incorporate the Danes into his army after 
having fought them for five days and killed their leader Hnaf? No obligation on 
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Finn's part can be made out in the Fragment or Episode that is sufficient to override 
these basic objections. It is odder still that Finn lets his Frisian barons go home for 
the winter. After the oath ceremony and cremation of the dead, and at the start of a 
new division in the written text, 

Gewiton him 5a wigend 
wica neosian, 
freondum befeallen, 

Frysland geseon, 
hamas ond heaburh. 

(Beo, 11. 1125-27) 

Literally 'hamas ond heaburh’ seems to denote the terpen that are known to have 
covered the Frisian areas in the fifth century through to the thirteenth century when 
coastal dykes allowed the safe draining of low ground. 18 

Having made a treaty that admits the Danes into his army, Finn now leaves 
himself almost alone with them for the length of one winter. So far no scholar has 
tried to explain Finn's security in his enemies’ hands, or even drawn attention to it. 
And yet it is obvious, and even indicated by Finn himself in Beo, 11. 1102-04, that 
the Danes have a duty to avenge their leader Hnasf. Is Finn an innocent, then, to 
overlook the risk of Danish vengeance? Tolkien seems to think so (pp. 104, 117, 
137), though Finn's unequivocal epithet 'ferhSfreca' [the savage of spirit] in Beo, 
1. 1146, and his willingness to execute his own men in Beo, 11. 1104-06, make him 
out to be anything but a fool. 

Finn's treaty holds one winter long, and so initially Finn must be right to be 
secure in it. Hengest is a Jutish intermediary between him and the Danish 'wealaf, 
Hnaefs 'wretched remnant' (Beo, 1. 1084). Therefore Finn trusts the Half-Danes' 
spokesman, Hengest, with his life. 

To inspire such extraordinary trust, Hengest must have satisfied Finn of his 
good intentions. Finn's security can therefore be due to nothing else than Hengest's 
fear of the oath which he swears on behalf of the Danes and other tribes of Hnaef s 
old band. 


The fighters then left 
to inspect their estates, 
bereft of kinsmen, 
to see Friesland, 
homes and high-dwelling. 
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Hengest’s private intrigue 

The treaty is sealed with one oath in Beo, 1. 1107 (or more if 'a5' is generally 
meant). Both sides now bum their dead, with Hildeburh suffering for all. 

The Danes, for their part, have taken Hengest's leadership, to survive. They 
have time now in which to recover, but they cannot avenge Hnaef without first 
killing Hengest and all his Jutish followers. Dealing only with Hengest, in this 
way, is Finn's guarantee of safety from Danes. 

If the 'heroic code' had any place in this Episode, why did Hengest and the 
Danes strike a deal with the man responsible for Hnaefs death? Should they not 
have died around his body, instead? And yet no commentator, so far, has failed to 
use this unwritten code as a constant in determining the motives of these warriors in 
the Episode. In fact there is no evidence in this text that Hengest has any duty to 
avenge a leader who was not a blood-relative (pace Fry, pp. 11-12). 

Hengest's enemies seem rather to be Jutes immigrant in Frisia, as I have 
shown above (Beo, 11. 1140-41). Hengest seeks 'gyrnwraece' [revenge for an 
injury] (Beo, 1. 1138), and I suggest that this is to repay the Frisian Jutes for 
having taken part in Finn's attack. I have shown above that Garulf, the first to fall 
on the Frisian side in the Fragment, may be a Jute. My reason now for suggesting 
that Finn ordered his Jutes to show their loyalty to him by joining the attack, comes 
from lines opening the narrative: 

Ne huru Plildeburh 
herian borfte 
Eotena treowe; 

(Beo, 11. 1071-72) 

The effect of 'hum' is to stress the name of Hildeburh with which it alliterates; 
not just to intensify an awareness of her blameless suffering described in the lines to 
come; but in conjunction with the litotes of 'ne herian borfte', to imply that if not 
Hildeburh, another had cause to praise the loyalty of the Jutes. The two men in the 
preceding lines are Hnaef and Finn. If Hnaef is contrasted with Hildeburh in this 
way, it is because Hengest and other Jutes were loyal to him in the fight. If Finn, 
the husband of Hildeburh, it is because he had reason to praise his own Jutes. It is 
the juxtaposition of Finn's needs with those of his wife Hildeburh that shows the 
contrast of interests in the best chiaroscuro style. And therefore Finn required 
'pledges' from his Jutes: that is, he believed it was necessary to test their loyalty. 


Nor did Hildeburh, at any rate, 
have any need to praise 
the pledges of the Jutes. 
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If Finn exacted pledges from his Jutes whereby they joined his attack against a 
band partly made up of their own people, then the Jutes 'in this country’ betrayed 
the family from which they came. It would be to settle this score that Hengest stays 
in Frisia. 


Hengest 5a gyt 
waelfagne winter 
wunode mid Finne 
[ea]l unhlitme 
- eard gemunde - 
j>eah j)e he meahte 
on mere drifan 
hringedstefnan; 
(Beo, 11. 1127-31) 


Hengest still lived with Finn 
through a winter stained 
with slaughter, 
without casting lots 
— he had a homeland in mind - 
al(?)-though he could 
sail his ring-prowed ship(s) 
on the ocean. 


As the manuscript readings stand, this text shows Hengest choosing to stay over the 
winter. (I have followed Fry in reading ’eard gemunde’ in parenthesis.) 

So far most scholars have looked ahead to the following winter-ice imagery in 
Beo, 11. 1132b-33a, assuming that Hengest was trapped by the winter against his 
will, and then adding ’ne’ to 'meahte on mere drifan’ to make ’he could not sail on 
the ocean’. 19 But the poet shows a variety of weathers: just as he distinguishes the 
spring from winter, so he probably depicts the autumn in ’holm storme weol, won 
wi5 winde’ [the deep heaved in the storm, fought against the wind] (Beo, 11. 
1131 b-32a). Sailing in autumn, though dangerous, was possible, but Hengest 
chose to stay in Frisia. 

The poet marks Hengest’s refusal to sail with ’unhlitme’, which is not 
paralleled but must literally mean ’without casting lots’. There has been much 
disagreement over this word, which is probably related to hleotan, ’to cast lots’. 
Dobbie has ’having no choice’ (without opportunity to cast lots) and Fry and J. F. 
Vickrey ’voluntarily’ (without deciding by lots). 20 Each side of this discussion is 
concerned with squaring Hengest’s Frisian stay with his ’heroic’ duty to Hnasf and 
an ensuing spiritual dilemma. As a result, no interpretation of this passage has 
emerged in which the action in Finnsburh over the winter is not either muddled or 
implausible. 

Noone seems to have noted Gildas’s account of what (though named 
’Saxons’) are clearly the same warriors looking for omens when, presumably after 
the death of Finn, they sail from the continent to Kent: 21 
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Turn erumpens grex catulorum de cubili f.v/c] leaenae barbarae, 
tribus, ut lingua eius exprimitur, cyulis, nostra longis navibus, 
secundis velis online auguriisque, quibus vaticinabatur, certo 
apud eum praesagio, quod ter centum annis patriam, cui proras 
librabat, insideret. 

(Chap. 23) 

[Then from the lair of the savage lioness broke out a pack of 
cubs, in three 'keels', as their tongue says it, our 'long ships'; 
their sails following the omens and auguries which foretold, 
according to a sure portent among them, that they would live for 
three hundred years in the homeland to which their prows 
headed.] 

Putting out to sea, in both contexts, is implied in the image of 'lots' or 'omens': 
omen , auguria or hlitm. Hengest does not sail, therefore he does not look for 
omens. As for his 'eard' [homeland], I suggest that he has a new one in mind - 
Britain. A similar use of gemunan with present or future reference occurs in Beo , 
1. 179, where the pagan Danish worshippers had not yet been to Hell, but in 'helle 
gemundon' had it 'in mind'. Hengest plans to settle a new land, but his private feud 
takes precedence. To finish it, he does not wrestle with any loyalty to Finn - as if 
he were Ayres's surrogate Hamlet - but with the terms of his oath. 22 

Finn's terms protect him against unknowns, for they ensure him against 
Hengest, whom he can only grow to trust, besides the Danes, whom he cannot trust 
at all. And Hengest, in a frustrated way, is still locked in his oath (as the sea in 
winter ice) when we see him in the spring, trying to see 

gif he tomgemot if he could bring about 

[>urhteon mihte a furious encounter. 

{Beo, 1. 1140) 

He hopes that while keeping to the word of the oath, he might, without exposing 
himself, induce the Frisians to break it themselves. This is the only way in which he 
is prepared to break Finn's treaty and 'remember the sons of Jutes in this country'; 
to kill them, probably. But Finn has frightened his men into silence with the sword; 
hence the impasse. Finn’s terms are neatly devised, and Hengest is caught by them. 
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The Danes make Hengest an offer 

One thing is wrong in Finn's calculations: he assesses the internal structure of 
the Half-Danes by comparing them with his own kingdom. The Half-Danes, 
however, are not a dynasty rooted in land and settlement. On the contrary, they 
seem to be a motley crew of pirates with men from many different tribes. With 
Hnasf dead, succession to the leadership and stability of the leader is less rigid than 
Finn has estimated. Lack of hierarchy in pirate bands is attested in French accounts 
of the vikings Sigfred in 885 and Rollo in 911: 

(1) In Abbo's late ninth-century poem, Bella Parisiacae Urbis : 23 

Egregii Sigefredus adit pastoris ad aulam. 

Solo rex verbo, sociis tamen imperitabat. 

(I. 37-38) 

[Sigfred approached the threshold of that singular shepherd of 
people, being a king in name alone, though he gave orders to 
his comrades.] 

(2) In Dudo's De Moribus et Actis Primorum Normanniae Ducum: 24 

"Quo nomine vester senior fungitur?" Responderunt" "Nullo, 
quia tequalis potestatis sumus." 

(II. 13) 

["What name does your leader go by?" They answered, "By 
none, we are of equal power here."] 

The Danes in Finnsburh can exploit a similar lack of hierarchy within their own 
group, the Half-Danes, in order to circumvent Finn's terms. As I have shown 
above, they asked Finn early on to give them the same quarters as their Jutish allies. 
Taking advantage of Hengest's presence among these Jutes, the Danes approach him 
with the idea of taking his command and his oath. 

Finn is aware of the Danes' duty to avenge Hnasf ( Beo , 11. 1101-03), but - 
perhaps because he scorns their influence - he fails to anticipate them in this 
manoeuvre. Their plan, in any case, proves unworkable so long as Hengest refuses 
to listen to them. But by the coming of spring Hengest’s private vengeance is still 
frustrated, and as a natural 'wrecca' [exile] he wants to leave Frisia. 


Swa he ne forwymde 
woroldrtedenne, 
}>onne him Hunlafing 
hildeleoman, 


So he did not oppose 
the choice of the world, 
when the son of Hunlaf 
placed a battle-flash, 
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billa &elest, 
on bearm dyde, 

[ass wasron mid Eotenum 
ecge cu5e. 

(Beo, 11. 1142-45) 


best of blades, 
into his lap. 

Its edges were famous 
among the Jutes. 


'Woroldrasden' is ably discussed by Tolkien (pp. 131-32) and thoroughly by 
Brodeur, but without answers in either case. 25 With 'choice of the world' I cannot 
claim to answer one of the most difficult semantic questions in the Episode. But it is 
possible that with 'woroldneden' the poet offers a poignant comment on the Danes' 
ensuing violence from the monastic point of view. Thereby he may also wish to 
contrast this bleak view of 'the world' with the 'worolde wynne' [joys of the world] 
(Beo, 1. 1080) that were Hildeburh's before her brother and son lay dead before 
her. 

In the passage above the litotes of 'ne forwyrnde', in combination with the 
initial 'swa', implies that until this occasion Hengest had rejected more than one 
Danish approach of this kind over the winter. If now he lets the Scyldings take his 
command from him, it can only be to let them also accept an accompanying liability 
for the oath. To break the oath, the Danes must first be made responsible for it. 
Then they can accomplish their vengeance of Hnaef, and Hengest can punish the 
Jutes on the Frisian side. 

There are at least four instances of a lord taking a vassal into service by 
presenting a sword to him: 

(1) At the end of Beowulfs visit to Heorot King Hro[gar orders 'HreSles laf 
[Hredel's heirloom] to be brought in - a gold-ornamented sword. 

[aet he on Biowulfes This he laid 

bearm alegde into Beowulfs lap. 

(Beo, 1. 2194) 

With this and a wealth of gold and estates Beowulf is raised to the rank of 
Hro[gar’s vassal ('sweordes had' [the order of the sword], Beo, 1. 2193). 

(2) In Snorri Sturluson's Olafs saga Helga, Chapter 43, the Icelander Sighvatr 
porQarson tells in a verse how he took service with King Olafr Haraldsson (c. 
1016): 'Ek tok lystr vi<5 sverdi [mu' [I have eagerly received your sword]. 26 

(3) In Snorri's thirteenth-century Haralds saga Harfagra, Chapter 38, King 
£i[elstan of England tricks King Haraldr of Norway into paying homage to 
jE[elstan by taking his preferred sword. 27 

(4) On the death of his master Rolvo, in Book II of Saxo's Gesta Danorum, 
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Wiggb pretends to take service with his master's killer Hiartwarus, by 
receiving Hiartwarus's sword. 28 

Unfer}> gives his sword to the hero Beowulf, but without ritual (Deo, 11. 1455-56), 
and yet with more ceremony Beowulf hands a sword to the coast watchman in Beo, 
11. 1900-03. 

Is there an implied threat in the last lines of the extract above? For by telling 
Hengest, a Jute, that this sword's edges were known among the Jutes, the Danes 
seem to promise him, if not Finn, a violent death with the same sword if he opposes 
them again. Hengest would have this incentive, besides his own, to allow the Danes 
to break the treaty in this way. 


Quid pro quo: the death of Finn 


The Fragment shows Gu}>laf and Ordlaf working with Hengest at the door in 
Finn, 11. 16-17. If Oslaf is identifiable with this Ordlaf, then the same pair 
collaborate with Hengest a second time, in exchange; each party to do what the other 
cannot: the Scyldings to break the treaty, and Hengest to kill Finn with the Danish 
sword. 


Swylce ferhSfrecan 
Fin eft begeat 
sweordbealo sliSen 
aet his selfes ham, 
si}*5an grimne gripe 
Gujfiaf ond Oslaf 
aefter steside 
sorge mtendon, 
aetwiton weana dael; 
(Beo, 11. 1146-50) 


Likewise the cruel horror 
of the sword came back 
to Finn the savage of spirit 
in his own home, 
when Gujfiaf and Oslaf 
sang and lamented 
a fierce attack, 
sorrow after sea-adventures, 
made taunts for their 
share of misery. 


In 'saesiSe', Tolkien interpreted a voyage home to Denmark for reinforcements 
which is otherwise not announced, and he assigned 'ferhSfrecan' (in the 
instrumental) to Hengest as the agent of Finn's death, not to Finn (pp. 136-38). But 
these propositions are awkward, if only because it is not certain who or where these 
secondary Danes should be, and the -an ending is not specifically instrumental. 

In my interpretation Gufdaf and Oslaf perform a song or 'lament' to the whole 
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company assembled in Finn's own hall. Their word mcenan, as 'lament', is also 
used of Beowulfs inheritors in Beo, 11. 3149 and 3171, and of the bard who sings 
the Lay of Finnsburh for the Danes at Beo, 1. 1067. By starting with tales of their 
wanderings on the sea before their arrival in Frisia, these Danes slowly lead up to 
referring to the sudden attack that followed. Their whole move is summed up in 
'sefter saesiSe sorge' in Beo , 1. 1149, a semantic construction which is paralleled in 
Beo, 1. 885: 'sefter deaddasge dom' [Judgement after Death-day]. 

That two poets could perform together is shown perhaps in Wid, 11. 103-04, 
in which 'wit Scilling' [Scilling and I] begin to sing; and in Priscus's eye-witness 
account of an an evening feast in the camp of Attila the Hun in c. 449: 29 

Two barbarians came and stood before Attila and chanted songs 
which they had composed, telling of his victories and his deeds 
of courage in war. The guests fixed their eyes on the singers: 
some took pleasure in the verses, others recalling the wars 
became excited, while others, whose bodies were enfeebled by 
age and whose spirits were compelled to rest, were reduced to 
tears. 

In Beowulf the next lines come without a clear subject: 

ne meahte wsefre mod Within the breast a turbulent 

forhabban in href>re. fury could not be contained. 

{Beo, 11. 1150-51) 

Rousing their men with the customary duende of performers, the two Scyldings 
lead slowly up to the present. Then they break the oath, in exactly the way Finn 
feared, 'Jmrh inwitsearo' [through malicious cunning] {Beo, 1. 1101). Their 
method he anticipated, but not their opportunity. Without warning they chant of the 
'fierce attack' the treaty forbids them to mention, making their taunts, and signal to 
Danes, Jutes and others to fall on the Frisians. 

Hengest now fails to help Finn as his oath demands, but sides unexpectedly 
with the Danes. 'Swylce' at Beo, 1. 1146 implies two processes, if it means 
'likewise' here. Thus on the Danish signal it is probably Hengest who puts Finn to 
the sword in Beo, 1. 1152. Finn dies as a 'cyning on corjjre' [king among his 
retinue]. If no Dane could go near him, then it seems that Finn had come to trust 
Hengest close enough, over the winter, for Hengest to be able to stab him without 
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warning on behalf of the Danes, and with their sword. 


Hengest's god 

As yet it is unclear why Hengest should fear to break the oath himself. In 
Nennius's Historia Brittonum , it is 'Hengistus' who arranges a treacherous attack 
on Vortigern in his hall while their men celebrate their 'perpetua amicitia' 
[everlasting friendship]. 30 How, if this is our Hengest, could he break this 
agreement but not the treaty in Finnsburh? 

To answer this question I must compare the eighth to tenth-century Beowulf 
with Icelandic sources from manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
There is a gap of between three to four hundred years, but it is assumed that much of 
the Icelandic material dates or derives from pre-Christian times and thus has 
Common Germanic ancestry with English paganism. Objections to this approach 
are well known. How, after the failed romantic philology of this and the last 
century, could the lays of the Icelandic Edda throw light on the darker reaches of a 
sophisticated Christian poem from England? What price the scraps of Germanic 
antiquity that might be found in Beowulf on the comparative evidence of certain 
sagas or of Gylfaginning, Snorri's fabulous mythography? And yet a surprising 
conclusion can be drawn here from Icelandic evidence of this kind. There is one 
figure so far unnoticed in this drama: Ing, a pagan god. Without 'Ing' no peace- 
treaty could have been made at all. 

Vortigern was a Christian, Finn and Hengest certainly not. Christ is nowhere 
mentioned in Beowulf, whose poet presents his heroes as pagans of innocent 
ignorance (Scyld's voyage in Beo, 11. 50-52), but just as capable of self-abasement 
(devil-worship in Beo, 11. 175-88). In these respects the factions of the Episode 
are probably no different, and the oath that binds them to a fcestfrioduwcer, at least 
in pretence, would be sworn with reference to whichever cult their two leaders had 
in common. Hence Hengest might break faith with Vortigern, but not with Finn. 

Perjury was not a crime to be gone into lightly, even to satisfy a code of 
honour. In the Anglo-Saxon laws (of Christian times) mansworan [oath-breakers] 
are reviled with the same terms as witches, murderers and whores: they must be 
exiled and the land purged of them. 31 Penalties are unknown for pagan defaulters, 
Frisians or others, though in an addendum to the Lex Frisionum of the late eighth 
century, robbers of pagan temples in East Frisia are said to be ear-cropped, gelded 
and then sacriftcially drowned on the beach in the rising tide. Oaths are mandatory 
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in the larger Frisian text, and five of them are sworn on 'saints' relics'. 32 

Finn's pagan oath-ritual is prominent in the Episode: 'A3 waes geaefned’ [the 
oath was performed] ( Beo, 1. 1107). Fry keeps ’a<5' (p. 41), but most other editors 
have emended 'a3' to 'ad' [pyre], hence 'the pyre was made ready', because the 
funeral coincides with the peace ceremony. Furthermore in Beo, 11. 3105-56, a 
'basr' [pyre] is 'prepared' with gecefnan (the only instance). But as the text makes 
good sense without emendation, the manuscript 'a3' will have to stay. Then on 
which pagan symbols is this oath sworn? 

A3 wtes geaefned 
ond i[n]cge gold 
ahaefen of horde. 

(Beo, 11. 1107-08) 

Christopher Ball reads 'iege' with a lost titula here, at the end of a detailed study 
confirming the common history of inege and cognates Old Icelandic Ing-, 
Ingunar- and Yngvi, which are all appellatives of the god Freyr. Ball translates 
'inege', 'immense/mysterious/sublime' (also in the first element of Finn's 'treasure' 
in Beo, 1. 1155, 'ingesteald'). 33 

There is enough evidence, however, to interpret 'inege' as an explicit 
reference, in adjectival form, to a North-Sea Germanic counterpart of Yngvi. 34 This 
god's English counterpart is Ing, known from the Rune Poem, 11. 67-70 as the god 
whom the Heardings named and the East-Danes first saw as he travels east with a 
waggon running after him. Thus Finn would keep 'Ing's gold' in his own hoard 
(witness 'hae3en gold' [heathen gold] to describe the Dragon's hoard in Beo, 1. 
2276). Later than Ball, but without referring to him. Rosier reads in-ge-, 'native', 
for this example in Beowulf and more in other poems (MS c for n). 35 Fry has 
accepted this (p. 41), also without noting Ball, though it is from 'habits of 
composition' and 'bound contexts' that Rosier argues and not from morphology. 

If 'i[n]cge gold' is 'Ing’s gold', therefore, it appears that the symbols or ideas 
by which Hengest and Finn swear an oath refer to a tradition of Ingvaeonic 
paganism best known from Tacitus's first-century Germania and some tenth to 
thirteenth-century Old Icelandic works. The goddess Nerthus in Germania, 
Chapter 40, is an ancient etymon of the god NjprSr in the Scandinavian tradition; 
Nj<?r3r was known to be the father of Yngvi-Freyr and his sister Freyja. Tacitus 
shows that Nerthus was worshipped in the lowlands where the Frisians, among 
others, had settled, though the Frisians are not listed among the tribes worshipping 


The oath was performed 
and Ing's gold 
lifted out of the hoard. 
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her. However', two Frisians in the early tenth-century Vita Vulframni, a victim of 
sacrifice and a king's messenger, are named Ingo-marus. 37 And P. C. Boeles has 
interpreted the runes on a bone amulet found in the terp at Wijnaldum in modem 
West Friesland as the god's name Inguz. 38 

In the Episode there are five examples in which the Old English vocabulary 
corresponds with the Old Icelandic tradition of Freyr. These I shall list below in 
order to confirm the identity of Ing in 'i[n]cge gold'. Either they manifest the poet's 
allusion to Ing in this story, or together they are five coincidences. 

(1) Freyr's epithet 

Finn seems to be of divine descent, from a Frisian dynasty similar to the Ynglingar 
in Sweden. 'Folcwalda' [ruler of the people] is the name of Finn's father (Beo, 1. 
1089, Wid, 1. 27), but also resembles two epithets reserved for Freyr himself: 
'folcvaldi go5a' [ruler of the host of gods] ( Sklrnismal verse 3, probably 
Norwegian, of the tenth century); 39 and 'folkum styrir' [he leads peoples] 
(Husdrapa verse 7, c. 985). 40 

(2) The sacral treaty 

The common word 'friSu' in 'frioSuwasre' [peace-treaty], is cognate with the '(ar 
ok) friSr’ [peace and plenty], which is characteristic in Ynglinga saga, Chapters 9- 
10, of the peaceful reigns of NjprSr and Freyr. 41 Of Freyr it is also said in 
Gylfaginning Chapter 24 that ’a hann er gott at heita til ars ok friSar’ [it is good to 
invoke him for peace and plenty] 42 Was Finn that most mysterious of beings, a 
’sacral king'? 43 


(3) Freyr's wealth 

When the Danes sack Finnsburh they make off with 'eal ingesteald eorScyninges' 
[all the Ing-treasure of the earth-king] {Beo, 1. 1155). Finn's 'ingesteald' is 
unparalleled and as 'Ing's treasure' would be an inheritance of the wealth of NjprtJr 
and Freyr, proverbial in Chapters 23-24 of Gylfaginning, especially in the line 
immediately following the Old Icelandic extract above: 'hann raeSr ok fesaelu manna' 
[he also controls the wealth of men]. 44 The otherwise hackneyed reference to Finn 
as 'eorScyning' [earth-king, mortal monarch] would be a parallel to the tribute 
which, according to Ynglinga saga Chapter 10, is loaded into Freyr's mound for 
three years after his death 45 
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Part of the armour placed on the pyre in Beo, 11. 1111-12 is a 'swyn ealgylden, 
eofer irenheard' [a pig completely golden, a boar ?hard as iron]. This is probably 
the image of a boar on a helmet. But if this is nonetheless the form of a golden boar, 
the Episode is paralleled in three Old Icelandic sources. First in the thirteenth- 
century prose of the probably Norwegian eleventh-century Helgakvida 
Hjgrvardssonar: 46 

Um qveldit oro heitstrengingar. Var fram leiddr sonargpltr, 
l<?g5o menn par a hendr sfnar, oc strengSo menn pa heit at 
bragarfulli. 

[In the evening solemn vows were made. A sounder was led 
forward, men laid their hands on him, and then, with a toast 
with the poet's cup, men made a solemn vow.] 

Second, two variant passages in the thirteenth-century Heidreks saga show the 
interwoven traditions of sacral pig, gold, winter festival and the councils of wise 
men. In one version (Chapter 10 ): 47 

HeiSrekr konungr blotaSi Frey; ]>ann gplt er mestan fekk, skyldi 
hann gefa Frey; kplluSu peir hann sva helgan, at yfir hans burst 
skyldi sverja um pll stormal ok skyldi }>eim gelti biota at 
sonarbloti; jolaaptan skyldi lei<5a sonargpltinn f I 19 II fyrir konung 
ok Ipgdu menn pa hendr yfir burst hans ok strengja heit. 

[King HeiSrekr worshipped Freyr; he was obliged to give Freyr 
the biggest boar he had; they considered the boar so holy that in 
all cases of great importance oaths should be sworn over its 
bristles, and it was that boar that was sacrificed at the pig- 
sacrifice; at Yule eve this sounder was to be led into the hall and 
before the king; men laid hands on its bristles and took vows.] 

In the other version (Chapter 9), it is said that King HeiSrekr 48 

let ala golt mikinn. Hann var sva mikill sem oldungar )>eir, er 
stasrstir varu, ok sva fagr, at hvert har J^otti or gulli vera. 
Konungrinn leggr hond sfna a hofuS geltinum, en a5ra a burst 
ok sverr [>ess, at aldri hefir ma5r sva mikit af gert viS hann, at 
eigi skuli hann hafa rettan dom spekinga hans, en )>eir tolf skulu 
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gasta galtarins. 

[had a great pig bred, one as huge as the largest bulls, and so 
beautiful that each hair seemed to be made of gold. The king 
puts one hand on the pig's head and the other on his bristles, 
and swears this, that no matter what a man has done against 
him, he should receive true justice from his wise men, and these 
twelve are to watch over the pig.] 

King Heidrekr's 'rettr domr spekinga' echoes Finn's 'weotena dom' [judgement of 
wise men] in Beo, 1. 1098, and also the 'sapientes' to whom part of the Lex 
Frisionum is ascribed. 49 

Third, Freyr's 'sounder' is known from Snorri's Gylfaginning, Chapter 49, 
as Gullinbursti [golden bristles], the pig that draws Freyr in a cart to Baldr's pyre in 
a wild procession of Norse gods. 50 Snorri quotes Ulfr Uggason's Husdrapa as his 
source: 51 


Ridr a bqrg til borgar 
bqdfrodr sonar Odins 
Freyr ok folkum styrir 
fyrst ok gulli byrstum. 


Freyr the battle-wise rides first 
to the pyre of Odinn's son 
on his boar, and he leads peoples, 
on his boar with bristles of gold. 


This matches the Episode in two details besides the/o/c-epithet already noted in 
(1): the pyre and the golden pig. 


(5) Freyr's sword 

Kaske compares Hengest's blade in Beo, 1. 1145, whose 'edges were famous 
among the Jutes/giants', with the sword which Freyr loses to the giants in 
Gylfaginning, Chapter 36. 52 According to this story, Freyr was so eager to win 
Gerdr, a giant's daughter, that he gave his magical sword to Skfrnir, his messenger: 
partly so that Skimir could get to Gerdr unharmed; partly as a gift for Gerdr when he 
arrived. In Skirnismal, on which the prose is based, Skimir describes the sword: 


oc J>at sverd, 
er sialft vegiz 
vid iotna aett. 
{Skirnismal, verse 8) 53 


and that sword 
which fights by itself 
against the race of giants. 
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The edges of Hengest's sword are 'mid eotenum cu5e' in Beo, 1. 1145. Strictly 
'giants' seem to be the victims of each sword, Freyr's and Hengest's. 

If Hengest is an eoten, rather than a Jute, would it be a sword inherited from 
giants that Hunlafing presented to him in ceremony and with practical purpose? This 
question leads us back to the 'Jute' problem in Beo 1072, 1088, 1141 and 1145: 
are Hengest and his kin 'Jutes’ or 'giants', Eotan or eotenasl 

I suggest that the poet of Beowulf has made them both at the same time. This 
may be his contribution or the result of a longer development before him. But in the 
Episode the poet may envisage 'Jutes' as a crowd of uncanny people grown out of 
an archaic race of 'giants'. As such these Jutes would resemble the Old Icelandic 
’jgtnar' [giants] in their qualities of remote antiquity, wisdom and malice. The case- 
obliquity of 'Eotenum' once and 'Eotena' three times would be enough, perhaps, to 
help the conflation of eotenas and Anglian Eotan at a semantic level. 

This would be a foreshortening of a tradition of which a parallel can be seen in 
the thirteenth-century Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar : in the way the hero Egill's 
family evolves from archaic monstrosity in Norway in the beginning, to become 
fully human in Iceland at the end; in Egill's ancestors and the strange followers of 
his father Grfmr: porbjgrn krumr [crooked], Beigaldi kolbftr [Fear-?wielder coal- 
biter], porir purs [ogre], porgeirr jarfilangr [earth-long]. One observer calls them 
men, 


"ef menn skal kalla; en lfkari eru peir pur.sum at vexti ok at syn 
en mennskum mqnnum." 54 

["if men you can call them; they are more like ogres in their 
growth and appearance than human men."] 

And yet having settled in the west of Iceland, this tribe intermarries with the 
surrounding humans in a few generations. 

This motif can throw light on the Jutes in the Finnsburh Episode and their 
'Eotena treowe' in Beo, 1. 1072. If the Jutes in Hnasfs band had preserved the 
weird characteristics of their forebears, Finn's Jutes lost them over generations as 
they became integrated into the Frisian people. Hence when the time came to take 
sides, they forgot their kinship with Hengest and his followers, and chose to make 
'pledges’ of loyalty to Finn instead. Perhaps, in this case, the phrase 'Eotena beam 
inne' in Beo, 1. 1141 should be read with emphasis on every word: it was 'the sons 
of the Jutes in this country' who had forgotten their ancestors, betrayed their cousins 
who had not, and deserved death from Hengest as a result. 
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Hengest'^ injury, in this way, would lie at a deeper level than the tribal 
loyalties of the others in this story. Thus the privacy of his vengeance, until the 
Scyldings approach him with their 'choice of the world'. 

Why Hengest should fear his oath, in the first place, can be explained if we 
accept the possibility of a submerged tradition of Ing in the treaty's 'i[n]cge gold'. 
For it is shown in Flateyjarbok and Hrafnkels saga Freysgoda (albeit fourteenth 
and thirteenth-century texts) that the 'stallion' signified in OE hengest, Olce hestr, 
was another sacred animal of Yngvi-Freyr. 55 Hengest would have cause to fear an 
oath made, as I suggest, on a golden pig of Ing, if the cult of Ing was invested in his 
name. 


Conclusion 

My interpretation depends on literal translations throughout. The three 
emendations I have followed are given at the start. If, with this, I have shown a 
story more complex than previously thought, it is one that gives Finn and the 
Frisians their due as calculating opponents. As emperor to a guard of hirelings, 
Finn can use Hengest to control the Danes to the extent that all warring factions 
spend a winter together in enforced harmony. What is Hengest's dilemma, 
therefore, but the paralysis of an outmanoeuvred player? The Finnsburh Episode 
proceeds in this way more as a game of chess than a case study on heroic honour. 
Tactical analysis is all, and the main ethical judgement is invited by the poet 
afterwards with Hildeburh and Wealhj>eow in mind. 

Within the rest of Beowulf the Episode has severe implications. The clearest 
of these for the Danes of Beowulf s time is tragic, that by faction and intrigue, 
HroJjgar's sons will be betrayed and killed by his nephew and their cousin Hro^ulf. 
In a while the Danes will turn Heorot into a Finnsburh of their own - and bursting in 
later the same evening, Grendel's mother will shatter their complacency even 
sooner. Only Queen Wealhj>eow, a foreign wife and mother, and Beowulf himself 
can see that tribal loyalty, like charity, begins in the home. 
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The Theme of the 'Penitent Damned' and its Relation to 
Beowulf and Christ and Satan 

Robert J. Hasenfratz 


Some readers of Beowulf have felt sorry for Grendel - but why? Grendel is after 
all of the brood of Cain, a ravager, murderer, and a cannibal. The poet depicts him 
as a hideous monster with eyes like fire and steel-sharp talons. On the face of it, 
there seems very little to pity in a ghoul like Grendel, especially if we picture him as 
pure beast. Many scholars, however, have claimed sympathetic qualities for him. 

In 'Alas, Poor Grendel' Robert Chapman writes that 'Where one would expect 
an assured, unequivocal condemnation of the manslayer, one finds instead a curious 
ambivalence. The poet execrates the monster, yet feels and expresses sympathy for 
him '. 1 Chapman goes on to suggest that the Beowulf poet (as a Pelagian) had 'an 
incomplete commitment to the doctrine of Providence' - that the poet is, more or 
less, on Grendel's side. 

Joseph L. Baird stresses Grendel's dual role as monster and exile and 
concludes that it is as an exile that Grendel commands the sympathies of men: 
'Grendel's condition as man-exile [is] a condition which would have entered into the 
deepest feelings of the Germanic audience '. 2 Further, in 'Monster-Man in 
Beowulf , S. L. Dragland finds the monster Grendel somewhat human, but also the 
human Beowulf somewhat monstrous: 'Admitting the primacy of the monstrous, 
repugnant aspect of Grendel and the other monsters, then, more might be made of 
their human associations, and of the heathen, monstrous side of human beings in 
Beowulf . 3 

In a similar vein, Margaret Bridges finds a certain kind of sympathetic quality 
in the Satan of Christ and Satan. He has become a figure of pathos like the exiled 
warrior in The Wanderer. 

From having been coextensive with God, the speaker [Satan] 
has put himself in the position of the Wanderer, who wistfully 
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recalls how he 'kissed and embraced his lord, laying hands and 
head on his knee' .... Is there not a sense in which this exile, 
for all his plaintiveness and lack of heroic affirmation, shows us 
that not only a heroic Lucifer provides an opportunity for 
imaginative identification? 4 

The pathos of Satan in exile - in contrast to his heroic qualities - represents another 
way of rousing the audience's interest in the character. 5 

One way to explain these sympathetic readings of patently evil characters is to 
declare them plainly wrong-headed - modem sensibilities foisted upon medieval 
phenomena. The alternative - that something in the text and its historical setting may 
be conditioning these sympathetic responses - is the subject of this paper. 

Some Anglo-Saxon homilists show the damned suffering gruesome physical 
and mental agonies and actually undergoing a sort of belated penitence in hell for 
their sins on earth - a penitence, however, which can bring no absolution. The 
situation represents what might be called the theme of the ’penitent damned 1 . The 
message is, roughly, that one must not postpone remorse for one’s sins: one must 
do penance in this life or be forced to do eternal penance in the next. 

Such is the substance, I believe, of a warning about hell in a homily contained 
in Cambridge, University Library Ii.1.33: 6 

Hwast, peer manig earm man seed georne, & him wisceS deaf>es 
ende. & hi hwaxSere basr nsefre sweltan ne magon, & j>aer hig 
woldan dtedbote don heora synna, ac hym paer nan 
behreowsung ne gefultumad forjjan hi noldan asr nane don pa hig 
on j)isum life waeron swa swa we nu syndon, & hig pa mihton 
eabe gescyldan wid j^yllic wite gif hig woldan. 

[Lo, there (sc. in hell) many a lost man seeks eagerly the end of 
death and wishes it upon himself, but nevertheless they are 
never permitted to die, and there (sc. in hell) they want to do 
penance for their sins, but there repentance gives them no help 
because they did not want to do any before when they were in 
this life just as we are now, and they could have easily protected 
themselves from such torture if they had wanted.] 

The damned will actually be repentant, but it is a repentance that brings no help or 
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absolution since they had no change of heart before, during their life on earth. 

Homily IX of the Vercelli collection contains a similar statement: 

Wa )>am mannum pe beod geteohhode to Sasre stowe, forflan pxx 
is wop buton frofre 7 hreownes buton reste 7 pxr bi5 beowdom 
buton freodome 7 pxr bi<5 unrotnys buton gefean 7 peer bi5 
biternys buton swetnysse 7 pxr bi5 hungor 7 }>urst 7 pxr bi5 
granung 7 geomrung 7 micel wroht. 7 hi wepaS heora synna 
swiSe biterlicum tearum. 7 on heom sylfum beo5 ealle heora 
synna gesene, ba <5e hi xt geworhton, 7 ne maeg nan oSres 
gehelpan. Ac hi }>onne onginnaS singan swiSe sorhfulne sang 7 
swiSe wependre stemne. 

[Woe to the men who are ordered to that place (sc. hell) for 
there is weeping without consolation and repentance (or 
penitence) without rest and there is servitude without freedom 
and there is contrition without joy and there is bitterness without 
sweetness and there is hunger and thirst and there is groaning 
and sadness and great reproach. And they bewail their sins with 
bitter tears, and all their sins, which they did before, are made 
manifest to themselves, and no other person can help. But then 
they begin to sing a sorrowful song, with a very weeping 
voice.] 7 

.The key phrases here are 'hreownes buton reste' and 'unrotnys buton gefean'. 
Hreownes generally means 'contrition, penitence, or repentance', and thus is 
important in the vocabulary of penance; unrotnys usually means 'sadness' but can 
also take on penitential overtones when it denotes 'contrition'. 8 The question is 
whether or not hreownes and unrotnys have the more generalized meaning of 
'remorse' or 'sadness' or whether they carry the more technical, penitential 
meaning. The close proximity of two words common to penitential vocabulary 
might suggest that the technical meanings are a possibility and that the damned are 
indeed penitent in the same way as those described in Cambridge U.L. Ii.1.33 are. 
In fact, the homilist clearly says that the damned 'bewail their sins with very bitter 
tears and all their sins are made manifest to them'. 

Further evidence is contained in the phrase 'wependre stemne'. Vercelli IX 
shows the damned here groaning bitterly for their sins with a 'weeping voice', just 
as penitents were encouraged to do. The prologue to the Old English version of the 
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Penitential of' Pseudo-Egbert, for example, says that when a man goes to his 
confessor, he should 'hine biddan wependre stefne, f>aet he him dasdbote taece allra 
btera gylte be he ongean godes wyllan gedon haebbe'. 9 [He should ask him with a 
weeping voice to teach him repentance for all the sins which he has committed 
against God's will.] 

Weeping bitter tears for one's sins in hell can produce no result, however. For 
as the homilist warned a bit earlier, quoting the first penitential psalm (6. 5): 10 

cw xd se sealmscop burh Dryhtnes gife: 'Hwylc man is on deaSe 
bsette he sie Dryhtnes gemyndig, o55e hwylc is Saette hyne on 
helle andette!’ (p. 4,11. 23-25) 

[The psalm-poet spoke through God's gift: 'What man is there 
in death that he is mindful of the Lord, or what man is there that 
can confess himself in hell?'] 

This theme is closely related to a widely-dispersed penitential motif surveyed 
by M. R. Godden. 11 Godden summarizes the basic elements of the motif in this 
way: 'it is better to be shamed before one man (the confessor) in this life than to be 
shamed before God and before all angels and before all men and before all devils at 
the Last Judgement'. 12 This passage, common to many Old English penitential 
homilies, suggests the possibility of a kind of repentance after Judgement Day. The 
pains of shaming one's self before a confessor (one man) are like the pains of 
having one's sins revealed before all creation at Judgement Day. But though they 
are outwardly alike in their remorse and pain, penitence in hell can accomplish no 
change ( emendatio ), but has become a means of torture (poena). The process of 
penance continues, but arrives at no end. 

At first, perhaps, it may seem incredible that the damned could be penitent in 
the same way that a not-yet-dead believer could. A passage in Juliana, however, 
confirms that it is possible for even a demon to perform some acts of ’penance 1 (i.e. 
some sort of contrition and confession) — though, of course, absolution is 
impossible. As Robert C. Rice points out St Juliana, by virtue of her spiritual 
prowess, captures one of the demons attempting to torment her in prison and makes 
him 'confess' ('ondettan', 1. 456) a long series of crimes. Juliana plays the role of 
forceful confessor, while the demon (as 'penitent') reveals more and more about his 
sins. 13 Like the damned in Vercelli IX, this demon is also tortured by sorrow: 
'Ongan pa hreowcearig/ sidfaet seofian, sar cwanian,/ wyrd wanian' [The penitent 
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one then began to mourn his journey, lament his sorrow, bemoan his fate] (11. 536- 

38). 

Other poems and homilies contain elements related to this theme. Christ III 
describes at length the three sorrows of the damned, while in Vercelli XV, the 
wailings of the lost are so poignant that St Peter cannot bear to look on them. He 
faces away as he throws the key into hell: 'Bis he de3 forSam be he ne mseg locian 
on Sast mycle sar 7 on Sam myclan wanunge 7 on Sam myclan wope J>e >a earman 
sawla dreogaS mid Sam deoflum in helletintrego' [He does this because he cannot 
look on the great sorrow and on the great wailing and on the weeping which the 
wretched souls suffer with the devils in hell-torment]. 14 The examples could be 
multiplied from a number of Pseudo-Wulfstanian homilies as well as others in the 
Vercelli collection. 

The Visio Pauli is surely the main inspiration if not the direct source for such 
ideas about the damned. 15 In a notorious passage, the damned weep, in unison with 
St Michael and St Paul, for a reprieve. Christ allows them rest from their tortures 
(pena) on every Sunday until the Judgement Day. Immediately following the 
reprieve, Christ blesses Paul and gives him a commandment: 'Tunc benedixit 
dominus Paulum beatum, et dixit ad eum ut predicaret omni populo ueram 
confessionem et ueram penitenciam, ne intrarent in illas penas' 16 [Then the lord 
blessed St Paul and said to him that he should preach true confession and true 
penitence to all people, so that they not enter into these pains]. Such patently 
heretical material has a serious purpose. The listener is to have true confession and 
true penitence rather than the 'late' confession and penitence of the sufferers in hell. 
The text may emphasize this point by juxtaposing 'penitenciam' with 'penas'. The 
listeners must exercise penitencia nor or suffer it (in the form of pena) later on. 

The Old English materials we have been surveying, however, remain within 
the bounds of orthodoxy by stressing that sorrow after death can produce no 
reprieve. But interestingly, the standard Old English word for the damned is not 
awiergda, the translation of the usual Latin term damnatus. Instead, in the 
terminology of the homilies, earm (wretched, miserable, pitiable one; see modem 
German arm) is the normal way of referring to the damned, perhaps in part because 
it alliterates with eadig, the blessed or saved. 

In much of Anglo-Saxon writing, then, the damned are sad creatures 
(earman), wracked by guilt and even genuine remorse. As I hope to show, 
sympathetic readings of Grendel and Satan may not be unfounded especially if their 
depiction is related in some general way to the theme of the 'penitent damned’. 
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In so far' as Grendel and Satan suffer 'penance' in this way, one might expect 
them to take on sympathetic, human qualities, especially if the purpose of showing 
their agony is to alert the Christian audience of its own likely peril. Indeed, one of 
the most striking human characteristics of both Satan and Grendel is their depiction 
as exiles. 17 In 'Figures of Evil in Old English Poetry', Joyce Hill notes that all 
figures of evil are exiles in a sense. They are banished from the heavenly comitatus: 
'although the poets conformed closely to the Christian tradition, they were yet able 
to convey the nature of the sinners' perversion with great vividness through their 
exploitation of the secular topoi of comitatus and exile'. 18 By introducing the 
element of exile from Germanic experience, the poets make an attempt to reach their 
audiences with 'an easily comprehensible illustration' of evil. 19 

Moreover, as Joseph Baird claims in 'Grendel the Exile', the exile theme also 
introduces a certain kind of pathos: 

the theme of man-exile, in agreement with the enemy of God 
images, would likely bring up associations of repulsion and 
hatred, for the outlaw was often a dangerous, desperate man 
who had committed some violent act. But it also, incongruously 
perhaps, called up the emotions of pity and fear. The mere 
mention of Grendel as man-exile would have engaged emotions 
contradictory to those aroused by Grendel as wiht. 20 

One need only think of the pathetic scenes of exile in The Wanderer and The 
Seafarer where the homeless castaways dwell at length on the misery of their 
lordless states. The pathos of isolation is the key to the elegiac nature of these 
poems. David Williams stresses that Grendel is an exile because of his lineage: God 
punished his ancestor Cain specifically by making him an exile. 21 

Both Satan and Grendel are called aglceca. This word has perhaps one of the 
most contested etymologies in the corpus of Old English vocabulary. 22 What seems 
certain is that it possesses several meanings ranging from 'monster' to 'warrior' to 
'wretch'. I suggest that particularly when it is used in conjunction with earm 
('pitiable, wretched, lost'), ceglceca takes on some of the meanings of its near 
relative ceglac, which according to Bosworth-Toller is defined as 'misery, grief, 
trouble, vexation, sorrow, torment'. So that 'earm aeglteca' (Christ and Satan , 11. 
70, 446, 578, 712) might have 'pitiful, sorrowful wretch' as one among its range of 
meanings. This shade of meaning would agree with the generally sad natures of 
both Grendel and Satan, though the word earm does not occur together with 
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ceglceca in Beowulf Perhaps ceglceca can contain both meanings ('monster' and 
'wretch' or 'sufferer') at the same time. If so, it could indicate a mingling of horror 
and pity. 

In homilies and poems which represent the penitent damned, pity for the 
damned has definite bounds, and I do not suggest that the poets of Christ and Satan 
or Beowulf somehow attempt to gloss slyly over the crimes of Satan and Grendel. 
After all, both demons are justly condemned to hell. In fact, in both poems, the 
heinousness of their crimes co-exists with pity for their suffering so that each poem 
offers a twofold, shifting image of its villain - just as the word ceglceca seems to 
do. When they suffer, both Satan and Grendel command a certain amount of 
sympathy as human-like characters. When they appear as sinners (Satan as tempter 
or Grendel as mad ravager), however, both become gruesome and bestial. 23 

In a sense, it is natural for a poet to depict a demon in the act of challenging 
God as a repulsive figure, or the suffering demon as somehow human-like. Both 
imply a didactic stance: the demon who suffers must be enough like a human being 
to draw the human audience into the emotional drama of sin - to inspire the right 
attitude of sorrow when the audience's vision turns inward. The demon who 
appears as the enemy of God must, on the other hand, repel. 


I 

It may sound odd to propose that Satan could become an object of pity in 
Christian poetry. The idea of Satan as a repulsive man-beast (as in the Harrowing of 
Hell scene in the Tiberius Psalter - Cotton Tiberius C.vi. fol. 14 — for example), 
complete with claws fangs, and horns is certainly part of the main-stream Christian 
view of Satan. Yet Christ and Satan seems to work by holding up a largely pathetic 
view of Satan, whose own sorrow at his lot forms part of the poem's scheme to 
induce the same sorrow in its audience. In an odd way, the listeners are to identify 
with Satan. However, when he appears as proprietor of hell or as tempter, Satan 
becomes more repulsive. 

In this sense, Christ and Satan has affinities to the theme of the 'penitent 
damned'. One of the ways in which the poem accomplishes its goal is to present 
Satan (especially in the first section) as a wretched, pitiable sufferer - a conquered, 
human-like adversary, not a fiend. Thus, Satan resembles in many ways the 
remorseful damned in homilies like Vercelli IX and XV, Napier XXIX (among 
others), as well as Christ III. 
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The Satin of section one resembles this profile closely. He bemoans several 
times the tortures of hell: 

Dis is Qeostrae ham Qearle gebunden 
faestum fyrclommum; flor is on welme, 
attre onaeled. Nis nu ende feor 
]>aet we sceolun aetsomne susel Jsrowian, 
wean and wergu. 

(i Christ and Satan, 11. 38-42) 

[This is a dark home, bound severely with heavy fetters of fire; 
the bottom is aflame, kindled with venom. The end is now not 
far off when we must suffer torment together, woes and 
suffering.] 


And again, 


Hwaet, her hat and ceald hwilum mencgaS; 
hwilum ic gehere hellescealcas, 
gnomende cynn, grundas maenan 
ni<5er under naessum; hwilum nacode men 
winnad ymb wyrmas. Is [>es windiga sele 24 
eall inneweard atole gfylled. 

(Christ and Satan, 11. 131-36) 

[Behold! here hot and cold sometimes mix; sometimes I hear 
hell's minions, the mourning race, bemoan the abysses, down 
under the cliffs; sometimes naked men struggle with dragons. 

This windy hall - inside, it is all filled with horror.] 

Here Satan is the tortured, not the torturer. The direct speech helps to reinforce the 
fearsome and pitiable nature of Satan's sufferings. The demons too are no longer 
wicked minions, but that 'mourning race'. 

Like the damned of Christ III and Vercelli XV, Satan cannot hide the shame 
of his sin. He laments, 'Is Sees walica ham wites afylled;/ nagan we 5aes heolstres 
J>set we us gehydan masgon/ in Sissum neowlan genipe' [This woeful home - it is 
filled with punishment; we have no refuge where we might hide ourselves in this 
obscure darkness] (11. 99-101). Further, Satan clearly recognizes that it was his sin, 
his desire to own the glory of heaven 25 that brought him to hell: 
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pa ic in mode minum hogade 
past ic wolde towerpan wuldres leoman, 
beam helendes, agan me burga gewald 
eall to aehte, and <3eos earme heap 
pe ic hebbe to helle ham geledde. 

Wene past tacen sutol pa ic aseald wes on waergSu 
(Christ and Satan , 11. 84-89) 

[Then I in my mind thought that I would throw over the light of 
glory, the Son of the Saviour, own for myself the power of the 
forts completely as a possession, as well as this poor troop, 
which I have led to hell-home. I understand it as a clear sign 
since I was given into tortures.] 

For similar admissions, see 11. 122-24, 186-87, and 228-30. In this Satan is quite 
different from other Satans in Old English poetry. In Genesis B, for example, 
Satan never admits his guilt, remaining resolute in the manner of Milton's Satan. He 
claims that 'Nis me wihtte pearf/ hearran to habbanne' [There is no need at all for me 
to have a lord] ( Genesis B, 11. 278-79). 16 He never admits to having done wrong: 
’he [God] us ne masg aenige synne gestaslan,/ past we him on pam lande lad 
gefremedon’ [He cannot accuse us of any sin that we performed loath against him in 
that land] ( Genesis B, 11. 391-92). Unlike the rebel Satan of Genesis B, the Satan 
of Christ and Satan both recognizes and to some extent sorrows for his sin ( Christ 
and Satan , 11. 181-88). 27 He regrets having tumbled his poor companions (the 
.’earme heap 1 ) into hell. 

Finally, like the sinners in Christ III, Satan is tortured by the bliss of heaven. 
Here Satan is not so much forced to look upon the saved as to remember his once 
glorious position in heaven. In fact, this is the strongest thematic emphasis in the 
first section and the source of Satan's remorse. Many passages bear it out, but 
perhaps the most dramatic one comes in his third lament: 

Ne mot ic hihtlicran hames brucan, 
burga ne bolda, ne on pa beorhtan gesceaft 
ne mot ic aefre ma eagum starian. 

Is me nu wyrsa past ic wuldres leoht 
uppe mid englum aefre cuSe, 
song on swegle, paer sunu meotodes 
habbaS eadigne beam ealle ymbfangen 
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seblfa mid sange. 

(Christ and Satan, 11. 137-44) 

[Nor might I enjoy a more joyful home, forts or buildings, nor 
on bright creation may I ever more look with my eyes. It is now 
for me worse that I ever knew the light of glory up with the 
angels, song in the heaven, where the Son of the Measurer 
himself has encompassed the happy man all about with song.] 

The bright joys of heaven are here portrayed in Germanic terms ( ham 'home', burg 
'castle, fort', bold 'building, hall'), and it is not surprising to find an elegiac tone 
running throughout the poem. Satan is excluded from the warm circle of the 
heavenly comitatus, and he appears explicitly as an exile in the lament beginning at 
line 163. This remarkable section begins with an emotionally-charged series of 
Eala phrases which resemble similar series in The Wanderer 28 and in Blickling 
Homily VIII, which has connections with the elegies. 29 

Eala drihtenes [>rym! Eala duguSa helm! 

Eala meotodes miht! Ealamiddaneard! 

Eala daeg leohta! Eala dream godes! 

Eala engla ]>reat! Eala upheofon! 

Eala Jm ic earn ealles leas ecan dreames. 

(i Christ and Satan, 11. 164-67) 

[Alas the Lord's glory! Alas, the protector of the troop! Alas, 
the Measurer's might! Alas, middle earth! Alas, the day of 
lights! Alas, the joy of God! Alas, the throng of angels! Alas, 
high heaven! Alas, that I am utterly deprived of eternal joy.] 

An element of pathos normally associated with the elegies enters into the depiction of 
Satan in this lament. He says that he is separated from the bright troop (1. 176) and 
traces his downfall to his lack of loyalty to his Lord (11. 180-84). Satan refers twice 
to his exiled state: 'sceal nu wreclastas/ settan sorhcearig, siSas wide' [Sorrowful, 
I must now set off on the exile-tracks, wide journeys] {Christ and Satan, 11. 187-88; 
see also 1. 257). 

The language here is similar to that in The Wanderer's opening lines: 

Oft him anhaga are gebidej>, 

Metodes miltse, f>eah >e he mod-cearig 
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geond tagulade longe scolde 
hreran mid handum hrimcealde sae, 
wadan wrasclastas. 

C The Wanderer, 11. 1-5) 

[Often the solitary one experiences favour, the Measurer's 
mercy, although he, a sorrowful one, must stir with hands the 
frost-cold sea, wander the exile-tracks.] 

Though the Wanderer has the expectation of God's mercy, Satan has none. 
Otherwise, both are sad ('sorhcearig 1 and 'modcearig') and both travel the 
'wraeclastas'. 30 

The depiction of Satan in this first section implies an attitude toward sin which 
the audience is invited to accept in two homiletic sections. In the first one, Satan is 
an explicit exemplum: 31 

Forman sceal gehycgan hrelefia asghwylc 
ftet he ne abtelige beam waldendes. 

Laete him to bysne hu ]>a blacan feond 
for oferhygdum ealle forwurdon. 

Neoman us to wynne weoroda drihten, 
uppe ecne gefean, engla waldend. 

(Christ and Satan, 11. 193-98) 

[Thus every man should consider that he not enrage the Son of 
the Ruler. Let it be a lesson to him how the black enemies 
utterly perished for pride. Let us take the Lord of hosts as our 
joy, the eternal joy up above, the Ruler of angels.] 

The poet asks the audience here and in the following lines to accept the brightness 
and joy of heaven's ruler and to avoid the sufferings of Satan. The image of heaven 
which follows is in distinct contrast to hell: 'hihtlicra ham' [more joyful home] 
(Christ and Satan, 1. 214, also used by Satan in 1. 137) in contrast to the 'deostras 
ham' [dark home] of hell (Christ and Satan, 1. 38). 

The second homiletic passage (Christ and Satan, 11. 279-314) begins by 
taking a warning from the sorrowing demons' example: 

Swa gnomedon godes andsacan 
hate on helle. Him wass haelend god 


C 
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wrad geworden for womcwidum. 

Forpon masg gehycgan, se Se his heorte deah, 
past he him afirre frecne gepohtas, 
la5e leahtras, lifigendra gwhwylc. 

(Christ and Satan, 11. 279-84) 

[Thus God's adversaries grieved, hot in hell. God the Saviour 
had become angry with them for their blasphemy. Therefore, 
each of the living should consider, whoever wishes to avail his 
heart, that he keep himself far from perilous thoughts, loathsome 
vices.] 

The example of Satan should give pause to every living soul. Like Satan, the 
audience should mourn their sins - only they should do so now, not when mourning 
will be of no avail. The reward will be great. In place of fiery hell, the poet 
presents again a picture of the bright home of heaven, the 'trumlic ham' [glorious 
home] ( Christ and Satan, 1. 293), where instead of being 'dreamum bedelde' [cut 
off from joys] ( Christ and Satan, 1. 68) like Satan, the saved are 'sorgum bedaslde' 
[cut off from sorrows] ( Christ and Satan, 1. 295). 

As the accursed demons sink into hell, the tone is one of sorrow (11. 319, 331 
ff.), and the cries 'hlude and geomre' [loud and sad] ( Christ and Satan, 1. 339) of 
the damned spirits resemble the lamentable sound of the damned in Vercelli XV. 32 
Again, however, this vision of hell is immediately contrasted with the brightness of 
heaven (Christ and Satan, 11. 348-64). 

As the section closes, the poet tells us that Satanus (formerly the bright star- 
bearer Lucifer) is actually sorry for his sin, using a word ('gehreaw') with 
penitential overtones: 

pa Satanus swearte gepohte 
past he wolde on heofonum hehseld wyrcan 
uppe mid [am ecan. pact waes ealdor heora, 
yfeles ordfruma. Him pact eft gehreaw, 
pa he to helle hnigan sceolde. 

(Christ and Satan, 11. 370-74) 

[Then Satan thought darkly that he would construct a high hall in 
heaven, up above with the Eternal One: that was their leader, the 
prince of evil. He repented of that afterward when he had to 
sink into hell.] 
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If the audience ire to take Satan’s fate as a warning, they must be able to feel the 
sorrow that he feels at being eternally damned. They must repent of their sins 
beforehand ('asr'), 33 as Satan does too late. 

The closing lines of the poem bring this idea home vividly. As he gropes 
along the floor of hell, attempting to measure its hopelessly large expanse, his fellow 
demons curse him: 'La, f>us beo nu on yfele! Noldaes aer teala!’ [Lo, be thus now 
in misery! you did not want (to act) rightly before] ( Christ and Satan, 1. 729). This 
statement, seemingly a reproach for Satan, is aimed direcdy at the audience - Satan's 
fate will befall them if they do not do well in this life. In phraseology, it is similar to 
the admonishment about hell in Cambridge, U.L. Ii. 1.33., where the damned did 
not want to do any penance: 'hi noldan aer nane don'. 34 Both here and in Christ 
and Satan , the word 'aer' hints at a double time frame: the Judgement Day (or the 
equivalent for Satan) plays itself out in the fictional present, while the real present is 
fictional past. By this device, the audience can without danger identify closely 
enough with Satan to take this admonishment for themselves. 

We do see the other more bestial side of Satan in the closing sections of the 
poem, however - particularly in the temptation scene. When he takes Christ to the 
top of the temple, Satan seems much more frightening, dangerous, and less human: 

pa he mid hondum genom 
atol purh edwit, and on esle ahof, 
herm bealowes gast, and on beorh astah, 
asette on dune drihten haelend. 

('Christ and Satan, 11. 679-82) 

[Then horrible through scorn, he seized (Christ) with hands and 
lifted (him) to his shoulder, malicious spirit of evil, and climbed 
up onto the mountain, set down the Lord God.] 

Instead of the mourning spirit, Satan becomes here the malicious spirit of evil 
(i Christ and Satan, 1. 681). The poet repeats 'atol' here and in 1. 725, giving added 
emphasis to Satan's horrific nature. He is also the 'blac bealowes gast' (1. 718) 
[black spirit of evil]. 

The poem in general distances itself from Satan in this last section. The first 
person narration of the earlier sections generates a certain amount of sympathetic 
feeling. But Satan is not allowed to speak in the closing sections. He does not 
speak but he is spoken to and reprimanded by Christ as well as by the demons and 
described by the poet in his deepest debasement. Christ several times refers to him 
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especially in the temptation section as 'awyrgda' [accursed] (11. 674, 690) which 
occurs seldom in the opening sections. 

The Satan of Christ and Satan has two faces. On the one hand, as a sufferer, 
he takes on almost sympathetic, human-like characteristics. On the other hand, as a 
sinner and tempter, he becomes bestial and loathsome. The poem contains both 
views. 


n 

Though Beowulf is at a further remove from strictly hortatory homilies and 
poems than Christ and Satan is, Grendel nevertheless seems in some senses to take 
on the characteristics of the 'penitent damned'. 35 But like Satan (in Christ and 
Satan), he also has a horrific, bestial side. 

In his sorrow, Grendel is like the penitent damned in the homiletic tradition. 
Admittedly, Beowulf is not a homily - though some perhaps harbour the secret 
wish that it were. Yet the poem contains some lines which seem very similar to 
those in the Old English hell homilies in both style and content. After the poet 
deplores the heathen practices of the Danes, for example, we hear a gnomic passage 
which sounds very familiar: 

Wa bid ]>asm de sceal 
jsurh slidne nid sawle bescufan 
in fyres frofre ne wenan, 

wihte gewendan! Wei bid f>aem )>e mot 
asfter deaddasge Drihten secean 
ond to Feeder fae]>mum freodo wilnian! 

(Beowulf, 11. 183-88) 

[Woe to him who must through cruel affliction thrust his soul 
into the embrace of fire, expect no comfort, nor any change at 
all. Happy is he who might seek the Lord after his dying day 
and ask for peace in the embrace of the Father.] 

Almost every Anglo-Saxon homily on hell and the Last Judgement, it seems, uses a 
similar 'woe’-construction. A few examples should suffice to make the parallel 
clear. The passage from Vercelli IX quoted above begins with a 'woe' phrase which 
stresses (like that in Beowulf) the fact that there is no comfort or rest in hell. There 
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is another parallel from Vercelli IX: 'Wa bid ))am sawlum pc on helle beon sceolon, 
forSan pc [>aet hellehus is mid swiSe ladlicum gastum afylled' [Woe to the souls that 
must be in hell, because that hell house is filled with hideous spirits]. 36 And again, 
’Wa Sam sawlum [>e J>e 5ter bion sculon’ [Woe to the souls who must be there (i.e., 
in hell)]. 37 Vercelli XV uses the phrase with reference to the horrors of each day 
preceding the Last Day: 'Wa Sam pc Sis eal sceal gebidan! Dis sindon ftaes feorSan 
dasges tacnu' [Woe to him who must suffer all this. These are the signs of the 
fourth day]. 38 And in the positive from a homily in Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College MS 201, pp. 78-80, 'Wei J>am )>onne [>e Gode aer gecwemedan swa swa hi 
scoldan' [Happy are they then who pleased God before, as they should]. 39 And in a 
homily edited by Fred C. Robinson, 'Wei is )>am aefre to worulde pc on pcrc stowe 
wunian mot' [Happy is he forever who may dwell in that place (i.e. heaven)]. 40 A 
homily edited by Bruno Assmann from CCCC 302 and Cotton Faustina A.ix 
contains a section relating to the Soul and Body materials which has the damned soul 
utter a series of 'Wa is me' phrases, while the saved soul blesses its body with a 
series of 'Wei ]>e' phrases. 41 Other such examples might be cited. 

In phrasing similar to the Beowulf passage, Christ Ill warns that 'Earm bid 
se )>e wile/ firenum gewyrcan, pxt he fah scyle .. . under helle cinn in pxt hate 
fyr' [He is poor (or lost) who wants to act in sin so that, fated, he must go into that 
hot fire among hell's progeny] ( Christ 111, 11. 1615-16, 1619). Napier XXX says 
that 'fmrh 8 a ofermodignesse mare englas on heofonum wurdon geo forsceapene to 
atelicum deoflum and besceofene on helle grund' [through pridefulness, renowned 
angels in heaven were once deformed into horrific devils and thrust down into 
hell]. 42 

The connection between Beowulf and Blickling Homily XVII makes more 
plausible the suggestion that other elements of the vernacular homiletic tradition may 
be echoed in Beowulf. It is known that the description of Grendel's lair {Beowulf, 
11. 1357 ff.) is related in some way to a description of hell in Blickling Homily 
XVII, based in part on the Visio Pauli. But as Rowland Collins argues, it now 
seems possible, on the basis of stylistic evidence, that the Beowulf poet was 
influenced by the Blickling homily (in some form) rather than the other way 
around. 43 As Collins points out, such a relationship need not assume a late date for 
Beowulf if one considers these echoes to be part of tenth-century additions to a 
living poem. Charles Wright argues that both Blickling XVII and Beowulf share a 
common source related closely to a redaction of the Visio Pauli. 44 Both 
interpretations of the relationship between Beowulf and Blickling XVII suggest the 
possibility that the poet knew other homiletic materials, some of which came to be 
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gathered in the Blickling and Vercelli collections. However, since the Vino Pauli is 
clearly the ultimate source for this passage and for other motifs related to the penitent 
damned, one need not posit a late (or early) date for Beowulf since the Visio was 
known in Anglo-Saxon England at least from the time of Aldhelm and probably 
before. 

Nevertheless, it would be rash to claim that Grendel is a strict allegorical 
representation of the damned soul or that the Grendel episode contains a homiletic 
treatment of the Last Judgement. Instead, one might suggest that the penitent 
damned motif reverberates throughout this section of Beowulf. The setting is not 
the same as in the homilies, which exploit the eschatological motifs for hortatory 
purposes. Grendel, nevertheless, bears a number of similarities to the penitent 
damned at Judgement Day or after death. 

Both Grendel and the damned are sorrowful creatures. We are told specifically 
that Grendel is a 'wonsasli wer' [an unhappy man] ( Beowulf , 1. 105). The same 
word is used of the damned in Christ III , where the poet describes the third sorrow 
of the damned: 

Donne bid pxt bridde fiearfendum sorg, 
cwibende cearo, b<£t hy on ba cl ten an seod, 
hu hi fore goddsedum glade bl is si ad, 
pa hy, unsaalge, ter forhogdun 
to donne bonne him dagas laestun. 

(Christ III, 11. 1284-88) 

[Then the third sorrow for those needy ones, muttering in cares, 
is that they look on the pure, rejoicing gladly before their good 
deeds, which they, those unhappy ( unscelge) ones, despised to 
do before, during their days on earth.] 

Further, in Napier LX, the damned are called 'unsaeligan yrmingas' for precisely the 
same reason: 

6a earman synfullan sceolon bonne sare aswasman fram ansyne 
ures drihtnes and ealre haligra and fram wlite and fram wuldre 
heofona rices and banon gewiton in ba ecan tintegru helle 
wites. 45 

[The wretched sinners must then very sorrowfully depart from 
the face of our Lord and of the saints and from the beauty and 
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the glory of the kingdom of heaven and go from thence into the 
eternal torture of hell-punishment.] 

In both these cases, the damned are unhappy because of the joy of the blessed. 
Interestingly, Grendel's sorrow seems to have the same source. He is first roused 
to violence by the songs of joy and creation in Heorot. These joys of heaven cause 
him pain and unhappiness: 

Da se ellengaest earfodlice 
brage gej>olode, se be in bystrum bad, 
btet he dogora gehwam dream gehyrde 
hludne in healle. 

(Beowulf, 11. 86-88) 

[Then the foreign spirit suffered painfully (or sorrowfully) for a 
time, he who dwelt in darkness, because every day he heard joy 
loud in the hall.] 

In some accounts of Last Judgement discussed by Rudolph Willard, 46 the damned 
souls are even made to go through the realms of the blessed, presumably to increase 
their sorrow at seeing the joys of the saved. This is the case in Napier XXIX, 
where the damned are forced to look at the joys of heaven before being thrown into 
the jaws of a gigantic dragon who spews them into the midst of hell. 

Later, using language common to the elegies, the poet says that Grendel's 
journey to Heorot (resulting in his journey to hell) is a 'geocor si5' [sad journey] 
(Beowulf, 1. 765), just as the journey of the damned is 'se sara si5' [the sorrowful 
journey] in CCCC 201. 47 

Further, we see the sadness of both Grendel and the damned in their weeping. 
When finally caught, Grendel wails so hideously that the Danes are transfixed with 
horror: 


NorS-Denum stod 
atelic egesa, anra gehylcum 
bara be of wealle wop gehyrdon, 
gryreleod galan Godes andsacan, 
sigeleasne sang, sar wanigean 
helle hasfton. 

(Beowulf, 11. 783-88) 
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[Gripping terror seized the North Danes, each and every one of 
those who heard the weeping from the wall, heard God's 
adversary singing a terror-song, a song without victory, 
bewailing his pain, hell's captive.] 

In the homilies related to the theme of the penitent damned, the lost weep for 
themselves profusely. In Vercelli IX, for example, 'hi bonne onginnaS singan 
swiSe sorhfulne sang 7 swi5e wependre stemne' [they then begin to sing a very 
sorrowful song and with a very weeping voice]. 48 As pointed out above, the phrase 
’wependre stefne’ describes the attitude of the penitent in the Penitential of Pseudo- 
Egbert. In Christ III, the sinful weep at the coming Judgement: ’Beomas greta QJ 
wepad wanende wergum stefnum/ heane, hygegeomre, hreowum gedreahte./ 
. . . Daer bid . . ./ gehreow and hlud wop' [Men wail, weep with weary voices 
groaning, abject, sad of mind, tormented by remorse .... There is . . . remorse 
and loud weeping] (11. 991-93, 997, 998). Their weeping, it should be noted, is 
connected with gehreow ('remorse, penitence'). Again, in Vercelli IV, the audience 
is to weep now so that it will not have to 'wepan bone ungeendon wop' [weep the 
unended weep]. 49 For the damned, this weeping represents belated penitence. 

In defeat, Grendel resembles the penitent damned in more key details. In 
Beowulf's mighty hand-grip, he becomes 'forht on ferhde' [afraid at heart] 
( Beowulf. , 1. 754) just as the damned do on Judgement Day. In Christ III, Christ 
appears 'egeslic ond grimlic' [horrible and grim] (1. 918) to the damned who become 
'forht on ferSe' [afraid at heart] (1. 924), as Grendel does. This phrase is of course 
formulaic and does not suggest direct influence. Nevertheless, Grendel's fear 
parallels that of the damned. 

Like the damned, Grendel wants to flee for cover: 'Hyge wass him hinfus, 
wolde on heolster fleon' [His thought was eager to depart, wanted to flee into 
refuge] (Beowulf, 1. 755). Several homilies mention the fact that the damned seek 
to hide themselves at the Judgement Day - of course to no avail. Vercelli XV, for 
example, has the damned repeat a verse from Revelation 6, where the people of earth 
attempt to hide themselves in mountains and caves and call the rocks to fall down on 
them to hide them from the judgement of God. At the Judgement Day, the souls of 
the wicked become like glass, and even though they wish to hide themselves in 
shame, they cannot. 50 In Christ and Satan, Satan laments his lack of heolstor or 
'refuge' (1. 100). 

Like the penitent damned, Grendel becomes pitiable and miserable (in the 
etymological sense of the word). The poet describes him with the word 'earmlic' 
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[miserable, pitiable] (Beowulf, 1. 807), earm being the usual term for the damned 
in the Old English homiletic lexicon. 

It is significant that Grendel not only suffers physical defeat at the hands of 
Beowulf but, like the damned, he is made to realize the fact that his body cannot 
avail him: 'Da J>ast onfunde . . ./ [>ast him se lichoma ltestan noldan 1 [Then he 
discovered . . . that his body would not serve him] ( Beowulf\ 11. 809, 812). Again 
like the damned, he must finally face the fact that his last day on earth has come: 
'wiste be geornor,/ J>aet his aldres waes ende gegongen,/ dogera dsegrim' [He knew 
the more surely that the end of his life had come, the final day-count of days] 
(Beowulf, 11. 821-22). 

The damned in Vercelli XV must make a similar realization: '7 nu we magon 
geseon 7 witan witodlice 5aet nu nealaeced ure endedaege' [and now we must see and 
know certainly that our end day is approaching]. 51 Blickling X contains a parallel 
statement: 'Magon we bonne nu geseon & oncnawan & swibe gearelice ongeotan bast 
bisses middangeardes ende swibe neah is' [Let us then now see and recognize and 
very eagerly perceive that the end of this earth is very near]. 52 A series of warnings 
in direct address in Napier XLIX includes the following statement: 'hwaet, bu to lyt 
hogedest ymb bone ende bines lifes' [Lo, you thought too little about the end of your 
life]. 53 A homily for a Monday in Rogationtide appeals to the listeners, Magon we 
nu ongitan, men ba leofstan, baette ure ealre ende swide mislice toweard nealaeceb' 
[Let us now perceive, beloved, that end of each of us is nearing very swiftly 
(hectically?)]. 54 Judgment Day I similarly announces the end time, when 'feores 
bid ast ende/ anra gehwylcum' [life is at an end for each and every one] (Judgment 
Day I, 11. 2-3). 

Thus, the 'sympathetic' Grendel which scholars have recognized may be no 
modern illusion: the fitful sympathy extended toward him seems to echo the pathos 
of the damned from the homiletic tradition. 

Of course, it is impossible to forget that Grendel has a loathsome, bestial side 
as well. He ravages Heorot and slays countless warriors. The poet is careful to 
give him monstrous qualities, like the glowing eyes: 'him of eagum stod/ ligge 
gelicost leoht unfaeger' [a hideous light, most like fire, glinted from his eyes] 
(Beowulf, 11. 726-27). Later, his power to do harm is personified in his beast-like 
arm: 'foran asghwylc waes,/ stidra nasgla gehwylc style gelicost,/ haebenes 
handsporu hilderinces' [in front each (sc. of the fingers) was a strong nail, most 
like steel, the heathen hand-claw of the battle warrior] ( Beowulf , 11. 984-86). 
Grendel terrifies most as a rapacious devourer of human flesh. 
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Grendel js a figure of pathos and terror, precisely the emotions on which 
homilies and poems on the Last Judgement depend. Like the Satan of Christ and 
Satan, he becomes more human in his suffering. But of course, he is still the 
monstrous enemy of God. The ambivalence comes to the surface when the poet tells 
us, 'No his lifgedal/ sarlic Jnthte secga asnegum' [Not at all did his parting from life 
seem sorrowful for any of the men] ( Beowulf , 11. 841-42), for it has been 
exceedingly sorrowful for Grendel himself, who 

si55an dreama leas 
in fenfreodo feorh alegde, 
hasjjene sawle; pxr him hel onfeng. 

0 Beowulf ; 11. 850-52) 

[afterwards, destitute of joys, he laid down his life in the fen- 
refuge, the heathen soul; there hell received him.] 

Though the force of this section is not predominantly hortatory, the many parallels to 
the homiletic literature imply that the poet has transmuted material from Anglo-Saxon 
lore of hell and Judgement into poetic form. 

As I have tried to suggest, the element of pathos in the theme of the penitent 
damned has a didactic purpose - to help the audience to imagine creatively the pains 
of hell and thus be able to turn away from evil to the brighter joys of the heavenly 
hall. 

Thus in Beowulf as well as in Christ and Satan, the figures of evil possess 
some of the characteristics of the penitent damned. They are sorrowful, sad 
creatures on the one hand, but on the other, horrific, damned souls. Satan, more 
than Grendel, acknowledges his sins and has a sort of remorse for them - in the 
opening sections of Christ and Satan at least. Grendel, on the other hand, is merely 
sad, not remorseful: though he is made to understand the source of his suffering, he 
does not undergo any belated penitence. More generally, though, he shares the 
sorrow and terror of the penitent damned. 
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On fols 185r-185v of British Library MS Harley 585, there is an Old English 
metrical charm, commonly called Charm for Delayed Birth} This charm is perhaps 
misnamed, 2 because it deals, not with delayed birth as such, but with the inability of 
the wifman for whom it is written to conceive at all, or to bring a child to term 
without miscarriage. 3 The charm seems divided into three sections, thought by 
Dobbie to be 'three originally separate texts (11. 1-15, 16-20, 21-31) which were 
combined into one by the scribe of the Harley manuscript’. 4 Each opens with a 
variation on the phrase, 'Se wifman, se hire cild afedan ne masg' [the woman, who 
is unable to bring forth her child . . .], and each suggests a remedy whereby the 
woman may both conceive and bear a healthy, living child. In all of these sections, 
we find elements pertinent to both conception or childbirth, and death, since linkages 
are made between the grave and the marriage bed, a child's burial place and a 'grain' 
of earth from it which is wrapped like an infant in wool, and milk swallowed 
together with clear running water. All of these are evident signs of sympathetic 
magic underlying the charm, and the spells would be intensified by the wifman s 
ritual enactment of issues directly involving female fertility. 

We might therefore assume that elements of Christianity are not readily 
apparent in Delayed Birth, but they are certainly not unknown in the Old English 
metrical charm canon. In the charm 5 which precedes Delayed Birth , separated from 
it only by vernacular prose charms, 6 we notice in the opening formula that the 
composer or scribe has included a quasi-Christian invocation of the birth of Christ, 
and its wide-spreading fame which, by sympathetic magic would assume properties 
of perception and clairvoyance. It is to this 'far-seeing' association made with the 
Nativity that the charm appeals, to expose the theft or loss of cattle, and to find the 
missing herd. 7 


Bsedleem hatte seo buruh fie Crist on acaenned waes. 
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seo is gemtersod geond ealne middangeard. 

(Harley MS 585, For Loss of Cattle, lines 3-4) 

[The town is called Bethlehem where Christ was born; 

It is renowned throughout the whole earth.] 

Thereafter in this charm, the cross of Christ is called upon in invocatory form, with 
the petitioner directing his prayers to the four points of the compass in ritual address, 
and finally, '}>a haligan Cristes rode' [the holy rood of Christ] becomes almost a 
mediatorial agent before the prayer-ending 'Amen'. 

Delayed Birth is the next metrical charm after Loss of Cattle and, in 
comparison, appears initially to be wholly pagan. In fact, the only immediate 
connection which we can draw between Loss of Cattle and Delayed Birth seems to 
be the common theme of birth. However, while Loss of Cattle employs the miracle 
of the Incarnation for magical ends, Delayed Birth concerns itself with human birth 
as an end in itself, and most specifically with the act of bringing a child to term 
without mishap. It is therefore interested in natural, not miraculous pregnancy, 
which is intended to lead to the birth, not of a powerful and divine Saviour, but of a 
normal, healthy human child. 

We find this intimate central issue of human childbearing and childbirth set into 
instructions for the would-be mother throughout Delayed Birth, which at first 
glance seem part of a ritual magic bearing directly on the prevention of infant 
mortality or spontaneous miscarriage. As examples of this folk-culture enactment, 
we see the wifmati instructed to step three times over a dead man's grave while 
reciting three formulas which suggest a strong element of the sympathetic magic 
mentioned earlier. These formulas seem evidently framed to 'insult' her condition 
and hence place it at a distance from her (lines 4-6: 'la^an laetbyrde' [hateful slowed 
birth]; 'swasran swaerbyrde' 8 [oppressive heavy birth]; 'ladan lambyrde' [wicked 
retarded birth]). By her physical activity, too, she associates her condition with 
death and burial, thus removing it from her by declaring it both shameful or worthy 
of insult, and 'dead' to her. The antithesis of this rejection appears next in the charm 
for, when the occasion arises that she does find herself to be pregnant, she is to go 
to her husband's bed instead of to a grave, to step over him instead of over a corpse, 
and to recite yet another formula, again the result of sympathetic magic which makes 
the association of the 'cwican cilde' [living child], the 'fulborenum' [of full term] 
with the living man, and rejects the 'cwellendum' or 'faegan' child [the 'slain' or 
'doomed' child], as she rejected the imperfect conditions of pregnancy at the grave 
(lines 10-11). 
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In the same fashion, the wifman is instructed to take some earth for conjuring 
from her own child's grave, 'genime heo sylf hyre agenes cildes gebyrgenne dael', a 
child probably still-born; 'then let her take', either 'herself (merely underlining the 
importance of the wifman 's role) or 'by herself (meaning 'with no help from 
anyone else'), 'some earth from her own child's grave' (lines 16-17). In the section 
following this injunction, she is required to drink as a potion, milk mixed with 
running water, perhaps denoting the water in which the unborn child lives and the 
milk which sustains it after birth: 9 

Se wifman . . . nime bonne anes / bleos cu meoluc on hyre 
handae and gesupe }>onne mid hyre / muj>e and gange bonne to 
ymendum wastere and spiwe p’&r / in pa meolc and hlade bonne 
mid b<ere ylcan hand bass / weeteres mu5 fulne and forswelge. 

(lines 21-25) 

[Let the woman then take some milk of a entirely-white 10 cow in 
her hand and sup a mouthful, and then go to running water and 
spit the milk into it, and draw forth a mouthful of the water, and 
swallow it.] 

With each of these actions come formulae which the wifman is to say: she 
underlines the removal from her of her past woe with the words said at the sale of 
the grave-clod in its black wool shroud (lines 19-20), and confirms in words her 
strengthening by the milk-water solution (lines 26-28). Thus, we see in each set of 
instructions, a prescribed action to be taken together with a specific and magically- 
analogous formula to be recited as part of the charm. This relationship between 
word and action is common to folk-magic, with the one actualizing or substantiating 
the other. 

There is, however, in the middle of this metrical charm, an echo of something 
other than fertility ritual or sympathetic magic, which seems to have found its way 
into the folk-culture enactments almost by mistake. Whether or not we accept 
Dobbie's distinction of the 'three originally separate texts', we still find, in his first 
designated 'text', a curious marriage of disparate elements, breaking the section into 
two cultural milieux. The first, already described as that of sympathetic magic, runs 
from lines 1-11. We then come abruptly upon the second, for among the odd 
instructions for the wifman is surely the oddest of all, the hard-to-interpret lines 12- 
15b: 
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Arid j>onne seo modor gefele Jjast J>set bearn si cwic, ga / f>onne to 
' cyrican, and Jxtnne heo toforan }>an weofode cume, / cwe)>e 
Jionne: 

Criste, ic sasde, >is gecyj>ed! 

Here we have instructions for an action to be taken and a formula to be recited which 
seem to have no clear interpretation at all, and appear to bear no relationship to each 
other, apart from the fact that the wifman has been told to enter a Christian house of 
worship, and her prescribed words make reference to Christ. This is, as we have 
seen, very different from the Christian permeation of the Loss of Cattle charm 
which goes before Delayed Birth in the manuscript. 

As a possible answer to this problematic section, I suggest that we may be 
hearing an echo of a monastic reference to scripture or liturgy instead of a pagan 
conjuring with Christian words, since I do not believe that Delayed Birth uses the 
name of Christ for conjuring in the same way that Loss of Cattle or other charm- 
poems 11 seem to do. The conjuring which does appear in Delayed Birth is linked to 
sympathetic magic, as we have seen in the sections already described, and is of a 
homely, rustic sort in all of the other instructions. Therefore it seems unlikely that 
we would find a single inclusion of this other kind of verbal conjuring with the name 
of Christ in a poem which uses quite a different sort of magic. But this does not of 
course clarify what we do have here, nor does it explain what these words might 
possibly mean. 

For a preliminary translation of these lines, then, we find the following: And 
when the mother feels that that child be living' (more freely, ’when the baby 
quickens within her womb’) ’let her go then to church and when she is come before 
the altar, let her speak then, "By Christ, I said, this has been made known" ’. In all 
probability, the line is corrupt in its grammatical and syntactical construction, but 
even bearing such immediate problems in mind, we cannot avoid the presence of the 
word ’Criste' as an inclusion from a cultural milieu which differs from that of the 
rest of the poem. 

Clearly it is an exhortation to thanksgiving, and a Christian thanksgiving at 
that. It might also seem to tally with the suggestion that miscarriage has been part of 
the wifman' s problem, since 'J>ast pset bearn si cwic' does suggest a mother's 
awareness of foetal activity, usually towards the end of the first trimester of 
pregnancy after the initial danger period for spontaneous miscarriage. But what of 
the formula to be said by the pregnant wifmatil Unlike the other prescribed words, 
this seems to have no immediate relationship to the action she has taken in going to 
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church and placing herself before the altar. What, therefore, if anything, does it 
mean? What does the instrumental or dative form of Crist signify? To what do 'ic 
saede' and 'pis' refer? Are we to assume that substantial emendation is the only 
means of making sense of this, or do we merely abandon the line as hopelessly 
corrupt and meaningless? 

While I realize that the following can be no more than mere speculation, given 
the complex and complicated history of transmission for these charms, I will 
nevertheless attempt the following reconstruction. It is possible that the first part of 
the section, 'ponne seo modor gefele past paet beam si cwic', may contain more than 
a mere indication of when to go to church to give thanks. Since we are evidently 
shifting from folk-culture to Christian practice with the introduction of such words 
as 'cyrican' and 'weofode', it seems reasonable to suggest that other shifts 
pertaining to this new cultural milieu might also be anticipated. The compiler or 
interpolator of these lines evidently appears to expect his reader to understand the 
significance of a woman whose child has moved within her, going to church and 
saying aloud ('cwepe') the seemingly-unintelligible phrase 'Criste, ic saede, pis 
gecyped’. Cockayne, in the last century, rendered this phrase as To Christ I have 
said, this is declared'. 12 In 1909, Felix Grendon translated it as 'By Christ, I said, 
this [miracle] has been manifested'. 13 Dobbie interpreted it as 'By Christ, I said, 
this has been made known', 14 which I have included above as the translation 
followed by Dobbie's 1942 edition which I am using. In 1948, G. Storms 
translated it as 'I have said that by Christ it is manifested', 15 and Grattan and Singer 
assume it to mean 'To Christ I have declared this child announced', 16 in their 1952 
study of the charms. 

If we are to take the church setting seriously, then a more careful examination 
of the circumstances set out in the charm might be in order. We should perhaps 
recall the stories of biblical women, barren or unable to bear children, who were 
blessed by God and successfully carried to term a healthy living child. Yet we are 
still left with the problem that the wifman is asked to carry out the instructions, not 
when she has given birth, but 'ponne seo modor gefele paet pact beam si cwic'; in 
other words, she is to perform the actions and say the words of the charm as we 
have them, while she is still pregnant but possibly past the danger of early 
miscarriage. The explicitness as to when in her pregnancy she is to fulfill her 
charm-task requires that we search in another direction. 

I suggest that the formula to be said in front of the altar may carry within it the 
germ of a suggestion for an appropriate thanksgiving which might readily apply to 
such a situation. 'Ic saede' might well carry the sense of 'recite', and while we have 
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evidently lost the indication of what it actually was that should be recited or said, the 
compiler or composer of this part of the charm may have had a specific prayer in 
mind, to which reference may once have existed here. It is not perhaps too far¬ 
fetched to cast about for a suitable prayer, and to wonder if this section of Delayed 
Birth did not once include reference to a form of the Magnificat, taken from Luke's 
account of the Visitation, when within the once-barren womb of Elisabeth, 'exultavit 
infans in utero ejus', 17 the unborn John the Baptist leaped at the presence of his 
Lord: 'by' or 'for Christ', Criste. 

We should for the moment leave aside the very obvious impracticality of 
having an uneducated peasant woman recite a biblical or liturgical canticle, and 
consider that, for a naive monastic compiler or interpolator, this proposal might 
seem sympathetic and appropriate to such a situation. He could reason that the 
quickening of the wifman's own child would serve to remind its fulfilled mother of 
this other quickening in honour of God, and thence, of the great prayer of the 
Mother of God herself, which is both glorification and thanksgiving. I would 
justify this proposal of the Magnificat by suggesting that, taken this way, it could 
either be the unworldly attempt by a monastic scribe to counter the pagan nature of 
such charms with a more Christian version of his own, or an inclusion by a semi¬ 
literate and superstitious interpolator who felt it prudent to mitigate that same 
paganism in the charm with a Christian reference. The link which he might make, of 
course, would be the movement of the foetus denoting life, 'Jjonne seo modor gefele 
j>aet )>ast beam si cwic', rendered '5a gefagnode j>aet cild on hyre innoSe’ in the 
Anglo-Saxon gospel of Luke, 18 and suggesting a ready-made scriptural 'prayer' to 
take the place of pagan spell-saying. 

This, then, is one possible interpretation of line 15, assuming that we can 
translate it unemended except for an assumed auxiliary verb with 'gecy>ed': 'Criste', 
either 'in honour of or 'by the merits of Christ'; 'ic saede', T, perhaps identifying 
with both Elisabeth and Mary in the role of expectant mother, 'have spoken'; 'jus', 
'this', the condition of healthy pregnancy, suggesting at the same time the 
Incarnation itself, the marvellous conception of John the Baptist by the once- 
childless Elisabeth, and the similar case of the wifman in the charm, once unable to 
conceive or bring a child to term, and now carrying a living baby; 'gecyj>ed', '[is] 
made known' in the demonstrative sense of 'manifested', which refers to the 
wifman' s quickening and may even echo the 'seo is gemtersod' of the earlier charm 
concerning the birth of Christ. 

In his Nativitas Sancti Iohannis Baptistce, Ailfric links the quickening of the 
unborn Baptist with the manifestation of God in Christ, and sees word and prophecy 
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as representing a Revelation of wisdom or truth: 19 

and on innode da-gyt beclysed, mid witigendlicre faegnunge 
getacnode bone halwendan to-cyme ures Alysendes ... He is 
Word gecweden, fordan be word is wisdomes geswutelung. 

In this way he intensifies the connection between words spoken ('ic saede’) and a 
truth revealed ('gecybed'), with the occasion of the Magnificat's utterance as a 
common ground for both. This then is how the charm section might once have been 
set down to read: 'Through Christ I have spoken, this is made known'. Therefore, 
'Criste', at the head of the formula, would govern both the wifmari s 'saying' (the 
prayer of thanksgiving which the monastic scribe had in mind) and the manifestation 
of her pregnancy, as Christ's presence revealed Elisabeth’s healthy pregnancy 
through a similar quickening despite her supposed barrenness, and gave occasion 
for the creation of the Magnificat by Mary. 

Assuming that there is some merit to my suggestion of this portion of Delayed 
Birth being monastic in origin, we must still examine the role played by the 
Magnificat in pre-Conquest church and cloister in order to determine how widely 
used and well known it might have been to our compiler. The story of the Visitation 
itself was familiar to Christian Anglo-Saxons, and would have been dwelt upon in 
sermons; if we return to Ailfric, we find that he speaks of it in his Annunciatio S. 
Marice : 20 


.. Da sang Maria baerrihte done lofsang be we singad on Godes 
cyrcan, tet adcum aefensange, "Magnificat anima mea 
Dominum," and ford od ende. 

We here see that TElfric draws attention to the Magnificat as a lofsang , part of the 
liturgy of Vespers with which a monk would be familiar, even if a peasant woman 
were not. Therefore, for a monastic scribe seeking some way to offset pagan ritual 
with a Christian one, the Magnificat, with its graphic connection to the central issue 
of the Delayed Birth charm, might have seemed a logical and natural prayer to 
propose. 

The general opinion on this section of the poem is that it is a Christian 
interpolation in a series of pagan rituals: such a view does not in any way diminish 
the likelihood of it being a deliberate inclusion of a scriptural element in the charm. 
Indeed, if the interpolation were a pagan attempt at invoking the magic of 
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Christianity, lik^e others discussed earlier, we should find the 'spell' of the canticle 
or biblical verse written out in full, whereas a monastic inclusion which assumes 
familiarity would probably refer to the canticle by abbreviation or in a similarly- 
truncated fashion, as we find frequently used for well-known prayers and canticles 
in early liturgical handbooks. Even ^Elfric in his sermon does not read the entire 
canticle, but refers to it as: 21 

"Magnificat anima mea Dominum," and ford o5 ende. pset is, 

"Min sawul masrsad Drihten:" et reliqua. 

I suggest that we have perhaps lost some words in lines 12-15b which may once 
have contained rubric indications for such a prayer. 

Setting aside the likelihood of an ordinary woman's familiarity with the 
Magnificat as a liturgical canticle, which of itself may not have been the primary 
reason for including Christian elements in a pagan poem, we must finally ask 
whether the monastic compiler would consider it a proper prayer rather than merely 
the Vespers Gospel-canticle from the Benedictine Opus Dei. /Elfric's reference to it 
as the 'lofsang pe we singad on Godes cyrcan, act aelcum aefensange', and the 
glossed presence of it as part of the hymns and canticles in both avatars of the two 
interlinear glossed psalter families would certainly substantiate it as both an oral and 
literary presence in a monastic community. From this evidence, it would seem 
certainly to have been a regular hymn of praise, and possibly also a familiar text 
used for educational purposes, as the Regius glossing tradition would indicate. 22 
But even if the original composition of the charm in its basic form antedated the tenth 
century Reform with its monastic and educational flowerings, the presence of the 
Old English glosses for the Magnificat canticle in the ninth-century Vespasian 
Psalter indicates its early presence in the vernacular as a liturgical and literary 
influence on monastic scriptoria such as the one in which this charm must have been 
written down and compiled. 

We can only speculate on the answers to the remaining difficulties left 
unresolved by my interpretation, but if there is any substance to my suggestions 
concerning lines 12-15b, then we should be turning our attention more closely to the 
question of monastic influence on Old English 'pagan' verse. It would seem that, 
even in a collection deriving as substantially from folklore as does MS Harley 585, 
we may find echoes suggesting a more evident monastic influence than has 
previously been assumed. 
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NOTES 

1 The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems , edited by Elliott Van Kirk Dobbie, The Anglo-Saxon 
Poetic Records, 6 (New York and London, 1942), pp.123-24. All further references will be to this 
edition. 

2 In the opinion of F. Grendon, 'The Anglo-Saxon Charms', The Journal of American Folk- 
Lore , 22 (1909), 206-07. That the poem is misnamed is further mentioned in J. H. G. Grattan and 
C. Singer, Anglo-Saxon Magic and Medicine (London, 1952), p. 188, note 7; and in G. Storms, 
Anglo-Saxon Magic (The Hague, 1948), p. 198. 

3 'Afedan', from the introduction to each charm section, is glossed in Bosworth-Toller's 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary as nutrire , cibare , alere, pascere, with the English sense of 'to bring 
up' or 'rear'. This would refer less to a delay in giving birth than to the bringing of a child to term. 

4 Dobbie, Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems , p. cxxxvi. 

3 Edited by Dobbie, Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, p. 123, as Charm 5, For Loss of Cattle. 

6 Fols 130-93 of British Library MS Harley 585 consist of a collection of both metrical and 
prose vernacular charms (see N. R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon 
[Oxford, 1957] for further detail on Harley 585), and are referred to as 'Lacnunga', or a 'leechbook' 
by T. O. Cockayne in his Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Slarcraft of Early England, 3 vols 
(London, 1864-66), III, 2-80. For Loss of Cattle is found on fols 180v-181r, and is followed by 
prose charms, after which is found the Charm for Delayed Birth discussed in this study. 

7 Dobbie, Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, p. 123. This trope is found elsewhere, in altered 
form, in the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge MS 41 charm, also concerned with the loss of 
cattle (edited by Dobbie, p. 126). 

8 Dobbie has emended the manuscript reading of sweert byr Se to sweerbyrde. Both Grendon, 
pp. 206-07, and the Bosworth-Toller Supplement translate the manuscript reading as 'black' or 
'dismal', assuming sweert to be sweart. Although Dobbie notes that ’the simple emendation . . . 
gives much better sense' (p. 214), the presence of other 'black' and 'white' colour-words in the charm 
perhaps argues for the original emendation of sweart instead. 

9 See also G. Storms, pp. 201-02, who suggests an interpretation similar to my own. 

10 Although 'anes bleos' is commonly interpreted as 'of one colour' (Cockayne, p. 69; Grendon, 
p. 209; Storms, pp. 199 and 201; and Grattan and Singer, p. 191), and despite the fact that the term 
bleo is problematic in its indefiniteness, I would nevertheless suggest 'bleos' here to mean 'pale', 
'white' or 'colourless'. Grendon discusses the significance of single-coloured animals, especially 
those of white or red, on p. 230, and with this in mind, we should consider the German cognate 
Blass [white], as perhaps important to our reading of 'bleos'. Such a reading would intensify 
substantially the sympathetic magic by having white milk taken from a white cow, both therefore 
of a pure and unstained colour, mixed with 'ymendum wastere' [running water], and therefore clear 
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and unstagnant. Id this way, all of the components for the potion are as visually pure of stain as 
they can be. For these reasons, a wholly 'white' cow would be far more plausible in a charm 
warding off miscarriage, than would a cow entirely of red, which might conversely represent the 
blood associated with spontaneous abortion. Because the charm specifies a colour for the cow, we 
must assume that this element is of importance to the spell, and 'anes bleos' as 'of white' fits the 
logic more closely than 'anes bleos' as 'of one' unspecified 'colour'. 

In Harley 585, Against a Dwarf and For Loss of Cattle ; elsewhere, in British Library MS 
Cotton Caligula A vii, For Unfruitful Land\ and in CCCC MS 41, For Loss of Cattle and A 
Journey Charm. 

12 Cockayne, p. 69. 

Grendon, p. 207. 

14 Dobbie, p. 214. 

15 Storms, p. 199. 

16 Grattan and Singer, p. 191. 

17 Luke 1. 41. 

1* Da Halgan Godspel on Englisc: The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Holy Gospels , edited by 
Benjamin Thorpe (London, 1842), p. 114. 

^ The Homilies of the Anglo Saxon Church, The First Part containing the Sermones 
Catholici or Homilies of AElfric, edited by Benjamin Thorpe, 2 vols (London, 1844-46), I, 352, 
358. 

20 Thorpe, The Homilies of the Anglo Saxon Church , I, 202. 

21 Thorpe, Homilies, I, 202. 

22 Der altenglische Regius-Psalter, edited by F. Roeder, Studien zur englischen Philologie, 18 
(Halle, 1904). If it is the case that the Regius Psalter is 'a book for study, not a service book', as 
noted in The Salisbury Psalter, edited by Celia Sisam and Kenneth Sisam, EETS, os 242 (London, 
1959), p. 52, it is evident that monks learning Latin would have worked with hymns and canticles 
as well as with psalms, and consequently would have become familiar with the Magnificat in the 
classroom as well as the Office. 
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The Versification of The Canterbury Tales 
A Computer-based Statistical Study 

Charles Barber and Nicolas Barber 

PARTI 

Testing Southworth's Hypothesis 

During the first half of the present century, there was no great difference of opinion 
about the pronunciation of word-final unstressed -e in Chaucer's verse. It was 
accepted that word-final -e was frequently pronounced (as /a/), but that it was 
regularly elided before vowels and before many words whose spelling began with 
h. It was also accepted that in many words the final -e was not pronounced, but 
was merely orthographical. This traditional view is found in the Introduction to 
F. N. Robinson's edition of Chaucer, which for several generations of students has 
been the standard text. Robinson says, for example: 

The most important difference between Chaucer's English and 
modern English, for the purpose of versification, lies in the 
numerous final -e's and other light inflectional endings 
described in the preceding pages. These endings are ordinarily 
pronounced in the verse, and indeed are essential to the rhythm. 

They are also pronounced in rime, and Chaucer with almost 
complete consistency avoided riming words in -e with words 
not etymologically or grammatically entitled to that ending. But 
within the verse final -e is regularly elided before an initial 
vowel or before an h which is either silent (as in honour) or 
slightly pronounced (as in he, his, her, him, hem, hadde, 
and a few other words). Before initial consonants -e is 
ordinarily sounded, though there are cases on almost every page 
where it must have been either slurred or entirely apocopated. 1 
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In the 1950s', however, this traditional view of Chaucer's versification was 
challenged in a series of works by J. G. Southworth .2 Southworth argued that 
word-final -e had disappeared from speech by Chaucer's time, and was not 
pronounced in his verse, which had an irregular movement very different from 
modern iambic verse. Moreover, Southworth vigorously attacked what he saw as a 
circularity in the procedures of the traditionalists, who devised a prosody by 
doctoring the text (choosing readings from different manuscripts) to make it 
'metrical'. 

Subsequent debate on the subject has tended to deal with the linguistic 
evidence about the date of the loss of -e in various sections of the speech- 
community, the possible relationship between speech and the usage in poetry, and 
the significance of certain rhymes (such as Rometto me)? Such discussion, 
however, can by its nature hardly be conclusive, and Southworth’s theory has been 
neither definitively proved nor definitively disproved. Yet it has surely been 
obvious from the beginning that, in principle at any rate, the question can be decided 
beyond any reasonable doubt by statistical methods, and that is what we attempt to 
do in the present study. 

Let us take a simplified example. Suppose we take the first thousand lines of 
The Canterbury Tales in which word-final -e does not occur at all inside the line, 
and count the number of syllables per line. Let us say that the average (i.e. the 
arithmetic mean) comes out at 10.2 syllables per line. Then let us take the first 
thousand lines of the same work in which two examples of word-final -e occur 
inside the line, and count the number of syllables per line in this second group (not 
counting -e as a syllable). If Southworth is right, the arithmetic mean for this group 
too must come out at something near 10.2 syllables per line. If, on the other hand, 
all the final -e's were pronounced, this second average must come out at something 
near 8.2; whereas if only half of them were pronounced, the figure must come out at 
about 9.2. Whether the differences obtained between the different types of line are 
statistically significant can be calculated by standard methods. The larger the 
sample, of course, the more reliable the results. 

A more elaborate version of this procedure provides the basis for Part I of this 
study. It is to be noticed that the method makes no prosodic assumptions at all, and 
would work with verse of any kind, on whatever principles it was written. It is 
obviously desirable, however, that all the verse in the sample should make use of the 
same type of metre, though it does not matter at all whether the lines are arranged in 
couplets or in stanzas of different kinds. It would be generally accepted that, with 
the sole exception of Chaucer's 'Tale of Sir Thopas', the verse passages of The 
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Canterbury Tales do indeed provide a body of material written in the same metre. 
The material chosen for our statistical study is accordingly the entire verse of The 
Canterbury Tales, 'Sir Thopas' alone being excluded. 

It is necessary, however, to pay heed to Southworth's warnings about the 
doctoring of texts to fit a metrical theory. For this reason, it is necessary to carry out 
the analysis, not on an edited text, but on a manuscript. This should be an early and 
reliable one, and we have chosen to use the Hengwrt manuscript, in the admirable 
facsimile edition edited by Paul G. Ruggiers. 4 We have permitted ourselves no 
departures from this text. If the reading of a line is doubtful, that line is omitted 
from the study, not emended. Thus some lines are omitted because the manuscript 
is damaged and part of the line cannot be read. Some are omitted because they are 
plainly nonsensical; other manuscripts may have a reading which makes sense, but 
this is disregarded. Some are omitted because they contain a Roman numeral. 
Some are omitted because they are written in a later hand, such as the one 
categorised by the Hengwrt editors as 'Hand F', and cannot be considered authentic. 
But a line is never omitted on metrical grounds - because it is very long, for 
example, or very short, or reads roughly - for it is essential to avoid making 
prosodic presuppositions. 

After a pilot study carried out manually, we set up computer-programmes for 
the main study. 5 One of us (CB) devised the whole research-programme and carried 
out the analysis of the text. The other (NB) wrote the computer-programmes and 
did the necessary statistical calculations. To simplify the exposition, and avoid 
frequent repetition of 'word-final unstressed -e', we shall define a few expressions 
which we shall use a good deal, and introduce abbreviations for some of them: 

Basic line-length (BLL): the number of syllables in a line, 
excluding all examples of word-final unstressed -e, and 
also excluding any unstressed syllables at the end of the 
line. 

E: unstressed word-final -e, excluding those in line-final 

position. 

UE: unelided E. 

Line-final E (LFE): unstressed word-final -e occurring at the 
end of a line of verse. 

UF: unstressed syllable (excluding LFE) occurring after the 
last stressed syllable in a line. 
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Where appropriate, the abbreviations can also mean 'Number of..or 'Number of 
examples of . . 

It will be noticed that a distinction is made between syllables occurring inside a 
line, and those occurring at the end. This is because it may well have been the case 
that final unstressed syllables in a line were extra-metrical, and so should be 
disregarded in the statistical comparisons; and our pilot study rather suggested that 
this was in fact so. 

We have not, however, disregarded the line-endings; instead, we have broken 
down the lines into different categories, and analysed each category separately. The 
first category is that which contains neither LFE nor UF, i.e. in which there are no 
unstressed syllables at the end of the line; this we can call the 0-0 type of line. The 
following is an example: 6 

Ex. 1 Of which vertu engendred is the flour 

(A0004). 

The second category is of lines which contain LFE, but do not contain UF; this is 
the 0-1 type of line, like the following: 

Ex. 2 Whan that Aueryll with his shoures soote 

(A0001). 

The third category contains UF, but not LFE; this is the 1 -0 type of line: 

Ex. 3 So priketh hem nature / in hir corages 

(A0011). 

The fourth category contains both UF and LFE; this is the 1-1 type of line: 

Ex. 4 Ire is a synne / oon of the grete of seuene 

(B2005). 

And finally, there are a few lines which contain two UF but no LFE; this is the 2-0 
type of line: 

Ex. 5 Thomas / of me / thow shalt nat been yflatered 

(B1970). 
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In the analysis, each of these five categories has been handled separately. We have 
found no examples of a 2-1 type of line, i.e. one containing two UF and one LFE. 

This categorisation does, however, raise a question of methodology. We are 
categorising the lines according to what occurs, or does not occur, after the final 
stressed syllable of the line. But how can we identify this final stressed syllable 
without making prosodic assumptions? The criterion we have used for the final 
stressed syllable is that it is the rhyming syllable. So in Example 1 above, flour 
rhymes with lycour, and the rhyming syllables -cour/flour are taken to be the final 
stresses in the line. In Example 2, similarly, soote rhymes with roote, and 
(whether or not LFE was pronounced) the rhyming syllables are soot-/root-. In 
Example 3, corages rhymes with pilgrymages ; the rhyming syllables are -rag- 
l-mag-, which are therefore taken to be the final stresses. In Example 4, seuene 
rhymes with heuene, and the rhyming syllables are seufheu-. And in Example 5, 
finally, yflatered rhymes with scatered, and the rhyming syllables are flat-/scat-. 
It could be argued that this method involves a prosodic assumption, since it takes the 
rhyming syllable to be the last stressed one in the line; but if so it is a minimal 
assumption. 

In the vast majority of lines there is no difficulty in identifying the rhyming 
syllable. There are occasional problems, however, which to some extent are caused 
by Chaucer's habit of sometimes using identical syllables instead of full rhymes. He 
sometimes rhymes homophones, such as style 'style' with style 'stile' (E0105- 
06), or rhymes final identical syllables such as -ly, as in thriftily/yemanly 
(A0105-06). In these particular cases there is no problem in identifying the rhyming 
syllable, nor is there any difficulty in taking the final -ly to be stressed, since there 
is ample evidence that such syllables could be stressed, and indeed that forms with 
the stressed syllable persisted in English as late as 1600. 7 Problems arise, however, 
when there is more than one possible candidate in a line for the honour of being 
rhyming syllable. Such is the case for example with priuely/softely (A4057-58) 
and with hardily/holily (B2285-86). A purely mechanical analysis would take the 
rhyming syllables to be -uel-/-tel- and -dil-t-UT. This is highly implausible, 
however, on historical-linguistic grounds, and it is more reasonable to classify the 
lines as rhyming on the final syllable. Similarly, if the ending -ioun is taken to 
constitute two syllables (- i-oun ), as it is in our analysis, a problem arises with 
rhymes like Scorpiounlconfusioun. Here a mechanical analysis would give the 
rhyming syllables as -pi-fsi-, but this is implausible, and we in fact analyse the 
rhyme as occurring on the final syllable. This analysis is supported by rhymes in 
stanzaic portions of the poem, where there are often three rhyming words. For 
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example, there is a rhyme Abusioun/conclusioun (D0214-15), which on a 
mechanical analysis might be taken to rhyme on -bus-/-clus-\ but these words also 
rhyme with doun (D0212), which shows conclusively that the rhyme is on the final 
syllable. Other rhymes where similar decisions have been taken include 
Citee/solempnytee (A2701-02), haliday/any day (A3309-10) (cf. the rhyme 
haliday/gay at A3339-40), receyue/deceyue (10917-18), and affiance/alliance 
(11329-30). The total number of such debatable rhymes, however, is very small. 
Notice that in such cases the decision to treat the final syllable as stressed is not 
taken on metrical or prosodic grounds: it has nothing to do with the length or the 
rhythm of the line, and is made solely on the evidence of historical linguistics. 8 

The programme of analysis involved making eight entries for each line of 
verse. These were recorded on the computer-disk, and also given as a print-out in 
eight columns. The eight entries were as follows: 


Col. 1 

Line-number 

Col. 2 

Basic line-length (BLL) 

Col. 3 

Value of E 

Col. 4 

Value of UE 

Col. 5 

Value of UF 

Col. 6 

Value of LFE 

Col. 7 

A record of all words in the line containing UE, 

Col. 8 

and of any other words considered significant. 


The line-number (Column 1) consists of one letter and four figures, beginning 
at A0001 and ending at 12156. The figures are those given to the lines in the 
Ruggiers edition of the Hengwrt manuscript. The initial upper-case letter is 
necessary because the Hengwrt editors do not number the verse-lines of the 
manuscript continuously from 1 to (about) 16,000, but retain the traditional line¬ 
numbering of the various sections, thus constantly going back and starting again at 1 
(or sometimes at some other number). In our numbering system, Section A begins 
at the beginning of the General Prologue and ends with A4422 at the end of the 
incomplete 'Cook's Tale' (p. 225 in the Ruggiers edition). Section B begins with 
'The Wife of Bath's Prologue’, and ends with B4636 at the end of 'The Nun's 
Priest's Tale' (p. 422). Section C begins with the Prologue to 'The Manciple's 
Tale' and ends at C362 at the end of that tale (p. 441). Section D begins with the 
Prologue to 'The Man of Law's Tale', and ends at D1162 at the end of that tale 
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(p. 506). Section E begins at E0009 with the beginning of 'The Squire's Tale', and 
ends at E2440 after the Host's comments on 'The Merchant's Tale' (p. 606). 
Section F begins with the Host's words to the Franklin (spoken to the Squire in the 
Ellesmere manuscript), and after eight lines leaps on to F0709 at the beginning of 
'The Franklin's Tale'; it ends at F1624 at the end of that tale (p. 654). Section G 
begins with the Prologue to The (Second) Nun's Tale 1 , and ends at G0553 at the 
end of that tale (p. 686). Section H begins with the Prologue to 'The Clerk's Tale', 
and ends at H1219 at the end of that tale (p. 758). And finally Section I begins with 
'The Physician's Tale' and ends at 12156 immediately before Chaucer's 'Tale of 
Melibeus 1 (p. 858); Chaucer's 'Tale of Sir Thopas' occurs in this section (11902- 
2108), but is not included in the study. This division into sections is obviously 
different from the traditional division into Groups or Fragments, but is the most 
convenient for our purposes. 

Column 2 records the Basic Line Length of the line, that is, the number of 
syllables it contains, excluding all examples of E and also excluding any unstressed 
syllables at the end of the line (UF and LFE). It is here that we encounter the main 
practical difficulty of the analysis. For what are we to count as a syllable? Is the 
word euery two syllables, or three? and what about beautee, and bodyes , and 
boldely, and creature, and so on through the alphabet? It is to be noted, however, 
that (at any rate for Part I of this study) the essential virtue is consistency. It does 
not really matter whether we analyse euery as two syllables or as three, provided 
we always analyse it the same way. For it is as likely to occur in one kind of line as 
in another, so that any error in syllable-counting will cancel itself out statistically 
speaking: all types of line may have too many syllables attributed to them, but this 
will not affect the differences between lines containing different numbers of E. We 
have therefore aimed to have clear rules for counting syllables, and where we have 
had to make more-or-less arbitrary decisions about syllable-number we have kept a 
record of each decision and stuck to it in later occurrences. 

The general rule adopted for counting syllables is to reckon everything as a 
syllable which is spelt as one. So euery is analysed as three syllables, one for each 
of the vowel-symbols in its spelling; and Atthenes, bokeler, boldely, exiled, 
foweles, hunterys, lowely, remenant, and wodecraft are all similarly analysed as 
having three syllables. The digraphs ai, ay, au, ee, ei, eu, ey, oi, oo, and 
ou are normally taken to represent only one syllable, as in batailles (3 syllables), 
bargaynes (3 syllables), sauc(e) (one syllable), threed (one syllable), seith 'says' 
(one syllable), seuretee 'surety' (3 syllables), frankeleyn (3 syllables), boill(e) 
(one syllable), hoot 'hot' (one syllable), and koud(e) 'could' (one syllable). But in 
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Classical proper names, the ending -eus is on the contrary analysed as two 
syllables, so that Theseus has three syllables. The digraphs ea, ie, and ye cause 
some difficulty, since each of them can represent either a single vowel or a sequence 
of two vowels, and decisions have to be made in individual cases. So diet 'diet' is 
analysed as two syllables, but hierd(e) 'shepherd' as one; geant 'giant' as two, but 
-geant in sergeant as one. In some cases arbitrary decisions had to be made: thus 
forms like ladyes were analysed as having three syllables, whereas forms like 
ladies were taken to have only two, and ladye and ladie were treated similarly. 
This is hardly likely to represent the scribe's usage (or Chaucer's), but has the 
advantage of consistency, and also of dividing this group of doubtful cases more or 
less equally between the two possible types of category. 

Other vowel-digraphs are normally taken to represent two syllables, as in 
Dian 'Diana' (2 syllables), poet (2 syllables), Iuels 'jewels' (2 syllables), ryot 
'riot' (2 syllables), ydiot 'idiot' (3 syllables). Endings such as -ial, -ian, 
-ienc(e), -lent , -ion, -ioun, and -ious are taken to have two syllables each. 

Departures are made from these general rules when they seem called for on 
historical-linguistic grounds. So in some words, such as proeued 'proved, tested’ 
and moeuer 'mover', the digraph oe is taken to represent only one syllable; and 
contrariwise in a few words such as deitee and obeisance , the digraph ei is taken 
to represent two syllables. 

In cases where we have had to make decisions about the number of syllables in 
a word, or class of words, these have always been made on historical-linguistic 
grounds, never on metrical grounds. And, since consistency is essential, once we 
have made such a decision we stick to it for the rest of the analysis. 

Because of the spelling-criterion used in counting syllables, any departure in 
the count from Chaucer's own intentions will almost invariably be in the same 
direction: more syllables will be recorded than Chaucer himself pronounced in 
reading the verse, not fewer. Occasionally there may be a deviation in the opposite 
direction: for example, a vowel-digraph may be counted as a single syllable when in 
fact for Chaucer it was two syllables. But in the vast majority of cases the Basic 
Line Length allocated will be too long rather than too short (though of course in 
most cases we hope that it will be exactly right). This bias towards over-long lines 
in the count is of no consequence in Part I of the study: as we have said, the errors 
will occur in equal proportions in all the categories analysed, and so will not affect 
the outcome. In Part II of the study, however, it will be necessary for us to attempt 
to eliminate this bias; and then, as we shall see, it will be a positive advantage that 
practically all the deviations are in the same direction. 
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Column 3 records the value of E for the line, in other words the number of 
examples within the line of word-final unstressed -e. This is merely a matter of 
recording the number of words (excluding monosyllables) which end with the 
spelling -e. There are occasional decisions to be made: for example, the word 
meyne 'meinie, retinue' (C0228) is taken not to have E, an analysis supported both 
by the modern pronunciation and by the spelling meynee elsewhere in the 
manuscript (e.g. C0231). On the other hand, pouerte 'poverty' is analysed as 
having E, despite the modern pronunciation, in view of the rhyme pouerte/sherte 
(B1185-86). 

Monosyllabic words - be, he, me, she, the, we, ye - are interpreted as 
having been pronounced with a vowel other than /a/, and so as not having E. It is 
indeed possible that occasionally some of them may have lost their vowel when 
unstressed, especially the, but this is commonly shown in the spelling: the 
manuscript has such forms as thapostle 'the apostle' (B0124), and mendite 
(G0033) (= me endite). Since the is analysed as not containing E, the form atte 
'at the' is analysed in the same way: it is counted as two syllables in Column 2, but 
not counted for Column 3. 

Column 4 gives the value for the line of UE, unelided E. According to the 
traditional view, E was commonly pronounced, but not when subject to elision. So 
Column 4 gives the figure in Column 3 minus the number of E in the line which 
occur in a position where E would be elided. This position is taken to be before a 
vowel at the beginning of the following word. It is to be noted, however, that 
'vowel' here means 'vowel-phoneme', not 'vowel-symbol'; it refers to 
pronunciation, not spelling. Many words whose spelling began with h- had an 
initial vowel in pronunciation, since the h was not pronounced. One category of 
word to which this applied was French loan-words, such as harlot, hazard, 
heritage, homicide, host, humble-, these had already lost their initial /h/ before 
they were borrowed into English, and the modern pronunciations are due to the 
spelling and to Latin influence. 9 It is possible that some such spelling- 
pronunciations had arisen by Chaucer's time, but the majority of them date from the 
Modern English period, and we have therefore assumed that all French words of this 
type caused elision. There is one group of French loans, however, in which initial 
/h/ was pronounced; these are words which French itself had earlier borrowed from 
Germanic, such as hardy, haste, haunch, herald, and heron . 10 We have 
assumed that such words do not cause elision. 

In native English words, and in words borrowed from Old Norse, initial /h/ 
was normally pronounced, and we have assumed that no elision took place before 
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such words as hang, hap, harm, hest, hide , and hurt. In the thirteenth century, 
however, /h/ was lost at the beginning of an unstressed syllable. In consequence, 
words which occurred frequently in both stressed and unstressed positions, like the 
pronouns hit 'it' and hire 'her', developed double forms: a strong form with initial 
/h-/, and a weak form without it. 11 Clearly, the weak form would cause elision, but 
the strong form would not. 

Our difficulty here is that we wish to avoid basing any of our decisions on 
metrical grounds: and if we assert that, in a given line of verse, the word hire is 
stressed (or unstressed), we shall be doing precisely that. To avoid this 
consequence, we have treated certain words as always occurring in their weak 
forms, and therefore without the initial /h-/. The words in question are the pronouns 
he, hem, him, and hir(e), the pronoun-determiners hir(e) and his(e), the adverb 
and conjunction how, and all parts of the verb 'to have' ( haue, hast, hadde, etc.). 
These words are taken to cause elision of a preceding E. Just one exception is made: 
if the words occur in rhyme-position, they must surely be treated as stressed, so in 
such cases we take it that the strong form was used and no elision occurred, as in the 
following: 

Ex. 6 In a gowne of faldyng to the knee 

A daggere hangynge on a laas / hadde he 

(A0391-92). 

Here it is clear that he, being the rhyming syllable, is stressed, and so does not elide 
the E of hadde. No doubt the words in question were sometimes stressed when not 
in rhyme-position, but probably not very often; and it is better to tolerate a small 
amount of error rather than sacrifice consistency. It would be dangerous to launch 
into the extremely subjective business of analysing the stress-pattern of every line of 
verse, and would introduce into the analysis exactly the kind of circularity which 
Southworth objects to. 

In the case of words where there was no initial h in the spelling, we have to 
remember that the symbols i, u, and v could all represent either a vowel-phoneme 
or a consonant-phoneme. So for example the word iuel 'jewel' begins with a 
consonant, and will not cause elision. Notice, too, that words like use began with a 
vowel, and not (as today) with the semivowel /j/ (which would not have caused 
elision). In Chaucer's time, the verb use was pronounced /iuz/ or /y:z/, and so 
would cause elision. The modern pronunciation /ju:z/ was not normal in educated 
speech until the seventeenth century. 12 
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In columns 3 and 4, words which end in Consonant + /l/ or /r/ + -e (like 
bettre, noble, propre, and tendre) are treated in exactly the same way as other 
words. That is, the final -e is interpreted as E, and is elided before a vowel. When 
the E is elided, a word like noble becomes a monosyllable. This may seem odd to 
present-day readers, because today the word is dissyllabic, and the final consonant- 
cluster /-bl/ is not permitted in Present-day English unless the /!/ is syllabic. But this 
was not necessarily the case in Chaucer's time. The E was certainly lost in words 
like noble, for it is not pronounced today. What has happened is that, at some 
period after the loss of E, a svarabhakti vowel has developed before the /r/ or /l/, or 
(in the case of /l/) the final consonant has become syllabic. But the exact date at 
which this happened is not known, and it is quite likely that in the late fourteenth 
century noble was a monosyllable (as the corresponding word is in Present-day 
French). Similar considerations (with some differences of detail) apply to words 
ending in Consonant + /w/ + -e, like narwe, swalwe, widwe. 

Column 5 records the value of UF for the line, that is, the number of 
unstressed syllables (other than - e ) which occur at the end of the line; this value can 
be 0, 1, or 2. Column 6 records whether or not LFE (line-final -e) occurs in the 
line; if it occurs, the value shown is 1; if it does not occur, 0. The use of the 
rhyming-syllable as the criterion for the last stressed syllable in the line has already 
been discussed above. 

Columns 7 and 8 are Comment columns. In them are recorded all the words in 
the line which contain UE (unelided E); these words will be analysed in Part II of the 
study. It is possible to enter two words into each of the Comment Columns, by 
joining them with a + sign. The material contains no lines with more than four 
examples of UE. When these words are recorded, it is obviously necessary to 
record also their grammatical status; at the end of each word, therefore, is added a 
number which shows its word-type (noun, adjective, verb, etc.), often with sub¬ 
classification (adjectives, for example, being shown as strong singular, weak 
singular, or plural). 

In the initial pilot-study, it was seen that some words occurred with great 
frequency in lines of more than average length, and rarely in lines of average or less 
than average length, giving rise to the suspicion that they were pronounced by 
Chaucer with fewer syllables than we had attributed to them in the analysis. Striking 
examples are the word euery and the expression many a. Such words are recorded 
in Columns 7 and 8. There are, on the other hand, a few words (very few) which 
appear to occur predominantly in lines of less than average length, leading to the 
suspicion that our analysis has attributed too few syllables to them; an example is the 
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word creature, where we took the digraph ea to represent only one syllable; the 
distribution of the word suggests that we should, on the contrary, have analysed ea 
as representing two syllables (as indeed we did in such words as create and 
creation). Such words too are entered in Columns 7 and 8. These 'overlong' and 
'overshort' words will be used in Part II of the study, where we shall attempt to 
produce a revised version of the data taking such evidence into account. It must be 
emphasised once again that misinterpretations of this kind have no effect on the 
findings of Part I of the study. 

Occasionally, there is no room in Columns 7 and 8 for all the material which 
we wish to enter, since our disk-space is somewhat limited. In such cases the 
omitted material is recorded manually, and entered into the data at a later stage. 

As an actual example of the analysis, let us take the opening lines of 'The Wife 
of Bath's Prologue', which in the Hengwrt manuscript appear as follows: 

Experience / thogh noon Auctoritee 
Were in this world / is right ynogh for me 
To speke of wo / that is in mariage 
For lordynges / sith f>at I twelf yeer was of age 
5 Thonked be god / that is eteme on lyue 

Housbondes atte chirche dore /1 haue had fyue 
If I so ofte / myghte han wedded be 
And alle were worthy men / in hir degree 
But me was told certeyn / noght longe agon is 
10 That sith f>at Crist ne wente neuere but onys 
To weddyng in the Cane of Galilee 
That by the same ensample / taughte he me 
That I ne sholde / wedded be but ones 
Herke eek / lo / which a sharp word for the nones 
15 Bisyde a welle / Iesus / god and man 
Spak / in repreeue of the Samaritan 
Thow hast yhad / fyue housbondes quod he 
And that ilke man / which that now hath thee 
Is nat thyn housbonde / thus he seyde certeyn 
20 What that he mente ther by /1 kan nat seyn 

(B0001-0020) 


The analysis is as follows: 
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Column 


1. 

’ 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

(Line No.) 

(BLL) 

(E) 

(UE) 

(UF) 

(LFE) 

(Comment) 

(Comment) 

B0001 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

EXPERIENCE 1 


B0002 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 



B0003 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 



B0004 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

LORDYNGES 


B0005 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 



B0006 

11 

3 

1 

0 

1 

CHIRCHElA 

HOUSBONDES 

B0007 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

OFTE9 


B0008 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

ALLE5A 

WERE7H 

B0009 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 



BOO 10 

10 

2 

2 

1 

0 

WENTE7G 

NEUERE9 

B0011 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 



BOO 12 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

ENSAMPLE2 


BOO 13 

9 

1 

1 

1 

0 

SHOLDE7G 


BOOM 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 



BOO 15 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

WELLE2 


BOO 16 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 



BOO 17 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

fyue5 

HOUSBONDES 

BOO 18 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

ILKE4 


B0019 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

HOUSBONDEl 

SEYDE7G 

B0020 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

MENTE7G 



The syllable-counting rules already described are illustrated by the fact that, for 
example, lordynges (4) and Housbondes (6) are counted as three syllables, and 
Thonked and atte as two. Notice that there is elision before had (6), han (7) and 
he (12), but not before housbondes (17). All words with UE are recorded in 
Column 7 or Column 8, and their grammatical status marked: for example, the 
marking 7G after wente (10) records that the word is a verb, past tense singular. 
The non-E words recorded in Columns 7 and 8 are all ones where it is plausible to 
imagine that the number of syllables in pronunciation may have been different from 
that attributed by our rules: for example, the ending -es in lordynges (4) could well 
have been non-syllabic. Columns 5 and 6 record the kind of line-ending, and it will 
be seen that in this passage the 0-0 type of ending is predominant. 

In all, we analysed 15,942 lines of verse. The distribution of different types 
of line ending was as follows: 
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0-0 V endings: 

7130 

0-1 endings: 

7927 

1-0 endings: 

821 

1-1 endings: 

51 

2-0 endings: 

13 


In these 15,942 lines, we found 16,460 examples of E. The number ranged from 
zero to five in individual lines, distributed as follows: 

Lines with 0 examples of E: 4811 
Lines with 1 example of E: 6822 
Lines with 2 examples of E: 3393 
Lines with 3 examples of E: 819 
Lines with 4 examples of E: 90 
Lines with 5 examples of E: 7 

Very nearly half of these examples of E were in positions where they would be 
subject to elision, leaving a total of 8375 examples of UE. No line contained more 
than four examples of UE, and the distribution was as follows: 

Lines with 0 examples of UE: 9156 
Lines with 1 example of UE: 5389 
Lines with 2 examples of UE: 1218 
Lines with 3 examples of UE: 166 
Lines with 4 examples of UE: 13 

In the statistical analysis, lines with different line-endings were treated as 
separate groups. In each group, the mean Basic Line Length was calculated for each 
different value of E (Type 1 tests) and for each different value of UE (Type 2 tests). 
The complete results of these tests are given in Tables 1 and 3. The computer 
calculated the mean value of BLL to five decimal places, but for simplicity the tables 
give the results only to three significant decimal places. 

Table 1 gives the findings of the Type 1 tests (Tests 1-30), in which the 
variable is E. In the first group of tests (Tests 1 to 6), the line-ending is 0-0 (i.e. 
there are no unstressed syllables at all at the end of the line). It will be seen that, for 
lines with no examples of E (Test 1), the mean value of BLL is 10.170 syllables. If 
Southworth were right, and E were never pronounced in Chaucer's verse, the figure 
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for BLL should remain at about this figure in Tests 2 to 6. This is not so however, 
for the Basic Line Length in fact goes down as the value of E increases. (The figure 
for Test No. 6 can be disregarded, since the number of examples is so small: in 
general, samples of less than 10 must be regarded as somewhat unreliable, and 
samples of less than 5 as extremely unreliable.) The reduction in BLL, however, is 
a great deal smaller than could be expected if all the examples of E were 
pronounced: for example, the value of BLL for Test No. 2 is about 0.32 lower than 
that for Test 1, suggesting that nearly one-third of E were pronounced; while that for 
Test 3 is about 0.56 lower than that for Test 1, which suggests a somewhat lower 
figure for the proportion of E pronounced, about 28%. It is striking, however, that 
(leaving aside Test No. 6) the trend in the extreme right-hand column is consistently 
downward as E increases. It is curious, however, that, as we go down the table, the 
differences become progressively smaller: that between Test 1 and Test 2 is 0.320, 
but the difference between Test 4 and Test 5 is only 0.263. This flattening of the 
curve is something we shall find in other tables, and a possible explanation will be 
offered later. 

The second group of tests (Tests 7 to 12) gives the findings for lines in which 
the line-ending is 0-1 (that is, lines ending in unstressed final -e). The figures are 
strikingly similar to those for Tests 1 to 6: in both groups of tests the value of BLL 
is just over 10 when E = 0, and declines gradually as E increases. And in this 
group, as in the first one, the curve flattens as we go down the table, the decrements 
in the value of BLL becoming less and less. (Test 12 must be left out of account, 
since the number of examples is so small.) 

The third group of tests (13 to 18) gives the figures for lines with the ending 
1-0 (that is, lines with a final unstressed syllable other than -e). Here we have the 
same pattern yet again, with the value of BLL beginning just above 10, and 
decreasing gradually as E increases. The values are indeed lower than in the 
previous two tables (except for E = 2), but the difference is extremely small, and the 
evidence suggests strongly that Basic Line Length is unaffected by the presence or 
absence of an unstressed syllable at the end of the line. There is a slight difference 
from the previous two tables in that the value of BLL decreases less between Tests 
13 and 14 than between Tests 14 and 15; but the flattening of the curve then occurs 
between Tests 15 and 16. The sharp drop in Test 17 is to be disregarded, since the 
material is so small. 

The fourth group of tests (19 to 24) gives the results for lines with the ending 
1-1, i.e. lines which have both line-final -e and another unstressed syllable after the 
rhyme-syllable. The material is here very small, but at any rate there are enough 
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Table 1 
Type 1 Tests 


Test No. 

Col. 3 
(E) 

Conditions 
Col. 5 
(UF) 

Col. 6 
(LFE) 

Occurrences 

Average 
of Col. 2 
(BLL) 

1 . 

0 

0 

0 

2150 

10.170 

2. 

1 

0 

0 

3041 

9.850 

3. 

2 

0 

0 

1529 

9.162 

4. 

3 

0 

0 

367 

9.493 

5. 

4 

0 

0 

39 

9.230 

6. 

5 

0 

0 

4 

10.000 

7. 

0 

0 

1 

2393 

10.111 

8. 

1 

0 

1 

3414 

9.842 

9. 

2 

0 

1 

1681 

9.577 

10. 

3 

0 

1 

393 

9.453 

11. 

4 

0 

1 

43 

9.442 

12. 

5 

0 

1 

3 

10.000 

13. 

0 

1 

0 

247 

10.077 

14. 

1 

1 

0 

343 

9.834 

15. 

2 

1 

0 

169 

9.586 

16. 

3 

1 

0 

54 

9.352 

17. 

4 

1 

0 

8 

8.750 

18. 

5 

1 

0 

0 

- 

19. 

0 

1 

1 

16 

10.188 

20. 

1 

1 

1 

21 

9.667 

21. 

2 

1 

1 

10 

9.600 

22. 

3 

1 

1 

4 

8.750 

23. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

- 

24. 

5 

1 

1 

0 

- 

25. 

0 

2 

0 

5 

10.400 

26. 

1 

2 

0 

3 

9.333 

27. 

2 

2 

0 

4 

9.500 

28. 

3 

2 

0 

1 

10.000 

29. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

- 

30. 

5 

2 

0 

0 

- 
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examples in the first three lines for them not to be negligible, and the pattern is 
precisely the same as in the previous three tests, with the value of BLL above 10 
when E = 0, and decreasing gradually as E increases. 

The final group of Type 1 tests, Numbers 25 to 30, gives the findings for lines 
with the ending 2-0, i.e. lines with two unstressed syllables (excluding - e ) after the 
rhyme-syllable. Here the number of examples is much too small for any 
conclusions to be drawn, except that we can perhaps say that the figures offer no 
evidence for anything wildly different from the previous four tables; given the 
smallness of the material, it is at any rate consistent with the earlier findings. 

The evidence of Table 1 surely gives us strong grounds for believing that 
Southworth's hypothesis is false. The figures clearly suggest that, in the verse of 
The Canterbury Tales, some of the word-final -e’s must certainly have been 
pronounced by Chaucer when he wrote and read it. The statistics suggest that the 
number pronounced was something between one-quarter and one-third of those 
written in the manuscript. 

Table 1 also shows beyond any reasonable doubt that line-final -e, and line- 
final unstressed syllables other than -e, were extra-metrical. By this we mean that 
the number of syllables in a line, up to and including the rhyme-syllable, is 
independent of the existence or non-existence of unstressed syllables after this 
rhyme-syllable. This can be seen clearly if we take the figures for Basic Line Length 
in all lines in which E = 0, broken down according to line ending: 


Type of Ending 
0-0 
0-1 
1-0 
1-1 
2-0 


Average BLL 
10.170 
10.111 
10.077 
10.188 
10.400 


The only figure markedly different from the others is that for 2-0, which is based on 
only 5 examples; and in any case this figure of 10.4 hardly contradicts our view, 
since it is in the ’wrong’ direction: if the existence of two unstressed syllables at the 
end of the line were to have any effect on BLL, it could surely be expected to make it 
shorter, not longer. All the other figures for BLL, ranging from 10.077 to 10.188 
differ from one another insignificantly, and moreover show no consistent trend 
either upwards or downwards as the number of line-final syllables increases. 

Since this is so, we can confidently amalgamate the statistics from the five 
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different groups of tests inTable 1, and produce an overall table in which line-ending 
is disregarded; 


Table 2 

Lines with all types of ending 


Col. 3 

Occurrences 

Average of Col. 2 

(E) 


(BLL) 

0 

4811 

10.136 

1 

6822 

9.845 

2 

3393 

9.593 

3 

819 

9.462 

4 

90 

9.289 

5 

7 

10.000 


Even in this consolidated table, the number of lines containing five examples of E 
amounts to only seven, and the bottom line of the table must therefore be left out of 
account as statistically unreliable. The first five lines of the table, however, show 
very clearly the decrease of BLL as the value of E rises, from over 10.1 when E is 
zero to just under 9.3 when E = 4. Moreover, the differences in the value of BLL 
are statistically significant at a confidence-level greater than 99.9%; in other words, 
the odds against these differences being due to chance alone are greater than a 
thousand to one. 13 A simple calculation shows that, according to the figures in this 
consolidated table, about 27% of the examples of E were pronounced. 

Table 2 also shows clearly, however, the way in which the decrements in the 
value of BLL become smaller as E increases. Between E = 0 and E = 1, the average 
value of BLL decreases by 0.29; between E = 1 and E = 2, by 0.25; between E = 2 
and E = 3, by 0.13; and between E = 3 and E = 4, by 0.17. Clearly the curve 
flattens out as E increases, though with a slight reversal at the end. This is a 
puzzling phenomenon, but we should like to suggest a possible explanation. 

The evidence we have adduced gives us good grounds for believing that in a 
considerable number of words the E was pronounced. In some words or classes of 
word it may perhaps have always been pronounced. In others, it was perhaps never 
pronounced. But there may well have been a third category of words or word-types 
where the pronunciation of E was optional, the poet choosing to pronounce it or to 
omit it according to metrical convenience; and in Part II of this study evidence will 
be given which supports this view. But if this were so, there would surely be a 
tendency for the poet to choose the E-silent form in lines where there were already 
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\ 

Table 3 
Type 2 Tests 


Test No. 

Col. 4 
(UE) 

Conditions 
Col. 5 
(UF) 

Col. 6 
(LFE) 

Occurrences 

Mean Value 
of Col. 2 
(BLL) 

31. 

0 

0 

0 

4050 

10.144 

32. 

1 

0 

0 

2444 

9.603 

33. 

2 

0 

0 

551 

9.232 

34. 

3 

0 

0 

80 

9.038 

35. 

4 

0 

0 

5 

8.200 

36. 

0 

0 

1 

4622 

10.102 

37. 

1 

0 

1 

2655 

9.575 

38. 

2 

0 

1 

578 

9.138 

39. 

3 

0 

1 

65 

9.046 

40. 

4 

0 

1 

7 

9.286 

41. 

0 

1 

0 

444 

10.074 

42. 

1 

1 

0 

272 

9.614 

43. 

2 

1 

0 

84 

9.238 

44. 

3 

1 

0 

20 

9.200 

45. 

4 

1 

0 

1 

9.000 

46. 

0 

1 

1 

33 

10.121 

47. 

1 

1 

1 

14 

9.286 

48. 

2 

1 

1 

3 

8.667 

49. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7.000 

50. 

4 

1 

1 

0 

- 

51. 


2 

0 

7 

10.143 

52. 

1 

2 

0 

4 

9.500 

53. 

2 

2 

0 

2 

9.500 

54. 

3 

2 

0 

0 

- 

55. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

- 
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a number of E^words, partly for euphony, and partly to keep the line down to 
length. The result of this, clearly, would be that the more examples of E there were 
in a line, the fewer examples of E would be pronounced; and this would produce the 
kind of pattern for BLL seen in our tables. Plainly we can produce no supporting 
evidence for this theory, but it is the only one we can think of at present which 
explains the facts. 

Since about 73% of the examples of E appearing in the manuscript seem not to 
have been pronounced, the traditional theory of the elision of E before vowels is a 
plausible one. The tests have therefore been rerun with UE substituted for E. These 
are Type 2 tests. Numbers 31 to 55, and the results are given in Table 3. It will be 
seen that the patterns found are extremely similar to those produced by the Type 1 
tests in Table 1: in each of the five groups of tests in Table 3, the value of BLL is 
about 10.1 when UE = 0, and decreases gradually as UE increases from 0 to 4. The 
few aberrant figures, such as that for Test 40, can clearly be attributed to the very 
small number of examples in the tests in question. Table 3 also confirms the finding 
of Table 1, that line-ending has no significant effect on the value of BLL. Here 
again, therefore, we can look at a consolidated table, showing the outcome of Type 
2 tests for all types of line-ending: 


Table 4 

Lines with all types of ending 


Col. 4 

Occurrences 

Average of Col. 2 

(UE) 


(BLL) 

0 

9156 

10.119 

1 

5389 

9.589 

2 

1218 

9.187 

3 

166 

9.048 

4 

13 

8.846 


The value of BLL is just over 10.1 when UE is zero, and decreases as the value of 
UE increases. As is to be expected, the decrease in BLL is much greater than in 
Table 2: for example, between UE = 0 and UE = 3, BLL decreases by about 1.07, 
whereas the corresponding figure for E (in Table 2) is about 0.67. The differences 
between the various values of BLL in Table 4 are statistically significant at the 
99.9% confidence level. 13 

As in Table 2, the decrements of BLL become smaller as we go down the 
table, with just a small reversal at the very end: the successive decrements, 
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beginning at the'top of the table and working downwards, are 0.530, 0.402, 0.139, 
and 0.202. These figures suggest that, in lines containing one example of UE, 
about 53% of these examples were pronounced; in lines containing two examples, 
about 47% were pronounced; in lines containing three examples, about 36% were 
pronounced; and in lines containing four examples, only about 32% were 
pronounced. Overall, it can be calculated from the figures that almost exactly 50% 
of all examples of UE were pronounced. So our conclusion is that, in the verse of 
The Canterbury Tales , almost exactly half the examples of unelided word-final -e 
occurring inside the line were pronounced by the author when he wrote and read the 
poem. 

The tables give us no information about the pronunciation or non¬ 
pronunciation of line-final -e, but it would seem reasonable to assume that words in 
which E was pronounced inside the line also had LFE pronounced at the end of the 
line. It is to be noted that, in both Middle English and Modern English phonology, a 
following pause usually has the same effect as a following consonant, not as a 
following vowel; 14 one would therefore expect LFE to survive in pronunciation as 
long as UE. 

In Part II of the study, we shall try to establish which words in the poem 
commonly had E pronounced, and which did not, by examining their distribution 
among lines of different lengths. Reliable information can only be obtained, 
obviously, about words which occur in the poem reasonably frequently. At the 
same time we shall try to detect words to which, in our analysis, we have attributed 
too many or too few syllables. The information obtained will then be fed back into 
the computer-disks, producing a revised version of the data. From the revised data 
it may be possible to obtain more refined results about the pronunciation of various 
E-words. It is proposed that Part II of the study shall be published in Leeds 
Studies in English in 1991. 
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' NOTES 

1 The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, edited by F. N. Robinson, second edition (London, 1957), 
p. xxxv. This work has now been superseded by the admirable Riverside Chaucer, in which the 
section on Language and Versification (by the late Norman Davis) gives an account very similar to 
Robinson’s: see The Riverside Chaucer, general editor Larry D. Benson, third edition (Boston, 
1987), pp. xxix-xlv. 

2 J. G. Southworth, Verses of Cadence (Oxford, 1954); The Prosody of Chaucer and his 
Followers (Oxford, 1962); ’Chaucer: a Plea for a Reliable Text’, College English, 26 (1964), 
173-79 (reprinted, with revisions, as ’Chaucer’s Prosody, a Plea for a Reliable Text’, in Chaucer's 
Mind and Art, edited by A. C. Cawley [Edinburgh and London, 1969], pp. 86-96). 

3 See for example Ian Robinson, Chaucer's Prosody (Cambridge, 1971). 

4 The Canterbury Tales. A Facsimile and Transcription of the Hengwrt Manuscript, edited by 
Paul G. Ruggiers (Oklahoma and Folkestone, 1979). 

5 The computer-programmes are mostly written in Crystal Basic 4.12, except for the sorting 
programmes in Part II, which are written in BBC Basic Version 2.31. The machine used was a 
Tatung Einstein with two disk-drives. 

6 For the method of indicating line-numbers, see pp. 86-87 above. 

7 See for example E. J. Dobson, English Pronunciation 1500-1700, second edition, 2 vols 
(Oxford, 1968), II, pp. 445-46, 827-38, 842-46. 

8 The existence of the forms in question is attested by their survival into much later times. 
See Dobson, English Pronunciation 1500-1700, pp. 827-55; C. Barber, Early Modern English 
(London, 1976), pp. 322-27. 

9 See M. S. Serjeantson, A History of Foreign Words in English (London, 1935), p. 300. 

10 See Richard Jordan, llandbuch der miltelenglischen Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1934), pp. 228- 
29. 

11 See B. M. H. Strang, A History of English (London, 1970), p. 250; Dobson, English 
Pronunciation, pp. 450-64. 

12 Dobson, English Pronunciation, pp. 699-713. 

13 The significance has been calculated by variance-analysis: the variance within groups has 
been compared with the variance between groups. For this purpose it is necessary to break down 
the entire material according to Basic Line Length (Column 2). When the variable is E (Column 
3), the breakdown comes out as follows: 
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Value of E 

BLL=7'' 

BLL=8 

BLL=9 

BLL=10 

BLL=11 

BLL=12 

BLL=13 

Total 

0 

0 

8 

183 

3844 

700 

73 

3 

4811 

1 

2 

61 

1704 

4336 

667 

50 

2 

6822 

2 

0 

219 

1185 

1760 

215 

14 

0 

3393 

3 

11 

87 

287 

385 

46 

2 

1 

819 

4 

2 

14 

32 

40 

2 

0 

0 

90 

5 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 


From this table, and Table 2, it can be calculated that lines with different values of E constitute 
different populations: the odds against the differences in mean BLL being due solely to chance are 
greater than a thousand to one. A similar distribution-table can be drawn up when the variable is 
UE, and from this, combined with Table 4, it can be shown that lines with different values of HE 
similarly constitute different populations. For statistical methods, we have consulted G. Udny Yule 
and M. G. Kendall, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics , fourteenth edition (London, 1958). 

14 For example, in Middle English, word-final /n/ is lost in unstressed syllables before a 
consonant or a pause, but retained before a vowel; and in many varieties of Modem English, word- 
final /r/ is lost before a consonant or a pause, but retained before a vowel. Presumably, therefore, a 
pause (such as can be expected at the end of a line of verse) has the same kind of phonological effect 
as a following consonant. 
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No culture, including our own post-Saussurean one, has cast its heuristic system so 
thoroughly in terms of sign as did the western societies of the Middle Ages. When 
men read, they read signs; when they preached, prayed, or recited their articles of 
faith, they were communicating by signs; when they looked at the world around 
them, and at each other, with the eyes of faith, they could see signs; when they 
worshipped and participated in sacraments, their action was significatory; when they 
beheld the images of saints and the 'quik' books of the drama, they were engaged in 
sensible and spiritual cooperation with signs. 1 All these signs functioned by 
directing the mind of the perceiver or user beyond the signs themselves to that which 
they signified: 2 the Creator; the spiritual condition of the user; the events of 
Christian history, and so on. 3 Since all these signs were vehicles for communicating 
meaning, they were all either literally or figuratively linguistic 4 - literally, if they 
comprised words, oral or written; figuratively, when other things, such as the 
faculties of a man's mind, or the clothing of a priest, or sacramental actions, or holy 
images, were significant. It will be evident from this that the critic who seeks to 
characterise the relevance of sign to a medieval didactic work has more of a duty to 
exclude than include, and must reveal in particular the distinctions between different 
kinds of sign within the generally linguistic character which they are considered to 
have. 

Most noticeably absent in Chester , as in the other cycles, is the 'exemplarist' 
strain in sign theology. Based on the belief that Man was made in God's image and 
that the visible creation can reveal the invisible attributes of God, 5 this tradition saw 
the created universe, both in the human microcosm and in the macrocosm, as 
signifying truths about the divine. But, despite its biblical foundation, and its 
prominence in western theology, 6 this tradition receives little, if any, attention from 
Chester. 1 A work given over to representing historical events could hardly find 
much place for extra-historical, or contemporary, signification of the divine. The 
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attributes of Chester's, God are discernible in his interventions in history rather than 
in the shape of present things, and thus the cycle prefers a contractual signification, 
as in the symbolic rainbow 8 or the Ten Commandments or the Creed, to an 
ontological one. 9 But the Chester authors may also have found exemplarism 
unsuitable because, resting as it does on human interpretation of generally known 
and already existing externals, it offered less opportunity to dramatise the whole 
process of signification from the divine provision of a sign to its reception by men 
and women, and their responses to it. 

The editors of the Chester cycle have claimed that it 'encompasses a debate on 
the meaning of words and their relationship to deeds'. 10 The reason that this debate 
develops is that Chester is committed to a programme of revealing Godhead so as to 
demand the faith of the audience. 11 This theophany is repeatedly arrived at through 
signs of various kinds which some characters believe and others reject. Contrastive 
response to the signs provided is fundamental to the didactic scheme of the cycle, 
and is brought most clearly to our attention by the cycle's narrow lexical range for 
material of evidential or revelatory value, and its frequently explicit reference to sign. 
If a particular term is used for this material, it is almost exclusively 'sign' or 'token' 
or their derivatives. 12 While such lexical neatness valuably points up the patently 
sign-centred action, it is less helpful when we try to discover whether linguistic 
phenomena are treated, in an analogous way, as signs. Since Chester's New 
Testament plays are firmly based on the Gospel of John, and that Gospel is the most 
explicit about the importance of Christ's deeds as signs of his Godhead, it is not 
surprising that the plays are correspondingly clear about the signifying role of non- 
linguistic phenomena such as Christ's miracles. The theological tradition would 
have seen these as figuratively linguistic - communication not involving words. It is 
more difficult to decide how far Chester uses speeches, words, and texts as signs, 
and to a large degree this has to be done by critical judgement of how they work in 
the cycle rather than by following the hints provided by explicit sign vocabulary. 
There are two reasons for this. 

Firstly, explicit sign vocabulary is found far more frequently with non- 
linguistic signs such as, for example, Christ's miracles, the Nativity star, the Magi's 
gifts, or Christ's actions after the Resurrection. Nevertheless, it does occur, usually 
with prophetic texts which require interpretation. The Expositor of play V (MS H 
version), referring to the prefigurative period Jonah spent in the whale, says, 
'Lordinges, what this may signifie / Christ expoundes apertelie’ (lines 353-54). 13 In 
play XXIII Antichrist urges the kings, ’token your people what I saye' (line 226), 
and Enock says that he ’hard tokeninge’ (line 273) of Antichrist’s coming. In play 
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VII Joseph says of Gabriel's vindication of Mary, 'when I hard that tokeninge, / 
from her durst I noe waye twynne 1 (lines 534-35). But if the first caveat for the 
critic looking for linguistic signs in Chester is the relative infrequency of explicit 
terminology in this area, the second must be that explicitness does not of itself reveal 
anything of the dramatic function of the phenomena which it accompanies. To say 
that a speech or text signifies is simply to say, literally, that it 'means'. Speech is a 
signifying medium and the sacred text a field of signs requiring interpretation of 
various kinds. The terminology of sign appears more dramatically pointed because 
of its use in a cycle where visible signifiers are so frequent. Chester's relatively, 
though not completely, homogeneous vocabulary of sign may involve a degree of 
idiomatic coincidence. 14 Nevertheless, the effect of such lexical overlap as exists 
between linguistic and non-linguistic signification, together with the clear emphasis 
on the importance of the latter in the action, is that we become strongly aware of 
these different phenomena offering similar heuristic and fideistic challenges. 
Whatever the reason for the explicit vocabulary being shared, the process of 
understanding and believing is analogous, and it is correspondingly hard to separate 
words or texts which challenge in this way from other signs. When the cycle 
foregrounds the interpretative response made by characters to speech, text, or word, 
these things are clearly receiving special emphasis as linguistic signs. 

With the exception of Christ's speeches, the most extensive sections of 
linguistic signification are the prophetic texts, which may have been quoted in Latin, 
and are given in English version and then interpreted. 15 They are verbal signs in the 
common sense that they communicate, but also in the more weighty sense that, 
being scriptural, they carry for anyone who reveres the scriptures an evidential 
force. They do not simply 'tell' (as any scriptural or non-scriptural text will do); 
they 'bear witness' to further truths. Chester accentuates this evidential 
significance, and turns the texts into dramatic signs by the way it uses them in the 
action. 

The prophetic texts tend to be placed within the action which fulfills them, or 
closely adjacent to it, and consequently they function more as probative signs than 
predictions. 16 This is true even of the H version of play V which looks more like 
the traditional processus prophetarum located historically in the Old Testament. 
Balaak is brought to a sense of God's might: 'Now see I well no man on lyve / 
gaynes with him for to shryve [error for 'stryve']' (V. 437-38). It is the prophetic 
evidence which elicits this response. Herod has the prophecies of Christ's birth 
searched because he has accepted the scriptures' evidential force (as Balaak, with 
less historical likelihood, was forced to do), but Chester's particular interest is in 
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extending this testimony to the point of Herod's violent and evil response to sign: 
'Have donne! Those bookes were rent and tome' (VIII. 351). It is characteristic of 
the cycle's preference for dramatic contrasts of belief in relation to sign that the Magi 
are present on stage as believers in these signs while Herod rants against them. It is 
not always the case that the status of texts as signs is so clearly pointed up by the 
action in which they appear: the prophecies of Antichrist are not used to generate 
contrastive responses. But it is arguable that this is the very feature which makes 
play XXII seem so structurally anomalous in the cycle. Furthermore, although the 
prophecies are given an isolated position by having their own play, they do come 
immediately before their fulfilment and provide a perspective for the audience in the 
subsequent play of belief and disbelief inspired by Antichrist's false signs: the 
prophecy of Daniel (XXII. 139-56) bears witness to Antichrist as God's great 
enemy, but also ensures that the audience sees him as a sign of God's imminent 
arrival to judge (lines 157-58). The prophetic text turns an event into a sign. 
Similarly in the Herod play just mentioned, the prophetic texts did not just function 
as dramatic signs providing a focus for contrasting belief and disbelief; they also 
turned the Magi themselves into signs for Herod since they are present on stage to 
hear the text which prophesies them. Herod's Doctor tacdessly points this out (VIII. 
318-24). 

The many declarations of belief inspired by Christ's non-linguistic signs, 
especially the miracles, tend to give prominence to this means of theophany at the 
expense of his verbal assertions. 17 It is also true that the latter are unattended by 
explicit references to sign from believers and often do not generate the contrast of 
response which accompanies the miracles. Yet their deployment in the cycle makes 
it hard for us to regard them as other than linguistic signs to be viewed as analogous 
to the non-linguistic ones (with certain differences which I will set out later). This is 
especially true of the central plays of Christ's ministry, plays XIII and XIV. 

Christ's verbal revelation of himself to the disciples and others alternates with 
his miracles as a different form of theophany. They are coupled by him explicitly as 
proofs which the Jews should believe: 

That I spake to you openlye 

and workes that I doe verelye 

in my Fathers name almightie 

beareth wytnes of mee. (XIII. 239-42) 18 

They are implicitly equal in having revealed the Godhead and God's will to the 
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disciples (XV. ^73-78). Christ's words are symbolically and thematically united 
with his deeds in play XIII where the healing of Caecus exemplifies the declaration 
'Ego sum lux mundi' and the claim 'I am risyng and life verey' is then supported by 
the raising of Lazarus. When proof by sign is sinfully demanded by Herod, not 
only is miracle withheld, but 'Jesus nihil respondent' (play XVI, following line 
178). Furthermore, while one of Lazarus's sisters reaches belief as a result of 
miraculous sign (XIII. 476-77), the other shows belief before the miracle in 
response to Christ's linguistic self-revelation (XIII. 385-95). When the merchants 
ask Christ for a sign, it is an assertion not an action which he provides (however 
miraculous its literal or figurative reference may be): 

SECUNDUS MERCATOR 
What signes nowe shewest thou here 
that preeves such power 
to shend our ware in such manere, 
maisterlye through thy mayne? 

JESUS 

This temple here I maye destroye, 

and through my might and my maistrye 

in dayes three hit edifie 

and buyld yt up agayne. (XIV. 249-56) 

The Jews themselves couple Christ's words and deeds - his 'janglinge' and his 
'postie' (XIV. 350, 365-68; XVI. 9-10) - and this serves to keep these parallel 
means of revelation together in our minds even when, in the Trial, his miracles no 
longer complement his words. Christ's reply to Cayphas (XVI. 46-50) is in the 
manner of his earlier theophanous declarations, and its dramatic effect comes partly 
from our memory of previous occasions when words have seemed like signs by 
analogy with the deeds or have been clearly foregrounded as signs which engender 
problems of response: 

I am Goddes Sonne almightye, 

and here I tell thee truelye 

that me yet shall thou see 

sytt on Goddes right hand him bye, 

mankynd in clowdes to justefye. 19 
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Although orily Christ's enemies are present, Cayphas's response reminds us of 
Herod's reaction to the signs of Christ's incarnation provided by the prophetic texts: 

’Justifie!' Marye, fye, fye on thee, fye! 

Wytnes of all this compenye 

that falsely lyes hee! (XVI. 51-53) 

There may be no explicit contrast of belief dramatised on stage but the paradigm of 
words the evidential force of which is being rejected is still present. 

To summarise, although associating words and signs in Chester may seem 
too unsupported by terminology to be convincing, and conceptually too fundamental 
to be of critical value, it seems evident that some linguistic phenomena are given a 
special status as signs within the dramatic action of the cycle. They have this by 
virtue of the interpretative process which they, like non-linguistic signs, receive, and 
also by virtue of the fideistic challenge which they offer to their recipients - a 
challenge analogous to that posed by the miraculous signs on which the cycle 
concentrates. The drama's methods of incorporating words, texts, and speeches 
frequently accentuate the analogy between linguistic and non-linguistic signification. 
Nevertheless, there are areas of ambiguity where it is hard to judge whether or not 
the cycle is indeed foregrounding word as sign. This is especially true of the plays 
of Christ's early life, where only an impression that words are functioning as special 
dramatic signs can be argued for. 

Strictly considered, the signs offered in plays XI and XII are miraculous: the 
changes effected in the biblical text which Simeon tampered with (XI. 37-87), 
Christ's miraculous knowledge shown before the Doctors (XI. 255-56), and before 
the Woman taken in adultery, who says 'godhead full in thee I see / that knowes 
worke that doe wee' (XII. 277-78). However, the effect of these scenes in 
performance would be to blur the distinction between linguistic and non-linguistic 
matters. The audience would recognize that in each case the miracle is situated in 
language: the scriptural words reinstated by the angel, the miraculously mature 
speech of a child, and the writing on the sand through which Christ reveals his 
knowledge of the pharisees' sin. The theophany of these plays emerges from a 
combination of miraculous action or knowledge with the linguistic medium in which 
it is expressed - an association which certainly anticipates that in the Ministry plays 
but is less distinct. 

The most apparent difference between the theophanous power of a miracle and 
that of a speech is that a miracle is self-authenticating because of its intrinsic nature: 
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only God could perform it. 20 This difference is, however, more apparent than real 
in Chester. At no time does the cycle propose that Christ's words are authenticated 
by his deeds, although they are closely associated. The author of play XIII does 
suggest that the assertions of Christ are authenticated by prophetic scripture (XIII. 
3-5, 20, 25), and the Jews, like Herod in VIII, are culpable for rejecting signs 
which rest on known scriptural authority (XIII. 226). But the cycle subsequently 
avoids this criterion forjudging the Jews. Martha does not allude to the prophecies 
when explaining her belief in Christ's revelation that he is 'risynge and life verey' 
(XIII. 385-401), and the Jews are not rebuked by Christ for ignoring the 
prophecies. Although Centurio does link Christ's last cry to prophecy (XVIA. 364- 
67), and Cayphas's objection is thus demonstrably wrong in terms of scriptures 
which he should accept, the cycle actually concentrates on presenting Christ as a 
prophet bearing witness to truth (XVI. 279-80) rather than on authenticating his 
linguistic signs by earlier prophetic authority. 21 Within the action, Christ's linguistic 
signs are presented as if they are self-authenticating. Biblical in source and 
doctrinally central, they have the primary evidential force which the prophetic texts 
had. Although the cycle spends so much of its time appearing to prove the grounds 
for Christian belief, it is actually affirming, combining some probative 
demonstration to the characters with an assumption of the terms of belief it is 
purporting to give evidence for. This overt but inconsistent self-justification 
suggests a work of late-medieval orthodoxy which does not feel a doctrinal need to 
prove but recognises the strategic advantage of doing so. 22 Chester treats its signs 
as if they could create belief, and when characters fail to respond appropriately, it is 
the rejection of belief that matters, not whether the characters possessed the 
knowledge which would have enabled them to identify the sign as one. Chester 
thus sidesteps the theological problem that one could not recognize something as a 
sign unless one already knew that of which it was a sign. 23 Thus also the Jews can 
be damned for their rejection of miracles as magic, and their rejection of Christ's 
claims as merely assertions: theirs is a failure of belief which the cycle pretends is a 
failure to accept the evidence of their own eyes and ears - something which other, 
better souls are able to do, however initially hesitant they might have been. (Salome 
and Simeon are obvious examples of this.) 

Evil characters constantly abuse signification, either by misunderstanding and 
rejecting true signs or by offering false signs to seduce others to false belief. In 
Matthew 24. 24, Christ predicts this of the end of time referring to the pretended 
Messiahs who will offer 'signa magna, et prodigia, ita ut in errorem inducantur (si 
fieri potest) etiam electi' but Chester does not restrict this process to the false 
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miracles in its' uniquely long Eschaton. 24 This activity occurs throughout the cycle 
and includes a whole range of abuses of linguistic signification from the simple 
matter of providing false interpretations to parody of the special status of sign which 
some words receive from their dramatic presentation. 

The self-revelatory signs offered by Lucifer, Herod, and Antichrist lack the 
authenticity of scripture or doctrine, and are subverted by the sources which the 
characters employ to support them: Lucifer, trying to usurp God, borrows God's 
words; 25 Herod uses prophecy but has just rejected the probative force of such texts; 
Antichrist mimics Christ's speech and, by using prophecy, uses the very signifying 
form which has just spoken against him in play XXII. (Both misapply the 
prophecies they cite.) All three assume that signs can change their meaning and 
retain their evidential force, despite being misappropriated from the system of belief 
within which they properly signify. No characters are more earnest students of the 
signifying process than the evil ones - in their desire that proper meanings be elicited 
and in their anxiety to authenticate their signs. 26 Further, both Herod and Antichrist 
attempt to use the evidential reciprocity which we have seen can hold between text 
and event: Herod by employing Jeremiah 6. 11 ('Effundam super parvulum . . .', 
play VIII, following line 324) to predict his Massacre of the Innocents and thus 
make it fulfil a prophecy, and Antichrist by using Zephaniah 3. 8 ('Expecta me in die 
resurrectionis mea . . .', play XXIII, following line 120) to impart the same power 
to his false resurrection. 27 The weakness of evil is revealed in its anxiety about 
signification; its self-defeating search for authenticity; its misapplication of text, and 
its thrust towards proof which confuses signs of different kinds. For, while 
Christ's speeches of self-revelation had an independent authority unreliant upon 
non-linguistic sign, evil characters hope that every sign backs up the others, and 
words can draw upon signs of action or appearance for their force. Thus Lucifer, in 
the midst of a powerful speech declaring his regality, unwisely seeks to support his 
claim with physical details which cannot but remind the spectator of the true God, 
the Saviour: 'Behoulde my bodye, handes and head - / the mighte of God is 
marked in mee' (I. 188-89). 

A study of Chester's linguistic signs puts into relief this comic dimension of 
the cycle, but it also clarifies the spiritual role of Man. Men are not just the objects 
of communication through sign; they can declare their spiritual allegiance by similar 
means. The signs with which they do this have a quasi-sacramental function in 
signifying grace within the user. 28 They obviously differ from sacramental signs in 
that they do not actually cause the grace which they signify, 29 and for the period of 
the Old Testament they are not sacramentally imbued with grace anyway. 
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Nevertheless, the cycle makes it clear (often explictly) that a range of significant 
actions throughout history have borne witness to the spiritual condition of the user, 
and can continue to do so. Among these are sacrificing to God; accepting 
circumcision; living according to the Ten Commandments (Old Testament) or 
Christ's word (New Testament); loving each other; anointing Christ's feet, as the 
Magdalene does, and performing miraculous signs, which is a power promised to 
the believer at XX. 81-93. 30 Foremost among these signs is the linguistic sign 
given when the Creed is uttered. Chester dramatizes this at length, and we can 
view the Creed within the pattern of sign in the cycle in three ways: firstly, it falls 
within that general category of texts which require and receive interpretation for their 
significance to emerge. Secondly, the Creed functions within the action of its play 
rather as the biblical text did in the play of Simeon, or the writing on the sand in the 
episode of the Woman Taken in Adultery: it is the linguistic medium through which 
a miraculous, probative sign is provided. Amazed by the fact that the disciples are 
uttering the Creed in foreign tongues, the two 'alienigene' go off praising God 
(XXI. 388). Lastly, the Creed is a quasi-sacramental sign which declares the 
speaker to be a believer. In this respect it creates a link between Christ's historical 
disciples and those in the audience as both groups share a common verbal sign. 

Chester dignifies Man by choosing as its central action the significatory 
process which links Man to God; by dramatizing that whole process from source to 
response; by giving him the spiritual responsibility of interpreting signs correctly 
(though threat is also implicit in this responsibility), and by attending throughout to 
signs of their spiritual allegiance which men and women can offer - signs which 
may be ceremonial, or consist in moral living, but which may also be miraculous as 
Christ's were, or as in the Creed, linguistic utterance which offers a human self¬ 
revelation to compare with Christ's speeches during the Ministry. 

Much that is used as sign in Chester is visual in one way or another, from the 
miracles to Christ's risen body; from the animal skins with which Adam and Eve are 
indued to the arma christi. This article has argued, however, that it is this very 
concentration on sign which serves to draw our attention also to the verbal as a 
signifying medium, and which prevents us from disregarding this conceptual and 
theological commonplace, encouraging us instead to see the close parallels created 
for these two forms of sign in the action of the cycle. But if non-linguistic sign 
leads our attention to linguistic sign, it also falls behind, for the cycle's final 
commitment is to text. It is drama particularly close to the Bible, and it recalls us to 
that source by the speeches of the Gospel writers which, uniquely among the cycles, 
conclude Chester. In this respect, it would seem a less democratic medium for 
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communication than its visible signs would suggest. 31 Such an impression is 
enforced by the frequent allusions to Latin texts, or quotations from them, and by 
the provision of material the full ironic effect of which is only understandable by 
'clarkes', such as the misapplied prophecies or Herod's reference to Athaliah (VIII. 
333). 32 Certainly, the technique of exposing evil characters by their partial citation 
of the Bible is not special to Chester. But when Conscience in Piers Plowman 
rebukes Lady Meed for only quoting that part of the text which supports her 
interests, we can all enjoy the joke. This is not the case in Chester. Nevertheless, 
the cycle treats linguistic sign less exclusively than this suggests. Like the Bible, as 
Augustine saw it, there is nothing obscure in one part of the cycle which is not 
revealed by other things: the subtle textual ironies may be lost on some, but the evil 
pretence to signification, of which they are a part, cannot be. 33 Furthermore, 
Chester addresses itself to the problem that linguistic signs may be opaque to many, 
and offers a dramatically enjoyable, if unconvincing, answer to it in the Painters' 
play of the Shepherds (VII). 

Although it is not explained how the Shepherds come to understand Gabriel's 
Latin message, 'Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra pax hominibus bonae voluntatis', 
the fact is that they do respond appropriately to its key terms. The episode is 
unusually long (seventy-seven lines to the ten of N-town ) 34 and the whole of 
Gabriel's message is addressed by the Shepherds, not just the 'Gloria', as in N- 
town. The improvement in their recognition of the Latin has been noted by William 
F. Munson. 35 Its gradualness, however, is less important here than the fact that, 
from line 400, they begin to get the words right, and to declare the feelings 
consequently aroused in them. This part of the episode removes them from the 
world of burlesque, as they first recognize Gabriel as the singer and establish 
'gloria', and after some lack of success, 36 correctly arrive at 'pax' (line 416), 
'hominibus' (line 420), and 'bonae voluntatis’ (line 426), with Garcius rounding off 
the success with the three words expressing the essence of the Incarnation: 'Deo', 
'terra', and 'pax' (VII. 430-34). 

Even if the words of Gabriel's message were not evident visually by being 
painted on scroll or wagon, 37 they obviously form the quintessential linguistic sign 
in Chester: conveying information which requires interpretation, bearing witness, 
and demanding a fideistic response from those who perceive it. In their struggle 
with this sign, the Shepherds may not arrive at literal meanings, but they achieve 
mysteriously apt responses which constitute emotional renderings of the words' 
spiritual significance. They thus become, within their limitations, Expositors, one 
might even say more persuasive expositors than those who interpret the prophecies. 
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It is suitable that'Primus Pastor, recognizing that Gabriel 'gloryd', should say that 
he could not be sorry when he heard this (line 402); also that the singing of 'pax' 
should particularly delight him as no other voice has done (lines 418-19). When 
Secundus Pastor quakes with awe at the word 'hominibus', he reminds us by this 
that God's intentions for men are truly awesome. It is also easy to see that 'bonae 
voluntatis' is a 'cropp that passeth all other' (line 427) since it is upon having good 
will that Man's peace from God ultimately depends. 

Clearly, Chester is not going to elevate the Shepherds into knowledgeable 
glossators. Indeed, it returns them to the popular culture of 'troly, loly, loly, loo' 
which they sing presumably in chorus with the audience. But as part of its 
communal nativity celebration, the cycle suggests that no man is excluded from 
interpreting God's linguistic signs. 38 It does not say what permits the lowly to do 
this but it wants to say that they can. It is important for us to recognize this 
extension of linguistic signification to all because, together with the cycle's constant 
attention to the sign process, it serves to balance the hieratic severity of a work 
which presents God in terms of power. 39 Chester's Christ may have worn a gilded 
face throughout his Ministry, but the words which issued from his mouth were 
signs which joined men to Him, and they were part of an extensive pattern of 
signification the essence of which was the dialogue between God and Man. If we 
attend to this as well as to the nominalist emphasis on the power of God, we can 
locate the Chester cycle more convincingly within that moderate Ockhamism which 
was the form nominalism took in late-medieval England. 40 Furthermore, if the ideas 
in this specifically literary article are acceptable, they seem to offer a good 
framework within which to investigate Chester's relationship to early reformist 
pressures in the areas of images, biblical interpretation, and the spiritual power and 
responsibility of the individual. 
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NOTES 

1 See G-H. Allard, 'L'articulation du sens et du signe dans le De doctrina Christiana de s. 
Augustin', Studia Patristica , 14 (1976), 377-88 (p. 384). A bibliography of writings on the 
medieval understanding of sign would be impossible to give here, but the following work by 
Marcia L. Colish remains seminal: The Mirror of Language: A Study in the Medieval Theory of 
Knowledge, second edition (Lincoln, Nebr., 1983). 

2 Saint Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, edited by Joseph Martin, Corpus Christianorum, 
Series Latina, 32 (Tumholt, 1962), p. 32. 

3 I am excepting from the present discussion the specialised use of sign in the formation of 
logical propositions. 

4 Colish, p. 48 and passim. 

5 Genesis 1. 26; Romans 1. 20. 

6 See for example: Saint Augustine, Sermo 141 , in Patrologia Latina, edited by J-P. Migne 
and others, 221 vols (Paris, 1844-64), XXXVIII, cols 776-77; De Trinitate, edited by W. J. 
Mountain with Fr Glorie, Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, 50 and 50A (Tumholt, 1968), XI. 
1. 1-9 (p. 333) and XV. 3. 71-75 (pp. 465-66); G. S. M. Walker, 'Erigena's Conception of the 
Sacraments', Studies in Church History, 3 (1966), 150-58 (p. 154); Saint Bonaventure, Itineraire 
de I'esprit vers Dieu, Texte de Quaracchi, Introduction, traduction et notes par H. Dumery, 
Bibliotheque des Textes Philosophiques (Paris, 1960), p. 58; Colish, pp. 211-12. 

7 This is true even of the Creation plays. MS R has God declare his supremacy to be proved 
by his 'pcrpetuall provydence' (I. 22-3), but MS H and one of the Group (B) read 'prudence'. This 
is, in either case, more of an allusion to God's plan than an instance of exemplarism. 

8 Discussed in Peter W. Travis, Dramatic Design in the Chester Cycle (Chicago, 1982), 
pp. 101-03. 

9 Lawrence M. Clopper, 'The Principle of Selection of the Chester Old Testament Plays’, 
Chaucer Review, 13 (1979), 272-83. The nominalistic background which gives point to this was 
established by Kathleen M. Ashley, 'Divine Power in Chester Cycle and Late Medieval Thought', 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 39 (1978), 387-404. 

10 R. M. Lumiansky and David Mills, The Chester Mystery Cycle: Essays and Documents, 
with an essay 'Music in the Cycle' by Richard Rastall (Chapel Hill, 1983), p. 103. 

11 David Mills,' "None Had the Like nor the Like Darste Set Out": The City of Chester and its 
Mystery Cycle' in Staging the Chester Cycle, edited by David Mills, Leeds Texts and 
Monographs, 9 (Leeds, 1986), pp. 1-16; John J. McGavin, 'Sign and Transition: The Purification 
Play in Chester', Leeds Studies in English, n.s. 11 (1980), 90-104; Travis, Dramatic Design, 
passim. 

12 See Jean D. Pfleiderer and Michael J. Preston, A Complete Concordance to The Chester 
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Mystery Plays (London, 1981), pp. 354 and 446, and for a catalogue raisonne, John J. McGavin, 
'Sign and Related Didactic Techniques in the Chester Cycle of Mystery Plays’ (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Edinburgh, 1982), Appendix 1. 

13 Other explicit examples can be found at MS H, V. 389-90, and MS Hm, XXII. 27, 85, 107, 

114. 

14 The vocabulary is not wholly consistent: play XXII uses a range of words and phrases, not 
just ’sign' or 'token', for its passages of signification; MS Hm, XVI. 172 reads ’vertue' where MS H 
reads 'signe', and there is one application of 'sign' in a context supported by theological tradition, 
though not by the cycle's general usage, namely, the statement by Christ at the Last Supper (XV. 
70) that signs, clearly prefigurative, are now to be replaced by reality. The limited extent of this 
lexical variety is, of course, more remarkable than its existence in a cycle of plays. 

15 Latin was sometimes quoted (XXIII. 117-20) but Lumiansky and Mills consider that oral 
delivery for all Latin in the MSS cannot be proved. Essays and Documents , p. 101. 

16 See R. A. Brawer, 'The Form and Function of the Prophetic Procession in the Middle 
English Cycle Play', Annuale Medievale , 13 (1972), 88-124. 

17 Salome, the Woman taken in adultery, Mary, and the Janitor and Citizens, together with the 
reports of the unbelieving Jews, all contribute to this. 

18 One notes here, and in MSS B and H following play XIII, line 270, the association with 
linguistic phenomena of the adverbs 'openly' or 'apartelie' which might as appropriately be used of 
Christ's deeds. The phraseology suggests that Christ's words have a revelatory force like that of his 
actions. 

19 See also Pilate's lengthy struggle with Christ's words in the interrogation. 

20 St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, edited by Thomas Gilbey and Fathers of the 
Dominican Province, 60 vols (London, 1964-76), XLV (1970), p. 143. Chester is careful in its 
use of the term 'miracle'. Helias objects to Antichrist's use of it for his own false signs (XXIII. 
410). 

21 See also XIII. 140, XIV. 61, 170, XVIa. 27. 

22 Lumiansky and Mills suggest 'a date in the general period c. 1500-1550 when the Exemplar 
took material shape', Essays and Documents , p. 48. See also p. 194, and David Mills, '"In This 
Storye Consistethe Oure Chefe Faithe": the Problems of Chester's Play(s) of the Passion', Leeds 
Studies in English , n.s. 16 (1985), 326-36 (p. 334). 

23 Colish, pp. 39-41. 

24 Ashley views the Eschaton as a 'necessary structural counter thrust' to divine power (p. 391). 
I would recast this in terms of a general parodic perversion of sign in the cycle. 

25 For example, I. 184 and 11; 187 and 31; 188-89 and 116-17; 192 and 123; 193 and 20-21. 
Since Play I was the last play to enter the cycle, this suggests an author alert to the established 
pattern of signification in the work. See Lawrence M. Clopper, 'The History and Development of 
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the Chester Cycle', Modern Philology, 75 (1978), 219-46 (pp. 228 and 243). 

26 For example, I. 180-81; VIII. 209-10; XXIII. 89-91. 

27 In both cases the full text actually prophesies the fury of the Lord. Jeremiah has threatened 
the Jews with it because they do not delight in the word of the Lord. The parallel with Herod is 
obvious. In the Zephaniah passage God is rising to judge the nations. As with Antichrist himself, 
this textual sign signifies the imminence of the Last Judgement. 

28 'Sacrificium ergo inuisibile inuisibilis sacrificii sacramentum, id est, sacrum signum est'. 
Saint Augustine, De Civitate Dei, edited by Bernard Dombart and Alphonse Kalb, Corpus 
Christianorum, Series Latina, 47 and 48 (Tumholt, 1955), vol. 47, p. 277. 

29 Aquinas, vol. XXIX (1969), p. 126, and vol. LVI (1975), p.8. 

30 Chester uses Mark 16. 15-18, by no means its favoured Gospel, to include Christ’s promise 
of this power to men. 

31 V. A. Kolve early recognized this learned dimension of the cycle in The Play Called Corpus 
Christi (Stanford, 1966), p. 4. 

32 The story of Athaliah appears in II Kings 9. 1, and II Chronicles 22. 10-12. It contains 
various dramatic and typological ironies when compared to the history of Herod in Chester. These 
are discussed by Ruth M. Keane, 'The Theme of Kingship in the Chester Cycle' (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Liverpool, 1977), p. 167, and by John Paul Pival, Jr, 'Staging as Projection 
of Imitated Action in the Chester Cycle', (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Wisconsin, 1973), pp. 167-68. 

33 Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, CCSL, 32, p. 36. 

34 The N-Town cycle is closest to the spirit of Chester in that its shepherds do not sing in 
imitation of Gabriel, an action which Chester would find out of place because imitation of sign 
tends to reveal evil intent. 

3; > William F. Munson, 'Audience and Meaning in Two Medieval Dramatic Realisms', 
Comparative Drama, 9 (1975), 44-67, (p. 51). 

36 All Tertius Pastor can do is remove from the reckoning 'sar', 'cis', and 'pax merye Mawd 
... '. Garcius gets 'terra' mixed up with 'tarre' (except in MSS A and R) but his response has an 
appropriateness to the correct word nevertheless. 

37 There are no entries in the Records to suggest that they were, but this possibly reflects the 
ease with which the Painters' Guild could supply such a property. See Chester, edited by Lawrence 
M. Clopper, Records of Early English Drama (Manchester, 1979). 

38 Communal and celebratory aspects are discussed in Munson, pp. 53-54, and Travis, 
Chapter 4. 

39 Both Ashley and Travis, Chapter 5, develop this aspect. 

40 William J. Courtenay, 'Nominalism and Late Medieval Religion', in The Pursuit of 
Holiness in Late Medieval and Renaissance Religion, edited by Charles Trinkaus with Heiko 
Oberman, Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought, 10 (Leiden, 1974), 26-59 (pp. 54-55). 
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Introduction 

A reader of the South English Legendary (SEL) might initially feel some surprise on 
encountering the item for 'St Patrick' (pa), 1 for it contains no account of the saint's 
life. Whereas one might anticipate a translation of, say, the Vita Patricii of Jocelin 
of Furness, pa instead recounts the story of the knight Owein's visit to the 
otherworld at St Patrick's Purgatory. This substitution is less surprising, however, 
when it is realized that the account of Owein's visit was by far the most well-known 
of the Patrician stories circulating in England in the thirteenth century. 

Despite the popularity and innate interest of the story of Owein's otherworld 
journey, apart from Gorlach's analysis, pa has received next to no attention. The 
SEL 'St Patrick' ( Manual , vol. 2, chapter V, section 321, item a) 2 is the earliest of 
three Middle English verse translations of 'St Patrick’s Purgatory'; Foster 
erroneously speaks of six versions. 3 The second, known as Owayne Miles A 
(hereafter OM 1), survives in a unique copy in the Auchinleck manuscript. 5 The 
third translation, also known as Owayne Miles (hereafter 0M2), probably early 
fifteenth-century, is the couplet version found in two incomplete copies, British 
Library, MS Cotton Caligula A II, and Yale University Library, MS 365, the 'Book 
of Brome'. Though there is much variation between these two manuscripts, they are 
clearly divergent copies of the same couplet translation, not two different versions as 
listed in Manual (2) V. 321c and d. Foster counts as two further verse versions the 
'Harley Fragment' and the 'Hearne fragment' ( Manual (2) V. 321e and f, 
respectively). In fact, the 'Harley fragment' is not a separate translation but a 
reworking of pa, and the 'Hearne fragment' is an extract from Harley. 6 We should 
properly speak of three translations (pa, OM\, and CM2) 7 but four versions 
(adding Harley, a fragment of a stanzaic adaptation of pa). 

In addition to these three verse translations of Owein's story, St Patrick's 
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Purgatory is klso known in Middle English from the fifteenth-century prose account, 
The Vision of William of Strantonf This is an independent work. Though 
ultimately modelled on Owein's story, it is not concerned with him at all, but 
recounts William's own pilgrimage to St Patrick's Purgatory in the early fifteenth 
century; it therefore has no bearing on the present discussion. 

No-one since Kolbing 9 has attempted to establish the relationships between the 
Middle English and French verse and Latin prose versions of 'St Patrick's 
Purgatory'. Kolbing's discussion is confusing and 'suffers from the attempt to 
compare too many versions with each other at the same time'. 10 The proposed 
edition of pa by Temple 11 appears to have been abandoned. I deal with OM 1 and 
OM2 in my forthcoming edition of those texts. 12 In the present article I make use 
of editions that post-date Kolbing to establish more precisely the source for pa and 
to consider the ways in which the Middle English translator of pa has adapted the 
material, for significant choices and considerable changes have been made. 


Source 

The source for the story in pa is the Latin prose Tractatus de Purgatorio 
Sancti Patricii of H[enry] of Sawtry (Saltrey), composed c. 1180 or 1184. 13 It 
tells of Owein's sojourn in the 'cave', his 'physical' journey through the fields of 
torment in purgatory, his passage across the perilous narrow bridge above the fiery 
river beneath which lies hell, and his tour of the Earthly Paradise, culminating in his 
glimpse of the gates of heaven and his (fore)taste of the food of the blessed. Owein 
subsequently returns to earth via the 'cave', and after visiting the Holy Land settles 
back in Ireland. 14 At least 150 manuscripts survive, as well as an equivalent number 
of manuscripts of vernacular translations. The popular appeal of the Tractatus 
(hereafter T) partly stemmed from the way it linked a long tradition of vision 
literature with a real geographical location. Thanks to the widespread transmission 
of Owein's narrative, the pilgrimage site of St Patrick's Purgatory on Station Island, 
Lough Derg, in what is now County Donegal, Ireland, achieved a European-wide 
fame from the thirteenth century onward. 15 

As indicated above, pa is the earliest of three mutually independent Middle 
English verse translations of the story derived from T. There also survive five 
independent Anglo-Norman verse versions, four Old French prose versions and two 
in Old French verse, one of which is based on one of the prose texts. 16 There are in 
addition translations into Spanish, 17 Catalan, 18 Italian, 19 Dutch, German, 20 
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Swedish, 21 Welsh, 22 Irish, 23 Glagolitic, 24 Polish, and Hungarian 25 The popularity 
of the story in England is indicated by the five Anglo-Norman and three Middle 
English translations. By comparison there is only one Anglo-Norman and one 
Middle English version of T s closest companion, the Visio Tnugdali, but then that 
text reached England from an Irish community in southern Germany, 26 whereas T, 
for all its Irish associations, is an Anglo-Latin work, in a line of descent from 
Bede's account of the Vision of Drihthelm (Historia Ecclesiastica, V.12) to its 
immediate successsors, the Visio monachi de Eynsham (1196) and the Visio 
Thvrkilli (1206). Of these two, the former was translated into French verse and 
retranslated into Latin, 27 and also translated twice into German prose, 28 and once 
into English prose in the fifteenth century; 29 the latter was not translated into English 
at all. 

Like other Irish visions of heaven and hell, such as the visions of St Fursa and 
the Fis Adamnain, 'St Patrick's Purgatory' can be called hagiographical only in so 
far as it is associated with the name of a saint. 30 But given the popularity of 
Owein's story it is little wonder that it found its way into SEL, for it was testimony 
to the single most widely-known exploit of St Patrick, his attributed founding of a 
physical entrance to Purgatory. 

Careful comparison of pa with the Anglo-Norman and French versions shows 
that it does not derive from any of them. Like the SEL 'St Brandan' (which follows 
pa in Bodleian Library, MS Laud. Misc. 108 (hereafter L)), 31 pa translates directly 
from Latin 32 Gorlach, the most recent writer on pa, said that 'the author used the 
best known, accepted text with slight condensation' (p. 18), though he did not 
elaborate on which form of T was in question. It is, however, possible to be more 
precise than he allowed in 1974. 

Gorlach accepted Mali's claim 33 that the fourteenth-century text of T in 
Bamberg MS E.VII.59 'represented the original with great fidelity’ (p. 269, note 
70). This claim had already been implicitly dismissed by Wamke; 34 it is 
unsubstantiated and, I believe, quite false, for the Bamberg text is idiosyncratically 
rewritten in many places. Moreover, Gorlach ignored Wamke's own (1938) edition 
of T, and although he acknowledged Ward's identification of T as the source for 
pa, Gorlach also ignored the division of T manuscripts into two main groups that 
was first made by Ward. 35 This basic division has not yet been adequately 
superseded. 36 On the basis of verbal differences more or less marked throughout 
the text and the inclusion or exclusion of various sections, Ward distinguished two 
groups represented by British Library MSS Arundel 292 and Royal 13.B.VIII. 
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Texts of these'two groups, the shorter a and the longer p, were printed in parallel 
by Wamke, facing his edition of the Anglo-Norman verse translation attributed to 
Marie de France. I cite Wamke's texts hereafter as W. 37 Wamke supposed that the 
a version of T is closer to the original than the p version, an opinion I question, for 
it seems to me arguable that the shorter a and many shortened P texts both derive 
from a longer original, to which the long P manuscripts may give us the closest 
access. 38 The influential chronicle version of T in Roger of Wendover's Flores 
Historiarum, transmitted by Matthew Paris in the Chronica Majora (under 1153), 
is similarly reduced and itself dependent on an a text. 39 Warnke's edition of p is 
incomplete, for he omits those passages missing from the Marie de France version; a 
complete P text is incorporated in my forthcoming edition of the later Middle English 
versions. The first full critical edition of T based on all the manuscript evidence is 
now in preparation by Jean-Michel Picard and Yolande de Pontfarcy. 

Of the three Middle English translations, pa is the most faithful to those parts 
of T that it adapts. Comparison of pa with passages which differ from each other 
in the a and P texts of T demonstrates which group the translator used: 

1:1 Ase be sonne a-rist in somer : j wane pe dai lengest is (LI88) 
a quo sol oritur longioribus diebus in estate (W66.18-20) 

P ubi sol oritur in media estate. 

1 : 2 For Anguische be eorbe heo freten (L206) 

a pre dolore angustia terram comedebant (W68. 51-52) 

P pre dolore uidebantur terram comedere. 

1 : 3 Ake bare nas non pat him touchi mijte (L448) 

a sed illesum tangere non potuerunt (W100.80-81) 

P sed illesus ab eis preteriit. 

There are further examples where pa translates a this closely 40 and others which 
show the English author following a, though with less precision. 41 

This relationship is clinched by the way pa translates passages in a for which 
there is no equivalent in P at all: 

2 : 1 ake sat him euere stille (L166) follows sedendo omnino tacuit (a W62.87). 

2 :2 One of a number of expanded narrative details in a is found in L289, 
describing the souls tormented on the wheel: Ake deolfulliche heo criden and 
pollen : euer-ech in is ende. This follows: Planxerunt miserrime et fleuerunt 
omnes qui rote infixi fuerunt (a W82.30-32). This sentence is not found in P 
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and is marked as an addition in a by Wamke. 

2 : 3 bote pov wolle an-opur speke : and to us tuyrne a-non (L322) follows nisi 
reuerti uolueris (a W86.49-50). 

2 :4 Of (his C 42 ) wrechhede we beoth i-kened : and of (is C) sunfol blode i- 
come (L532 (C577)) follows Ex cuius carne nos omnes nati sumus in 
miserie (a W122.22-23). 

Other passages in pa and a introduce direct speech where (3 has third person 
narration. 43 

The fidelity of pa as a translation shows clearly that it derives from an a text 

of T. 


Omissions 

Though the translator worked closely with the Latin, as these examples 
illustrate, he was also selective and made many changes. His omissions may, of 
course, be due to lacunae in his source text(s), though they may also indicate 
particular choices. 

The major reductions in pa are also common to OM 1 and OM2 : all three 
poems preserve only the main narrative of T, that is, the founding of the purgatorial 
entrance by St Patrick and the visit of Owein to this site, his experiences in 
purgatory and the Earthly Paradise, and the brief mention of his subsequent 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land before his return to Ireland. 44 Such a concentration on 
the central issues of the fame of St Patrick and the otherworld adventures of Owein 
is achieved by the translators' avoidance, or the omission in their source texts, of 
two other kinds of material also found in T. Firstly, pa, like OM 1 and OM 2, 
omits digressive narratives: the tale of the bestial Irishman who did not know that 
homicide is a sin; the tale of the aged prior whose single tooth is blessed by singing 
angels; the tale of the monk badly beaten by demons; and the appendix of 'hermit' 
tales recounted to Henry of Sawtry by Bishop Florentianus and his chaplain. 
Secondly, passages are omitted which are directly suited to T s original Cistercian 
audience, namely the prologue, in which Henry of Sawtry addresses the abbot of his 
mother house, H[ugh] of Wardon; the two so-called homilies, with their meditative 
and hortatory emphases; and the epilogue, in which the author takes his farewell. 
The Prologue, drawing on Hugh of St Victor's Summa de sacramentis christianae 
fidei, contains theoretical discussions of visions and the divisions of the 
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otherworld, of how incorporeal spirits can be tormented by corporeal pains, and the 
way in which the spiritual world is spoken of in the form of bodily images. The 
first homily follows Owein's leaving purgatory for the Earthly Paradise, and the 
second follows his leaving the Earthly Paradise to return to the 'cave' entrance. 
These homilies draw on the Meditations and Proslogion of Anselm and the 
Meditations of Jean of Fecamp, 45 and are arguably part of the earliest version of the 
Tractatus or of a very early revision by Henry of Sawtry, though many writers who 
have not recognised these sources have taken them to be later additions. 

Thus pa and the later Middle English versions all eschew eschatological 
theory and meditative reflection. They also omit digressive narratives, however 
entertaining or instructive these might be in themselves, in favour of a concentration 
on the establishment of the Purgatory and Owein's experiences. In these respects 
they differ from two of the Anglo-Norman versions: (1) that of Marie de France, 
which faithfully transmits nearly everything in a, apart from the homilies (lines 9- 
2056), and also contains the final tales from P (lines 2063-2296), and (2) the 
anonymous fourteenth-century text in British Library, MS Cotton Domitian A. IV, 46 
which, following p, again omits only the two homilies. The Middle English texts 
are similar to the remaining Anglo-Norman versions which severally omit various 
sections 47 

Apart from these major omissions, which seem to constitute something more 
than the 'slight condensation’ noted by Gorlach (p. 18), the translation of pa 
involves the further reduction of moments of spiritual or theological import. For 
instance, pa ignores two passages based on Ephesians 6. 11-17 of Owein donning 
the armour of God - Faith, Hope and Justice - in order to combat the fiends (W46. 
113-17 and 56.10-15); it simplifies the account of the Fall given to Owein by the 
quasi-archbishops in the Earthly Paradise (cf. L527ff. and W122.201ff.); and it 
reduces the description of the Earthly Paradise (W120.171-85 omitted). The 
narrative is also streamlined by various further omissions. Surprise is increased by 
the omission (after L92) of the speech by the prior (W44.88-104) warning Owein 
(and the reader) of the hall, messengers and fiends he will encounter after entering St 
Patrick's Purgatory. Some of the fiends' repetitive threats and blandishments are 
cut. Owein's options are reduced by the omission on two occasions of the fiends' 
offer to return him to the gate of the Purgatory if he submits to their will. 48 
Similarly, on two further occasions pa omits the demons' threat to punish Owein 
unless he agrees to turn back. 49 Also omitted are two kinds of inexpressibility 
topos, one concerning the cries of those in purgatory, which is full of tormented 
souls and tormenting demons, 50 and the other noting the sheer size of the second 
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field of purgatory. 51 

All these omissions suggest that the author of pa pruned spiritual matters in 
the interests of romantic adventure; aimed to avoid undue repetition of incident; 
increased the drama of Owein's lonely and dangerous quest; and strove for a rapid 
succession of action and dialogue. Such intentions can also be traced in the 
additions made to the text. 


Additions 

As well as condensing those parts of the a text of T chosen or available for 
translation, the author of pa also expanded much of the material and added a 
significant amount of new matter: speeches, narrative detail and narratorial comment. 
Of L's 673 lines some 155 full lines and over 50 half-lines, or altogether over a 
quarter of the poem, have no verbal equivalent in T. 

Much of pa's new material seems designed to enhance the appeal of the tale as 
a pious adventure story aimed at inducing penance. As the new ending (L666-73) 
reminds us, St Patrick founded the Purgatory with the same intention: 

For-to wami men a-boute : heore sunnes here to bete. (L668) 

The author of pa concludes with an addition in like fashion: 

For J>e loue of Iesu crist : and of is moder swete 
Alle ower sunnes betez here : as god ov wole grace sende, 
pat 3 e mouwen with-oute pine : to parays hennes wende. 
god leue us ovre sunnes here so biete : for is holie wounde, 
pat we ne poruen in purgatorie : bi-leue bote luyte stounde. 

(L669-73) 

The same note is sounded during the tale when the narrator twice intrudes to lament 
man's unawareness of the need for repentance. The first such exhortation occurs 
during the description of the first field of torment in purgatory: 

Allas, 3 wy nellez men beon i-war : and heore sunnes here bete, 

Are heo comen to purgatorie : and with pe lupere gostes mete! 
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For as wel beth J>e schrewes in purgatorie : and ouer-al, ase in 

helle, 

And schullen, for-to pe dai 3 e of dome come : telle 3 wat men 

telle. (L209-12) 52 

This is an interesting addition for two reasons: firstly, it immediately proclaims that 
the torments are part of purgatory; T does not state this so directly until Owein 
reaches the Earthly Paradise and is there instructed by the guides he encounters. The 
audience for pa is thus given early and clear directions which prevent any possible 
misapprehension that the torments depicted may be in hell. Secondly, the narrator 
here reinforces the idea that devils are the agents of punishment in purgatory as well 
as in hell, 53 even though this opinion was contrary to much learned teaching - 'telle 
3 wat men telle'. 54 

Owein's own penitence is stressed by new material concerning his 
confession 55 and penance, 56 and he is instructed to live well on his return to earth: 

loke, 3wane )>ov comest to eor)5e a-3en : >at )>ov clene lif lede, 

So J>at )>ov neuer-eft in pine ne come : for sunne ne for mis- 

dede! (L638-9) 

Many of the new passages stress the suffering of the souls. For example, in 
describing the souls in the fetid, icy river, pa adds: 

pis gostes swymden op and doun : in muche sorewe and wo 

(L350) 57 


and 


pare was wo and sorewe i-nou 3 : a-mong heom euerechon 

(L354) 58 


and when Owein is dragged to the river of hell we learn: 

... pat wo was him to-drawe, 

pat him were leouere ))ane ani-)>ing : pat he hadde i-beo of lif- 

dawe. (L403b-404) 59 
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Emphasis on the'extremity of the pains is recurrent, including variations on the idea: 

So muche pine nas neuere i-sei 3 e - : him pou 3 te ase )>ei he felde 
pat he was nei 3 ope pe point : pene gost op to 3 elde. 

(L381-82) 60 

In addition there are new exclamations of piety, 61 and of woe and affective 
distress. 62 

The addition of telling narrative details also contributes much to the imaginative 
realization of the bitterness of purgatory and the joys of the Earthly Paradise. For 
example, the souls who eat the earth in the first field of torment 'hore tongene 
gnowen al-so' (L206b), and the souls roasted on iron spits are likened to geese 
(L270a). In T Owein's escape from the false pit of hell is described thus: 'uis 
flamme eum cum reliquis sursum in aera eleuauit' (W94.44-46); in pa this is 
expanded: 


A smoke pare cam smite up a-non : mid one wel stronge blaste 
pene kni 3 t an hei 3 a-boue pe putte : and manie opere gostes, 

caste. 

pe kni 3 t 3 wirlede op in pis blast : ase speldene doth, wel 

wide _ (L385-87) 

L387b picks up the 'speldene' from 361b, where it follows T 'scintillas ignis' 
(W90.10-11). When Owein is thus rescued from the pit, he stands 'ase man pat 
witles were' (L389b), a detail which strengthens T s 'ignorans quo se uerteret' 
(W94.50-51), and which is paralleled in pa by Owein's reaction to the joy of the 
Earthly Paradise (L515). 63 When he partakes of the 'riche metes of heuene' (L571), 
which comes like 'A manere brez fram heouene adoun' (L575), Owein stands 'ase 
pei he were i-nomen' (L581), 'ase he in metingue were' (L582). 64 At the end of the 
story we are given added details about Owein's going on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, taking the holy cross 'on his bare flesch' (L658a); he becomes a ’suype holi 
man’: 


he ne tolde neuere-eft nou 3 t of pe world : bote ase he were 

euere in pou 3 te, 

Ake wende euere forth wel stilleliche : as he of no-ping ne 

rou 3 te. (L660-1) 
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An important shift in emphasis in pa is that the fiends are frequently portrayed 
more vividly than in T. This tendency is also found in OM 1 and OM2 and is 
doubtless attributable to a popularizing urge. For exampe, when Owein is released 
by his prayer from the fiery wheel, we are told of the resentment and anguish of the 
fiends: 


pe feondes stoden and bi-heolden : with dreori mod ech-on. 

Eft heo nomen him bitterliche : and ferrore 3 uyt him ladde. 

And harleden him forth wel revfulliche : and loude 3 ollen and 

gradde. (L296-8) 

When Owein leaves the Earthly Paradise and is told not to fear the fiends, it is 
because: 


heo beoth a-dradde wel sore of be : and a-schamede in eche 

side. (L608) 65 

These moments of demonic defeat are the more notable because it is the fiends' 
physical power and energy that are more frequently emphasised. The devils are 
particularly athletic: they run upon the water 'so men doth on pe londe' (L351b), and 
in the first field of torment they run upon the souls and 'treden heom to pe grounde' 
(L207b). They are also fearsome mockers (L395), addressing Owein now with 
forceful directness, 'pov most come into ovre rovte' (L396b), now with affected 
politeness, 'Saunt faille we ne beoth nou 3 t so onkuynde' (LI56a [cf. C206]). 66 
This 'frenkish fare' is nicely used: elsewhere the fiends address Owein as 'bel 
ami' 67 (L149), as if in parody of the expression 'bev frere’, used to Owein by 
ecclesiastics. 68 Irony is their forte. For example, when Owein stands by the pit of 
the ’false’ hell, stunned by the ’sori stunch’, fiends ask him: 

"3wy stanst pov so?" 69 pe fendes seiden : "pinchp pe parof 

wonder, 

Of pis swete smoke pat here bloweth : and 3 wat put beo pare- 

onder?" (L365-66) 

Their ironies and false assurances 70 are, of course, fully in keeping with their lying 
nature, which they openly acknowledge: ’we with lesingues bi-traieth men’ (L400). 
Some slight counterbalance to this emphasis on the demonic is found in the 
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longest single addition to the 'Z' redaction of pa, an eleven-line section on the 
Earthly Paradise (L550-60). This expands upon part of the 'archbishops' ' 
explanatory speech to Owein, and makes absolutely plain that 'ech man J>at in-to 
heuene schal : f>oru 3 purgatorie mot, / And sethjse into eorjjeliche parays' (L550- 
51). The text here takes a clear stand, based on T, on what was a contentious 
issue, namely whether or not souls passed directly from purgatory to heaven or were 
delayed a while in the Earthly Paradise. Again, the view propagated by pa was, 
strictly speaking, heterodox. 71 

The dramatic immediacy of the narrative is enhanced not only by the 
introduction of telling details and livelier demons, but also by increasing the amount 
of direct speech. This is a tendency found already in the a texts of T, a version 
which, like the Middle English translations generally, emphasises the clarity of the 
narrative detail and the physical actuality of the events portrayed. 72 In pa, for 
example, when the bishop first tries to dissuade Owein from visiting St Patrick's 
Purgatory and Owein asserts his firm intention of completing his penance there, pa 
renders indirect speech as direct, complete with French address, exclamations and 
questions. 73 Later, when Owein is first tortured by the fiends, pa gives him a new 
exclamation: 

"Ihesus, Ihesus, help me noube : and do a-wei mine fon!" 

(LI72) 

and when he leaves the Earthly Paradise two new speeches are introduced (L614- 
21). The explanatory speech at L544-74 is considerably rearranged as well as 
substantially expanded by the addition of the eleven-line section L550-60, noted 
above. 


'A' redaction 

I opened this article by noting that the reader of pa might be surprised to 
discover so little in it about St Patrick. It was presumably this shortage of 
information that prompted one of the redactors of the 'A' version 74 to add to the 
beginning of the poem some fifty-two lines derived from the opening of the 'St 
Patrick' entry in the Legenda Aurea (hereafter LgA). 15 This passage relates short 
miracles, selected at random by Jacobus de Varagine to preface his much reduced 
version of T (in which Owein is replaced by Nicholaus). 76 
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The 'A' redactor's translation work here (cited from C) is much slacker than 
the original 'Z' redaction. 

C omits the first story in LgA, that of St Patrick accidentally piercing the foot 
of the king of the Scots (i.e. Irish) with his staff. Instead, the 'A' redactor starts 
with a free expansion (C3-14) of the brief mention of St Patrick's banishing 
venemous creatures from Ireland ('ac toti provinciae obtinuit, quod nullum 
venenosum animal ibidem possit vivere'). 77 This passage incorporates mention of 
the repulsion of venom by the trees and earth of Ireland: 

Ech tre[o] bat in be londe groub . & eorbe of be lond also 
Ne boleb no venim in none stude . ney him be[o] ido. 

(C9-10) 

'Eorbe' here appears to derive from a misreading or exemplar which substitutes 
'terra' for coria 'bark'. 78 

Cl5-24 then follow LgA with the tale of St Patrick's discovery of a sheep 
thief. The saint commands any remaining morsel of the sheep to bleat; it does so 
from the stomach of the thief, who is suitably shamed and reformed. 79 

C25-40 elaborate slightly on St Patrick's failure to see a cross on the burial of 
a saracen ('paganus'), but omit the conclusion, in which the saint has the cross 
removed. 

In C41-44 the 'A' redactor appears to misinterpret the metaphor in the Latin 
'praedicaret et fructum ibi permodicum faceref. Because his preaching bore little 
fruit, St Patrick prayed to the Lord for a sign which would terrify the Irish into 
repentance. In C the saint comes across a 'wild stude ... bat no frut vorb ne bro 3 te 
/ pei me sewe & sette' 80 'ber al bing . b er ne com nobing forb b ere ' (C42-43). This 
may appear to extend rather than reduce the metaphor of sowing the seed of God's 
word by preaching. But it seems that the translator has misconceived the material 
and interpreted the fruitlessness literally. This is suggested not only by the 'wild 
stude’ but also by the lame connection that follows: Patrick prays to the Lord 'to 
wite wi it were'. The succeeding revelation of the Purgatory is thus rendered 
hopelessly illogical; it is no longer a sign 'per quod territi poeniterent'. 

In C45-54 St Patrick describes a circle on the ground with his staff and a very 
deep pit is revealed. This is de Varagine's own idea about the founding of the 
Purgatory; it is not in T. 81 The Middle English elaborates, saying that St Patrick 
did not know what the hole was until he was told by an angel (C47-8). 

The 'A' translator also changes the account given here of St Patrick's 
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Purgatory. LgA concentrates on the effect of entry into the pit: those who enter can 
expiate their sins and be spared purgatory after death, but most who enter never 
return, and those who come back do so after being there from one morning to the 
next. In 'A' the pit is more immediately assimilated to purgatory: 

Somme soules were per inne ido . hor sunnes forto bete 
pat hy ne bette no 3 t an eorpe . ar hy pis lif lete 
And were a man quik oper ded . pat per inne come 
He ne ssolde habbe oper pultatorie . ar pe day of dome 
Ac after he ssolde to heuene . 3 if he were god & hende 
And as god 3 if [he] here luper were . to helle wipoute ende. 

(C49-54) 

Lines 49-51 are a clumsy way of confirming that the pit of St Patrick’s Purgatory 
was an entrance to purgatory proper; after all, one could only enter the former while 
alive. 82 Moreover the eschatology of this passage is garbled. Lines 52-53 miss two 
points: firstly, a person would not be in purgatory at all unless repentant and hence a 
candidate for salvation, and secondly, the rest of the story plainly shows that souls 
pass from purgatory to the Earthly Paradise and heaven before Doomsday (see 
above, p. 129). Furthermore, line 54 reveals a misunderstanding: souls that go to 
hell do not first spend time in purgatory. Again, the rest of the story indicates that 
souls are in hell already following the judgement post mortem. 

Altogether, the additions in the 'A' redaction may furnish extra material about 
St Patrick, but at some cost in narrative and even in eschatological coherence. 


Authorship and audience 

The original ’Z’ redactor was much more careful about the eschatological 
implications of the story, and his additions are more successfully integrated. His 
translation is also generally tighter and more accurate than the 'A' redactor's 
contribution: though there is repetition in the 'Z' redactor’s work, 83 there is little 
redundancy or padding in the verse; 84 most of it is not as loose and wordy as, say, 
L393-4, and there are few places which look like bungled translations. 85 

Apart from this competency and resourcefulness, there is little to indicate the 
background or social status of the translator of pa. The question of the (probably 
multifarious) authorship and audience of SEL is still unresolved: Gorlach (pp. 46- 
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50) canvassed the cases for monastic (Benedictine, Cistercian, Augustinian) and 
mendicant provenance, and the proposed audience has been variously suggested as 
nuns, clerics or lay folk. 86 Kasmann noted two places in SEL which suggest 
Cistercian influence: Cuthbert is made a 'grei monk’ at Jervaulx, 87 and in pa there 
are four lines (L662-65) praising the order: 

Ofte he tolde of alle be men : bat in parays were; 

As him boujte, greije Monekes : mest Ioye hadden here, 

None-manere men in so gret Ioye : ne in so grete honour he ne 

sei3 - 

hit nis no wonder sikerliche : for be ordre is noble and hei 3 - 88 

Kasmann claimed that these lines require explanation, if mendicant provenance is to 
be maintained, as it is quite improbable that a friar would have taken over such a 
passage from a source text when he could easily have omitted it. Kasmann 
suggested it is more likely that the whole of pa has been taken from elsewhere and 
copied mechanically into SEL. I would add just two points. These lines are based 
directly on T, itself a Cistercian product; they do not necessarily, therefore, indicate 
a Cistertian translator. 89 Neither do they necessarily preclude mendicant authorship: 
though it might go against the grain to praise the Cistercians, even a friar might feel 
obliged to incorporate the testimony of purgatorial revelation. Against this, 
however, it could be argued that the lines have a fulsomeness unwarranted by the 
Latin. In the absence of further evidence, however, I believe these lines alone are 
insufficient to indicate a Cistercian translator for pa. 90 If evidence were sought for a 
friar as author then it could be suggested by the new inclusion of friars in the 
procession of religious Owein sees in the Earthly Paradise (L478, 507), 91 but then 
again, friars are similarly mentioned in the catalogues of the saved in OM 1 and 
OM2 and there is no evidence for those texts being produced by friars; mention of 
them is more indicative of the authors' urge to comprehensiveness than of their 
origins. Augustinian canons might well be expected to show interest in St Patrick’s 
Purgatory for the order held the priory on Saints' Island, Lough Derg, and were 
overseers of the Purgatory on Station Island. The mention of canons at LI 1 is taken 
directly from T, however. All told, no firm evidence for authorship is provided by 
pa. 

The intended audience would seem to be non-monastic judging by the 
omission of extended sections of meditative reflection and eschatological and 
visionary theory. The other modifications the translator has made suggest adaptation 
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of a monastic text for a lay, or at least non-leamed, audience, debarred from access 
to the Latin of the Tractatus. The narrative has been concentrated by the omission 
of digressive exempla and repetitious incidents. The clarification of the existence of 
demons in purgatory, of the delay in the Earthly Paradise, and the separation of 
'parays' from 'be ri 3 te heuene' (L593-94), all address a popular need for specific 
information on the shape of the afterlife. The physical reality of Owein's 
experiences in the otherworld has also been emphasised by the inclusion of new and 
pointed details. A lay audience might be expected to take interest in the fortunes of a 
knight rather than a cleric as the protagonist. The dramatic conflict between Owein 
and the fiends has been enhanced by the expansion of direct speech, the animated 
depiction of the demons, and the stress laid on the severity of the torments and 
suffering of the souls and Owein himself, ’pis guode knijt' (L95a), 'bis seli knijf 
(L192, 255, 277, 355, 421, 428) is at first fearless (L97a) in the face of spiritual 
battle (L136, 139), though his subsequent fears are amply justified. In the first field 
of torment, for example, he is actually nailed to the ground by the fiends (L216); in 
T they attempt to do this but are thwarted by his talismanic prayer (W70.76). The 
need for repentance in order to minimize one's future experience of these pains is 
emphasised by the repetition of such sentiments in the mouths of Owein, his guides 
and the poem's narrator. There may also be a frisson of pleasure for a non- 
aristocratic audience on hearing the devils claim as their own the rich 'in halle and 
eke in boure' (L161-62, 373-74). 

Annie Samson has recently cast doubt on the public, liturgical function of the 
Legendary, and points out manuscript 'Laud's selection of those saints who are so 
marginal to the liturgy', Patrick, Brendan, Mary of Egypt and Dominic. The first 
three of these 'are present to gratify appetites other than the purely devotional. This 
is hagiography rubbing shoulders with romance for most of the time . . .', 92 
Samson concludes with the assumption of monastic provenance, and says: 'If we 
posit the same kind of audience for the legendary as [has been] done for the 
romances, then we have a work written initially for regional gentry and perhaps 
secular clergy, and designed either for individual reading or for reading in the 
chamber, rather than as entertainment of the hall or public instruction in church. 193 

The evidence of pa would certainly lend support to this interpretation. 
Though the poem may have little to say about St Patrick, it enters SEL as a fitting 
companion to the Irish 'St Brandan' legend, for it presents a real-life romance, a 
pious adventure story, 'a swibe wonder cas’ (L40b). 
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NOTES 

1 This designation follows Manfred Gorlach, The Textual Tradition of the South English 
Legendary , Leeds Texts and Monographs, New Series, 6 (1974), pp. 149-51. 

2 A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1500, edited by J. Burke Severs, 
Volume 2 (New Haven, 1970). 

3 See the discussion by Frances A. Foster, 'Legends of the After-Life', in Manual, 2, 453-54 
and bibliography, p. 647. 

4 See e.g. Carlton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse 
(New York, 1943), p. 690, no. *11. 

5 Manual (2) V. 321b. For discussion see Robert Easting, 'Some Antedatings and Early 
Usages from the Auchinleck Owayne Miles', in Sentences for Alan Ward, edited by D. M. Reeks 
(Southampton, 1988), pp. 167-74, and Easting, 'The English Tradition', Chapter III in The 
Medieval Pilgrimage to St Patrick's Purgatory: Lough Derg and the European Tradition, edited by 
Michael Haren and Yolande de Pontfarcy, Clogher Historical Society (Enniskillen, 1988), especially 
pp. 62-66. (This book is hereafter cited as Haren and Pontfarcy.) 

6 See Robert Easting, 'The Middle English "Heame fragment" of St Patrick's Purgatory', 
Notes and Queries, n.s., 35 (1988), 436-37. 

7 For a brief comparative study, see Robert Easting, 'Middle English Translations of the 
Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii', forthcoming in The Medieval Translator, edited by Roger 
Ellis, Westfield Publications in Medieval English (London). 

8 Manual (2) V. 321 h. British Library, MS Royal 17. B. XLIII is printed by G. P. Krapp, 
The Legend of Saint Patrick's Purgatory: its later literary history (Baltimore, 1900), pp. 58-77. 
For further discussion see Easting, ’The English Tradition', especially pp. 67-79, and see note 12 
below. 

9 See E. Kolbing, 'Zwei mittelenglische Bearbeitungen der Sage von St. Patrick's 
Purgatorium', Englische Studien, 1 (1877), 57-98. 

10 Gorlach, p. 269, note 69. 

11 Noted by Gorlach, p. 269, note 65. 

12 St Patrick's Purgatory: Two Versions of 'Owayne Miles' and 'The Vision of William of 
Stranton' together with the long text of the Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii'. This volume 
is scheduled for publication by EETS in 1991; it is a revision of parts of my unpublished D. Phil, 
thesis, 'An Edition of Owayne Miles and other Middle English texts concerning St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory' (University of Oxford, 1976). The book also contains editions of The Vision of 
William of Stranton and the long version of the Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii. 

13 See Robert Easting, 'The Date and Dedication of the Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii, 
Speculum, 53 (1978), 778-83. Yolande de Pontfarcy, 'Le Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii 
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de H. de Saltrey, sa date et ses sources', Peritia, 3 (1984), 460-80, dates the earliest version of T 
to 1184 (p. 464) or 'vers 1184' (p. 480), saying 'II n’est pas possible que cette date soit avancee, 
sinon Jocelin et Giraldus auraient pu avoir eu facilement connaissance du Tractatus ' (p. 464), 
though the word 'facilement' assumes a knowledge of the early rate of the text's transmission that 
we do not possess. 

14 See Robert Easting, 'Owein at St Patrick's Purgatory’, Medium JEvum, 55 (1986), 159-75. 

15 See further Haren and Pontfarcy, passim. 

For surveys of the Anglo-Norman and French translations of T, see H. E. Shields, 'An Old 
French Book of Legends and its Apocalyptic Background’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1967), pp. 346-62, who shows that there are four not five Old French prose 
versions; D. D. R. Owen, The Vision of Hell: Infernal Journeys in Medieval French Literature 
(Edinburgh and London, 1970), pp. 64-75, 125-31; Uda Ebel, 'Le purgatoire de S. Patrice' in 
Grundriss der romanischen Literaturen des Mittelalters, VI. ii (Heidelberg, 1970), 246-49; Kurt 
Ringger, 'Die altfranzosische Verspurgatorien', Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie , 88 (1972), 
389-402; and Shields, 'The French Accounts', in Haren and Pontfarcy, especially p. 85. 

17 See Ebel, no. 4462. 

18 'Viatge del Cavalier Owein al Purgatori de Sant Patrici traduhit del llati per Frare Ramon Ros 
de Tarrega' in R. Miguel Y Planas, Llegendes de Taltra vida (Barcelona, 1914), pp. 1-32. 

^ See Ebel, nos 4482, 4494, and also Lucia Bertolini, Ter una dclle leggende "che illustrano la 
Divina Commedia". Una redazione del Purgatorio di San Patrizio', Studi Danteschi, 53 (1981), 
69-128; Mario Degli Innocenti, 'Redazioni italiane del "Purgatorio di S. Patrizio’", Italia 
medioevale e umanistica, 27 (1984), 81-120; and Lucia Bertolini, 'Una redazione lombarda del 
Purgatorio di S. Patrizio', Studi e problemi di critica lestuale, 31 (1985), 8-49. 

20 On Dutch and German versions see Nigel F. Palmer, 'Visio Tnugdali': The German and 
Dutch Translations and their Circulation in the Later Middle Ages, Munchener Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur deutschen Literatur des Mittelalters, 76 (Munich, 1982), pp. 410-12, and in 
Wolfgang Stammler, Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters: Verfasserlexicon, second edition, 
edited by Kurt Ruh et al., II (Berlin and New York, 1980), cols 716-17. 

21 S. Patriks-Sagan, innehdllende S. Patrik och Hans Jartecken, Nicholaus i S. Patriks 
Skdrseld och Tungulus, edited by G. Stephens and J. A. Ahlstrand, Samlingar utgifna af Svenska 
Fomskriftsallskapet, 2 (Stockholm, 1844), pp. 3-23; pp. 9-11 are based on T, pp. 15-23 involve 
Nicholaus and are based on the Legenda Aurea reduction of T\ Sjdlens Trost, edited by G. E. 
Klemming, Samlingar utgifna af Svenska Fomskriftsallskapet, 19 (Stockholm, 1871-73), pp. 78- 
82, again involves Nicholaus. 

22 See J. E. Caerwyn Williams, 'Welsh Versions of Purgatorium S. Patricii', Studia Celtica, 
8-9 (1973-74), 153-81. 

23 See C. Plummer, Miscellanea Hagiographica Hibernica (Brussels, 1925), p. 122, no. 172. 
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24 See S. IvSid,' "CistiliSte sv. Patricija" u hrvatskom glagolskom tckstu 15 stoljeda', Starine, 
41 (1948), 111-18. IvSiC prints a text from Bodleian Library, MS. Can. Lit. 414, a Legenda 
Aurea version. 

25 Ebel, probably following Karl Warnke on p. XXXIX of Das Buch vom Espurgatoire S. 
Patrice der Marie de France und seine Quelle , Bibliotheca Normannica, 9 (Halle/Saale, 1938), 
mentions translations into Polish, Czech and Hungarian, but gives no references. The source for 
this must be R. Verdeyen and J. Endepols, Tondalus' Visioen en St Patricius' Vagevuur, 2 vols, 
Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Taal- en Letterkunde (Ghent and's Gravenhage, 1914, 1917), 
I, 297, which lists an eighteenth-century print in Polish and reports a seventeenth-century 
translation in Hungarian extant in a single copy in the National Museum of Budapest. The Czech 
translation is a ghost, being a translation of the Latin Visiones Georgii (1353), seen by the 
Hungarian George Grissaphan; this is reported by L. Lager, 'Une version tcheque du purgatoire de 
Saint-Patrice', Revue celtique, 4 (1879-80), 105-06. The other reference in Verdeyen and Endepols 
for the Czech version is in fact a report by H. Gaidoz, in Revue celtique, 2 (1873-1875), 482-84, 
of two Latin manuscripts and a German translation of the Visiones Georgii. 

26 On the transmission of this text, see Palmer 'Visio Tnugdati. 

27 See H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, II (London, 1893), p. 503. 

28 See Palmer, 'Visio Tnugdali', pp. 415-16. 

27 A Short-Title Catalogue of Books printed in England, Scotland, & Ireland and of English 
Books Printed Abroad 1475-1640, first compiled by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, second 
edition, revised and enlarged, begun by W. A. Jackson and F. S. Ferguson, completed by Katherine 
F. Pantzer, 2 vols (London, 1976-1986), no. 20917; and R. E. Lewis, N. F. Blake, A. S. G. 
Edwards, Index of Printed Middle English Prose (New York and London, 1985), no. 695. 

30 See Ludwig Bieler, 'Hagiography and Romance in Medieval Ireland', Medievalia et 
Humanistica, New Series, 6 (1975), 13-24 (p. 21). 

31 Printed by Carl Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden (Paderbom, 1875), pp. 177-211 and also 
The Early South-English Legendary, EETS OS 87 (London, 1887), pp. 199-220, whence cited 
here. 

32 Simon Lavery, 'The Source of the St Brandan Story in the South English Legendary', 
Leeds Studies in English, n.s., 15 (1984), 21-32, argues that 'St Brandan' is translated from the 
Navigatio Sancti Brendani, not Benedeit's Anglo-Norman version. 

33 See E. Mall, 'Zur Geschichte der Legende vom Purgatorium des heil. Patricius', 
Romanische Forschungen, 6 (1889), 139-97. 

34 See 'Die Vorlage des Espurgatoire St Patriz der Marie de France', Philologische Studien aus 
dem romanisch-germanischen Kulturkreise. Karl Voretzsch zum 60. Geburtstage, edited by B. 
Schadel and W. Mulertt (Haale/Saale, 1927), pp. 148-49. 
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35 See Ward, Catalogue of Romances , II, especially pp. 444-54. 

36 Unsatisfactory attempts at modified forms of categorisation have been made by L. Foulet, 
'Marie de France et la Legende du Purgatoire de Saint Patrice', Romanische Forschungen , 22 
(1908), 599-627 (p. 607 note 3), and C. M. van der Zanden, Etude sur le Purgatoire de Saint 
Patrice, accompagnee du texte latin d'Utrecht et du texte anglo-normand de Cambridge (Amsterdam, 
1927), pp. 76-86. 

37 See note 25 above. Care must be taken when referring to the manuscript groups: Wamke's a 
(Arundel version) and (3 (Royal version) invert the designation used by Foulet, 'Marie de France et la 
Legende du Purgatoire de Saint Patrice’, p. 599, note 3; M. Morner in Le purgatoire de saint 
Patrice par Berol (Lund, 1917), pp. xxii-xxxiv and Le purgatoire de saint Patrice du manuscrit de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale fonds frangais 25545 (Lund, 1920), p. VII note 1; and Antonio G. 
Solalinde, 'La primera version espafiola de "El Purgatorio de San Patricio" y la difusion de esta 
leyenda en Espafia' in Homenaje ofrecido a Menendez Pidal: miscelanea de estudios linguisticos 
literarios e historicos , 3 vols (Madrid, 1925), II, 219-57 (especially pp. 236-38). 

38 Compare Ward, Catalogue of Romances , II, 452-54. See Easting, 'An Edition of Owayne 
Miles', pp. lxix-xc. For other recent discussions see H. E. Shields, 'An Old French Book of 
Legends', pp. 341-45 (unfortunately, on p. 337, note 5, Shields again inverts Wamke's a and (3 
designations), and Yolande de Pontfarcy, 'Le Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii', pp. 464-65 
and 470-72. 

39 The connection between a and the chronicle version was first demonstrated by Ward. 

40 See L216 and a W70.76; L303-4 and a W84.17-18; L422-23 and a W96.36 - 98.38 (cf. |3 
W98.38-41); L435-39 and a W98.53-62. 

41 Compare L9 and W24.128-30; L103 and W48.15-17; L142-43 and W58.31-33; L218 and 
W70.76-79; L367 and W92.18-19; L372 and W92.28-29; L564-65 and W130.10-12. 

47 C = Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 145, edited by Charlotte d'Evelyn and Anna J. 
Mills, The South English Legendary , EETS, os 235 (London, 1956), pp. 85-110. 

43 L84-88 follow a W42.72 - 44.82, and L611-13 follow a W134.21-26. 

44 In 'Owein at St Patrick's Purgatory' (see note 14 above) I preferred the idea that Owein visited 
the Holy Land as a pilgrim (pp. 166-67). The counter-claim that he went as a crusader (p. 167) 
might find support in the terminology discussed by Michael Markowski, ’ Crucesignatus : its 
origins and early usage', Journal of Medieval History, 10 (1984), 157-65, and see also Nigel F. 
Palmer, Tondolus der Ritter: Die von J. und C. Hist gedruckle Fassung (Munich, 1980), p. 102, 
note to line 1320. 

43 These sources were not recognised by Wamke. Full details will appear in my edition of T 
(see note 12 above). 

46 An edition is in preparation by Judith Wright, Department of Romance Languages, 
University of Auckland, New Zealand. 
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47 OMl is in fact based on the Anglo-Norman version found in Cambridge University Library, 
MS Ee.6.11, itself based on (3; OM2 is also based on fi: see my edition for further details. 

48 W70.66-69 omitted after L214, and W98.42-46 omitted after L427. 

49 W74.41-44 omitted after L234, and W82.15-18 omitted after L284. 

50 W80.30-37 omitted after L274. 

51 W72.35 - 74.40 omitted after L234. 

52 For the second such complaint, see L290-92: 

Alas, 3wi nellez men beon i-war : are heo heonnes wende, 

3wane he m^ten here with a luytel pine : bete heore mis-dede 
And hare heo schullen so bitere a-bugge : alas, f>e wrechhede! 

57 Hell is not seen directly by Owein; it lies beneath the river which Owein crosses via the 
narrow bridge leading to the Earthly Paradise. Note L412 'onder Jhs deope watere: he put of helle so 
is'. 

54 For a fuller discussion of these two issues, see Robert Easting, 'Purgatory and the Earthly 
Paradise in the Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii', Citeaux: Commentarii Cistercienses, 37 
(1986), 23-48, especially pp. 36-37 and 40-41. 

55 L44-45, 47, 49. 

56 L517-19, 523. 

57 Compare C400 'pis gostes swomme up & doun . hor wo nas neuere ido'. 

58 Compare also L326b, 335b. 

' 59 Compare L192, 333b, 359a, 363-64. 

60 See also L310, 378 (cf. 329), 407b-8,432 (cf. the marvelous elements about the glory of the 
Earthly Paradise 460, 461b, 463b, 473) and 186, 308, 356. See also the following additions which 
heighten the sense of pain: L179, 260b, 272, 344b, 427-31. 

61 See L51, 82, 89-92, 'a godes name' 107, 136-37a, 455. 

62 See L46, 134-35, 203-4, 235-36, 253-54, 268 (cf. 186 and 404), 316b, 318b, 454b, 625, 
648. 

63 Compare L146: 'Elies he hadde wod bi-come : and i-lore is wit for fere', which expands 
'amentaretur' (W58. 38). 

64 Lines 585-89 expand on Owein's reaction to this epiphany. 

65 Compare also L442-43, 450-53. 

66 See also L160b, 161b-64. 

67 MED notes of bel-ami that in direct address it is often used 'to enemies or inferiors as an 
expression of contempt'. 

68 See L53, 114, 614, 636. The occurrence at L520 follows T 'Ecce, frater' (W120.189). 
Gorlach, Textual Tradition, pp. 30-31, points out that such French expressions are found with 
some frequency in SEL and do not give evidence of a French source, a point corroborated here. 
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69 This question is either brought forward from the end of the pit episode ('Et tu ibi stas?' 
(W94.55)), cl. L396a, or recalled from the query before the balnearium: 'Quid subsistendo tardas?' 
(W84.15), omitted by pa after L301. 

70 E.g. L373-74. 

71 See further Easting, 'Purgatory and the Earthly Paradise', pp. 43-46, and add Walter L. 
Wakefield, 'Some Unorthodox Popular Ideas of the Thirteenth Century', Medievalia et 
Humanistica , New Series, 4 (1973), 25-35 (pp. 30-31). 

77 See, for example, the sentence added in a, quoted above, p. 122 under 2:2. Wamke marks a 
number of such additions. 

73 Compare L53-62 and W40.2740. 

74 O. S. Pickering argues that there were probably two distinct redactors responsible for the 'A' 
version; see 'The Expository Temporale Poems of the South English Legendary', Leeds Studies 
in English, n.s., 10 (1978), 1-17, and see further, Thomas R. Liszka, 'The First "A" Redaction of 
the South English Legendary: Information from the "Prologue"’, Modern Philology, 82 (1984- 
85), 407-13. 

75 C3-54 follow LgA (edited by T. Graesse, second edition, Leipzig, 1850), p. 213 line 8 - 
p. 214 line 7. 

76 Gorlach, p. 151. 

77 See also Tom Peete Cross, Motif-Index of Early Irish Literature (Bloomington, 1952), 
A531.2, D2176.1, V229.3, and see the recent discussion of such legends by Robert Wildhaber, 
'Beda Venerabilis and the snakes', in Folklore Today: A Festschrift for Richard M. Dorson, edited 
by Linda Degh, Henry Glassie and Felix J. Oinas (Bloomington, 1976), pp. 497-506, and Patrick 
K. Ford, 'Aspects of the Patrician Legend', in Celtic Folklore and Christianity. Studies in 
Memory of William W. Heist, edited by Patrick K. Ford (Santa Barbara, 1983), pp. 29-49. 

78 'imo etiam ligna et coria illius regionis contraria, ut dicitur, sunt veneno', LgA, lines 9-10. 

79 See also F. C. Tubach, Index Exemplorum: A Handbook of Medieval Tales, FF 
Communications, No. 24 (Helsinki, 1969), 4317; C. Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, I 
(Oxford, 1910), p. cxliii; and C. Grant Loomis, White Magic: An Introduction to the Folklore of 
Christian Legend, The Medixval Academy of America, Publication No. 52 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948), p. 98. 

80 The phrase 'sewe & sette', 'plant', appears to antedate the references in MED s.v. setten v. 
3(a). 

81 For a wood-cut illustration of this scene, see Shane Leslie, Saint Patrick's Purgarory: A 
Record from History and Literature (London, 1932), opposite p. xvii. This is taken from Petrus de 
Natalibus (not, as in Leslie, Navalibus), Catalogus Sanctorum (Venice, 1506), Lib. Ill, cap. 
cciiii, p. 65, col. 1. Leslie, p. 42, translates a short excerpt from the Latin, which is itself a 
rewritten and shortened copy of LgA, cap. 1. 
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82 Referring\to pa line 51, Kolbing rightly noted, ’Uebrigens bekundet engl. 1 v. 51 ein 
mangelhaftes verstandniss des zusammenhanges, denn nicht auf todte, nur auf lebende kann sich der 
ganze ausspruch beziehen' ('Zwei mittelenglische Bearbeitungen', p. 66), 

83 For example, 'quakeden' (L330b and 335) is based on the single occurrence of 'cum tremore' 
(W88.10), and reinforced by 'chyuereden faste' (335); 94a is new and repeats 79a; 318b is a new pre¬ 
echo of 320, and 517-19 of 520-21. 

84 For example, L193 and 196. 

83 For example, L464 and 602. 

See further the discussion by O. S. Pickering, The South English Ministry and Passion, 
Middle English Texts, 16 (Fleidelberg, 1984), pp. 50-53. 

87 Gorlach comments, 'an error most likely due to a misreading of "Jervaulx" for "Jarrow" ', p. 
236, note 169. 

88 Flans Kasmann, Review of The South English Legendary, edited by Charlotte D'Evelyn and 
Anna J. Mill, Volume III, EETS, os 244 (London, 1959), in Anglia, 78 (1960), 232-38, pp. 235- 
36. I quote from L; Kasmann cites C705-8. 

89 L662-65 derive from Owein's speech commending his king's proposal to receive Cistercian 
monks into his territory: 

. . . gaudenter debetis monachos Cisterciensis ordinis in terra uestra 
suscipere, quoniam, ut uerum fatear, in alio seculo in tanta gloria non uidi 
alios homines in quanta uidi eos esse. (W 142.35-41) 

90 Theodor Wolpers, Die englische Heiligenlegende des Mittelalters, Buchreihe der Anglia, 10 
(Tubingen, 1964), p. 242, refers to Kasmann's discussion without pressing the case. GOrlach says, 
'There are some SEL passages in which the Cistercians are prominent, but the interest in the order 
is not consistent throughout' (p. 48), and notes these lines (p. 236, note 169). 

91 T, of course, predates the founding of the mendicant orders. 

92 Annie Samson, 'The South English Legendary: Constructing a Context', in Thirteenth 
Century England, l: Proceedings of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Conference, 1985, edited by P. R. 
Coss and S. D. Lloyd (Woodbridge, 1986), 185-95 (p. 192, and see p. 190). 

93 Samson, p. 194. 
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Brotherton Collection MS 501, in Leeds University Library, is a fifteenth-century 
anthology of Middle English religious verse and prose, best known for the Prick of 
Conscience with which it begins. It received its first proper description in 1952, 1 
and it has recently been described in detail by Ralph Hanna (1982) and N. R. Ker 
(1983). 2 Nevertheless the published descriptions are unsatisfactory in one way or 
another, and the manuscript's special character has not been brought out. 

I 

MS 501 is of paper, and now contains 122 leaves measuring approximately 
222 x 200 mm after heavy trimming. The marked-out writing area is approximately 
195 x 140 mm. The text can be attributed to a single scribe writing in the mid¬ 
fifteenth century, at least partly in 1456 which is the date appended to a marginal 
note on fol. 65r. 3 The watermarks also support a mid-fifteenth-century date. 4 The 
changes in the appearance of the hand that are particularly noticeable at fols 59r, 
lOOr and 117r can be put down to compilation over a period of time. The scribe 
used a distinctive, practised anglicana for his main text, and textura or anglicana 
formata for chapter or section headings and for Latin quotations. 5 Such headings are 
frequently in red ink, as are the often lengthy introductory rubrics that are a feature 
of the manuscript. Red ink is also used for decoration, as will be noted below. The 
writing of the manuscript has been localised on linguistic grounds to the south-west 
corner of Lincolnshire. 6 There are occasional signatures and other notes in 
sixteenth-century hands, and frequent stains, though these have not obscured the 
text. The signatures most often belong to members of the Sheldrake family, 
possibly the family of this name recorded in Norfolk in later centuries. 7 The half- 
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calf binding'is modern. There is good evidence that the editor Alexander Dyce 
worked with the manuscript in the 1840s, 8 but it first came to light, this century, in a 
Sotheby's sale catalogue of 1929 as the property of the late Sir F. S. Powell of 
Horton Old Hall, Bradford. 9 It can subsequently be traced through a number of 
other catalogues, finally being acquired by the Brotherton Collection in 1950. 10 

The collation and original structure of MS 501 are difficult to determine 
because of the loss and disordering of leaves and the present tight binding. Some 
catchwords are visible, but no leaf signatures. Many leaves towards the end of the 
manuscript have at some time been mounted. Hanna has been the most successful in 
solving its collational problems, but a close examination of different kinds of marks 
within it, often caused by offsetting from one page to another, allows his account to 
be corrected and supplemented. In the following analysis the contents of the 
manuscript are set out in relation to the book's physical structure in what seems to 
have been their order when it was finished, i.e. at the time of its decoration. 11 The 
first item, the Prick of Conscience, begins imperfectly at line 1130; Hanna (p. 40) 
has calculated that the missing portion would exactly have filled sixteen pages, i.e. 
one quire. Assuming that this was the original first quire: 

[l 8 ] Lost 1. [Prick of Conscience lines 1-1129] 

2-8 8 fols 1-56 The Prick of Conscience (fols lr-58v, IMEV 

3428), beginning at line 1130. 

(catchwords throughout) 

9 8 fols 57-64 The Prick of Conscience, continued, ending part 

way down fol. 58v; rest of page blank. 

2. Thomas Wimbledon's sermon 'Redde racionem 
villicacionis tue' (fols 59r-67v, IPMEP 560), 
beginning top fol. 59r. 

(fol. 64v has catchword to fol. 65r) 

10 8 fols 65-70 Wimbledon's Sermon, continued, ending towards 

(wants 7-8) bottom of fol. 67v; rest of page blank. 

3. Richard Lavynham's A Litil Tretys on the Severn 
Dedly Synnys (fols 68r-74r, IPMEP 789), 
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ll 8 fols 71-77 
(wants 1) 


12 8 fols 78-85 


13 8 fols. 86-91 
(wants 6-7?) 


beginning top fol. 68r. Text missing after fol. 70 
owing to loss of leaves 7 and 8. 

(no catchword in consequence) 

Lavynham's Tretys, continued, ending at the 
bottom of fol. 74r. Text missing before fol. 71 
owing to loss of leaf 1, i.e. three consecutive 
leaves are lost at this point. 12 

4. 'A tretys of the ten comaundmentis' (fols 74v- 
8 lr, an expanded version of IPMEP 48), 
beginning top fol. 74v. 

(fol. 77v has catchword to fol. 78r) 

The Ten Commandments, continued, ending 
fol. 81r, followed by a gap of several lines. 

5. A declaracion of the vij dedis of mercy' (fol. 81r- 
v), prose, beginning part way down fol. 81r and 
ending towards the bottom of fol. 81v; rest of 
page blank. 

6. A form of confession (fols 82r-86r), prose, 
beginning top fol. 82r. 

(fol. 85v has catchword to fol. 86r) 

The Form of Confession, continued, ending part 
way down fol. 86r; followed without a break by 
the next item. 13 

7. The 'second' Middle English version of William 
Flete's De remediis contra temptaciones 
(fols 86r-88v, IPMEP 230), 14 beginning part 
way down fol. 86r and ending towards the bottom 
of fol. 88v; rest of page blank. 

8. 'A lytyl matyr of the gloryous virgyne' (fols 
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89r-90r), a prose miracle of the Virgin, apparently 
unique, 15 beginning top fol. 89r and ending 
bottom fol. 90r. 

9. Points best pleasing to God (fol. 90v, Jolliffe 
I. 12(f), an altered version of IPMEP 410), 
beginning top fol. 90v and ending towards 
bottom; rest of page blank. 

10. Chapter 15 of the Prickynge of Love (fol. 91r-v, 
IPMEP 46), 16 beginning imperfectly at the top 

of fol. 91r and ending after three lines of fol. 91v; 
rest of page blank. 

(no catchword to next leaf) 

[Problems with the collation of the manuscript begin at this point. Contrary to 
Hanna and Ker, the present fols 92-99 did not originally follow fol. 91, and do not 
therefore form quire 14. Instead, a clear offsetting of red ink from the ornamental 
initial on fol. 107r back on to fol. 91v reveals that the former originally followed the 
latter. 17 It has previously been recognised that the order of the present fols 100-107 
needs to be exactly reversed, i.e. to be read in the sequence fols 107, 106, 105, 104, 
103, 102, 101, 100. 18 These eight leaves form a quire (quire 14), as fol. 100 ends 
with the remains of a catchword, and sewing is visible between fols 104 and 103. It 
follows that fol. 91 must therefore be the final leaf of quire 13 (even though it lacks 
a catchword), which thus lacks two leaves internally. It is natural to assume that this 
loss occurred between fols 90 and 91, as the extract from the Prickynge of Love 
begins imperfectly. This, however, in turn assumes that the extract must have been 
longer than Chapter 15 alone, the lost beginning of which would have required only 
a single leaf, or else that another short text preceded it; it may be noted that a second 
extract from the work (see fols 115v-l 16v below) is undoubtedly only of a single 
chapter. An alternative possibility is that only one leaf was lost between fols 90 and 
91, another being lost from between fols 88 and 89, i.e. between the De remediis 
and the Miracle of the Virgin. But this theory also presupposes that another short 
text has wholly disappeared.] 19 

14 8 fols 107-100 11. The Invention of the Cross from the verse 
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South English Legendary collection (fols 107r-v, 
106r-v, 105r-v, 104r-v, 103r), 20 beginning top 
fol. 107r and ending midway down fol. 103r; 
followed without a break by the next item, the 
beginning of which is distinguished only by a 
slighdy larger initial. 

12. The Exaltation of the Cross from the South 
English Legendary (fols 103r-v, 102r-v, 
101r-v),beginning midway down fol. 103r and 
ending towards the bottom of fol. lOlv; rest of 
page blank. 

13. The Complaint of Our Lady , a prose narrative 
of the Passion of Christ (fols lOOr-v, 114r-v, 
113r-v, 112r-v, llOr-v, lllr-v, 109r-v), 21 
beginning top fol. lOOr. 

(fol. lOOv has catchword to fol. 114r) 

[The leaves of the next quire have also been misbound, and need to be read in the 
order fols 114, 113, 112, 110, 111, 109, 108; a leaf has been lost between fols 109 
and 108.] 22 

15 8 fols 114-108 The Complaint of Our Ixidy continued, ending 

(see above; wants 7) midway down fol. 109v; followed without a 

break by the next item. 

14. The Gospel ofNicodemus , a prose narrative 
continuing the previous item (fols 109v, 108r-v, 

115r, cf. IPMEP 397), beginning midway down 
fol. 109v. Text missing owing to the loss of a 
leaf between fols 109 and 108. 

(fol. 108 has remains of catchword, 
apparently matching top fol. 115r) 

16 8 fols 115-22 The Gospel of Nicodemus continued, ending at 

bottom of fol. 115r. 


(i.e. bound in 
reverse order) 
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15. Chapter 11 of the Prickynge of Love (fols 115v- 
116v, IPMEP 46), beginning top fol. 115v and 
ending midway down fol. 116v; rest of page 
blank. 

16. 'Miraculis of our ladi seint Marie', the South 
English Legendary item known as Theophilus, 
(fols. 117r-122v), 23 beginning top fol. 117r 
and ending midway down fol. 122v; rest of page 
blank. 

(no catchword to next leaf) 

[Despite the absence of a catchword, the offsetting of what are probably sixteenth- 
century scribblings from fol. 122v on to fol. 92r reveals that fols 92-99, shown 
above not to follow fol. 91, once followed fol. 122 instead.] 24 

178 fols 92-99 17. The Gast of Gy (IMEV 2785), preceded by a 

prose preamble, beginning top fol. 92r and ending 
near bottom of fol. 99v. 25 
(no catchword) 

The collational formula to describe this reconstructed ordering of the 
manuscript would be: 

[l 8 lost] 2-9 8 (fols 1-64) 10 8 wants 7-8 (fols 65-70) 11 8 wants 1 
(fols 71-77) 12 8 (fols 78-85) 13 8 wants 6-7? (fols 86-91) 14 8 
(fols 107, 106, 105, 104, 103, 102, 101, 100) 15 8 wants 7 (fols 
114, 113, 112, 110, 111, 109, 108) 16 8 (fols 115-122) 17 8 
(fols 92-99) 


n 

The scribe's procedure in compiling his manuscript can now be examined in 
more detail. Some general remarks about its physical appearance were made earlier. 
It is unified partly by being written in a single hand and partly by its decoration, 
consistent features of which are two-line ornamental initials with red marginal 
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penwork (stylisticklly uniform, and sometimes decorated with faces or similar 
features), and the use of red to pick out phrases, marginal notes, initial letters, etc. 
However, in terms of the colour of the text ink, the size and density of the script, 
and the general continuity of the writing, six sections may be distinguished, as 
follows: 

A fols lr-58v (item 1). Verse. Dark grey ink, 30-38 lines to a page, each line 
containing a couplet of the poem, the break between the couplet lines marked 
by a double virgule. 

B fols 59r-91v (items 2-10). Prose. Brown ink, smaller script. 44-49 lines to a 
page, generally increasing in number as the section proceeds. 

C fols 107r-100v, 114r-108v, 115r (items 11-14). Grey ink, of similar colour to 
that in A. Verse (items 11-12), 38-40 lines to a page, the mid-point of the 
lines marked by a double virgule. Prose (items 13-14), at first 39-40 lines to a 
page, increasing to 43-46 lines with a corresponding increase in the number of 
words to a line. 

D fols 115v-116v (item 15). Prose. Brown ink and smaller script, as in B. 48- 
50 lines to a page. 

E fols 117r-122v (item 16). Verse. Pale grey-brown ink. 41-45 lines to a page. 
Somewhat more casually written, and (exceptionally) with two-line initials in 
plain red, without ornamentation. 

F fols 92r-99v (item 17). Verse. Brown ink and smaller script, as in B and D. 
48 lines to a page except for 52 on fol. 99r, each line containing a couplet of 
the poem, the break marked by a double virgule. 

It is noteworthy that after the opening (acephalous) section, only C and F 
begin at the start of gatherings, i.e. the transitions from A to B, C to D, and D to E 
occur in mid-gathering. In terms of appearance, A and C clearly resemble each 
other, as do B, D and F. It may be assumed that these two groups represent, in a 
broad sense, two different stints of writing or compiling, section E representing a 
third. 26 

On the assumption that the scribe began with the grey ink, he may first have 
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written section A, the Prick of Conscience, leaving blank for other didactic material 
the remainder of quire 9 on which it ends. Section C may then have followed, 
started on a fresh gathering because of the different (narrative) nature of the texts. 
The two verse and the two prose items (11-12 and 13-14) are in each case run 
together, but this is either not unusual or normal with these particular texts, and the 
scribe clearly regarded the Invention and Exaltation of the Cross, and the 
Complaint of Our Lady and Gospel of Nicodemus, as forming continuous 
sequences. 27 The second, prose sequence begins at the top of a fresh page (fol. 
lOOr), a procedure that the scribe adopts for virtually all the texts in the manuscript 
that he treats as separate. This concern to enable a subsequent item to begin at the 
top of a new page may account for the very evident compression of his writing as 
the end of the Gospel of Nicodemus approaches. He fits it all on to fol. 115r, but 
only by writing the brief 'Explicit epistela Nichodemi' [.tic] on the same line as that 
in which the text itself ends. It is unlikely that fol. 115v, the verso of the opening 
leaf of a gathering, would have been written first and the recto left blank to be filled 
later. 

When the scribe changed to brown ink he very likely began with the sequence 
of mainly instructional prose items (section B, items 2-10) copied in after the Prick 
of Conscience ; they occupy the remainder of quire 9 and then four subsequent 
gatherings. The majority of them (items 2, 3, 6, 8 and presumably 10) commence at 
the top of recto pages following blank space on verso pages at the end of preceding 
items (1, 2, 5, 7 and 9). Item 7, Flete's De remediis, is different in being linked to 
the end of the preceding Form of Confession by a long continuous rubric (see 
further below), while item 5, the Seven Deeds of Mercy (only just over a page in 
length) may begin part way down the recto on which the Ten Commandments ends 
so that the longer Form of Confession can begin 'regularly' at the top of the 
following recto; 28 there is no instance in the manuscript of the remainder of a recto 
page on which a text finishes being left blank. In all these cases there is no sense 
that the scribe is trying to fit his texts into a predetermined number of pages. None 
of the items in secdon B begins a gathering. 

However, items 4 and 9, the Ten Commandments and the Points best 
pleasing to God, begin at the top of verso pages after texts that do appear to have 
been made to finish at the foot of the preceding rectos (like the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, mentioned above). On fol. 74r the four final words of item 3, 
Lavynham's Litil Tretys ('& eternall place Amen') are written immediately below 
the end of the last full line of text, and the explicit ('Explicit tractatus prefatus etc') is 
placed in the lower margin, the words heavily abbreviated. The same thing happens 
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at the end of item 8, the Miracle of the Virgin, which fills exactly three closely- 
written pages. On fol. 90r the final 'Amen' is placed immediately below the end of 
the last full line of text, and there is no explicit of any kind. In both these cases the 
scribe was clearly taking steps to ensure that the following items began at the top of 
fresh pages. 

This particular scribal trick is not, however, restricted to the ends of texts. It 
also happens at the bottom of fol. 89v, the second page of the Miracle of the Virgin, 
where the final word 'misericordie' (abbreviated) is written below the end of the 
preceding complete line of text, and elsewhere in the manuscript on fols 61r, 63v 
and 115v. These last three cases occur during Wimbledon's Sermon (item 2, 
section B) and the second of the extracts from the Prickynge of Love (item 15, 
section D), both of which finish in unhurried fashion on pages that are otherwise left 
blank. It would therefore seem that the scribe, rather than attempting compression in 
mid-text by occasionally writing odd words separately at the foot of pages, was 
deliberately following the page breaks of his exemplars. This matter of his 
exemplars will be considered more fully below. 

The order of items in section B appears to have been planned with some care. 
Wimbledon's Sermon, on the reckoning that all men must make at the Day of 
Judgement, is followed by three treatises covering basic doctrines of the Church, 
namely the Seven Deadly Sins, the Ten Commandments, and the Seven Deeds of 
Mercy. Next comes a Form of Confession that goes over similar ground, and then 
follows the Remedies against Temptation. The emphasis then shifts to a more 
personal relationship between man and God. The Miracle of the Virgin teaches that 
God's love and mercy are always available even to the most hardened sinner; the 
Points best pleasing to God follows next; finally there is (the acephalous) chapter 
15 of the Prickynge of Love, which is usually headed 'Hou a man shal ordeyne 
hym-self bat he my 3 te parfiteli loue god'. 29 

However, this last item clearly marks a break in the scribe's compiling 
programme. It finishes abruptly at the top of fol. 91v, without an explicit, and the 
whole of the rest of the page is blank, lacking a catchword despite the fact that fol. 
91 (as has been shown) is the final leaf of a gathering. It appears from this that the 
scribe was uncertain about what should follow next. Evidence presented earlier 
shows that at the stage of the book's decoration fol. 107 (beginning section C) was 
placed after fol. 91, and that the present fols 92-99 have been misbound. They may 
nevertheless be what the scribe wrote next after his evident pause, as the separate 
gathering that they occupy (comprising section F) exhibits the same brown ink and 
small script as does section B. It is, however, more likely that he followed fol. 91 v 
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by writing section D (fols 115v-116v). These few pages share the same 
characteristics of ink and script, and bear the manuscript's second extract from the 
Prickynge of Love, which by this theory the scribe would have copied directly after 
the first. There is indeed a case for arguing that the second extract might have been 
the first written (and thus, perhaps, that section D preceded all of section B): it 
represents an earlier chapter of the Prickynge, and has an introductory rubric that 
may suggest that the scribe (or his exemplar) is coming to the work for the first time: 

O j)ou my frend y wyll teche }>e a lityll lesson how }>ou shal loue 
god and forstere thyself to kyndele thin herte into his loue qwich 
lessoun ys callyd Stimulus Amoris drawyn of Bonauenture 
cardynal and doctour 

If it is the case that the writing of fols 115v-l 16v (section D) at least preceded that of 
fols 92-99 (section F), the latter can plausibly be seen as a later addition to the book 
that the scribe was unsure where to place. It occupies its own gathering, which has 
no final catchword leading elsewhere, and its text, the Gast of Gy, represents a 
genre - versified doctrinal teaching within a miraculous narrative setting - rather 
different from the other material for which the scribe had used his brown ink. 
Section E (fols 117r-122v) is also likely to be a late addition. Its text, the verse 
miracles of the Virgin known collectively as Theophilus, begins at the top of a fresh 
page following Chapter 11 of the Prickynge of Love, and fills the remainder of 
gathering 16 (again with no catchword at the end). The pale grey-brown ink and the 
less careful writing suggest a third and final stage in the scribe's compilation of his 
manuscript. 


Ill 

The sections written in brown ink, B, D and F, are also linked by another 
factor, namely 'personal' rubrics of the kind just quoted from Chapter 11 of the 
Prickynge of Love, in which (it seems) a particular reader is being directly 
addressed in the second person singular. The Form of Confession (item 6) begins 
with the same distinctive 'O j)ou my . . .' formula, and similar forms of address 
occur elsewhere, as will be seen. 

The majority of the introductory rubrics in section B are in fact impersonal. 30 
Lavynham's Litil Tretys (item 3) has merely 'Here begynnyth a notabyll tretys of 
the sevyn dedly synnys and of her braunchis' (fol. 68r), the Ten Commandments 
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(item 4), 'Here ijeginnyth a tretys of the ten comaundmentis as folwith here' (fol. 
74v), and the Deeds of Mercy (item 5), 'A declaracion of the vij dedis of mercy J>at 
am bodily here folwith' (fol. 8 lr). Two other of the rubrics are longer and more 
discursive. That to item 8, the Miracle of the Virgin, reads: 

Here begynnyth a lytyl matyr of the gloryous virgyne oure lady 
seynt marye whiche for al senful ys mene to hyr sone ihesu that 
wurshepith here wyth ony preyer or orysoun as yt folwyth here 
(fol. 89r) 

and that to item 2, Wimbledon's Sermon: 

Here beginnyth a notabill matyr extracte in the maner of a 
sermoun auctorysyd aftyr dyuers auctorys whiche was compilat 
to excite lay pepill to forsak here senne and to loue god and 
drede qwiche prefat sermon was aftyr this compilacion 
puplyshid and prechid at poulis eras in london the 3 eris of oure 
lord crist ihesus J>at tyme beyng mccc iiij xx and viij modo attende 
diligenter (fol. 59r) 

This rubric ends with a (Latin) singular imperative to pay attention, but it cannot be 
called 'personal'. Both it and the rubric to item 8 are in fact similar in style to the 
lengthy descriptive introduction to item 13, the Complaint of Our Lady (section C): 

Here begynnyth the passyon of oure lord cryst ihesus aftyr the 
declaracion of oure lady hys blyssyd modyr the wyche she told 
to J3em J>at delytyd to here yt to be rehersyd and of the grete 
lamentacion and heuynes the whyche she had in tyme of hyr 
sonys passyon (fol. lOOr) 

Item 9, the Points best pleasing, begins rather differently with definite singular 
address ('Here )jou shal weten how f)ou shalt plese most god of all thingis attende', 
fol. 90v), but this still does not qualify as 'personal'. 31 

Of quite a different kind are the rubrics that introduce item 15, Chapter 11 of 
the Prickynge of Love, quoted above (section D), and items 6 and 17, the Form of 
Confession and the Gast of Gy. The Form of Confession (section B) is extensively 
rubricated in that passages of instruction addressed directly to a young man (written 
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in red) alternate with specimen forms of confession covering the seven deadly sins, 
the ten commandments, the five wits and the seven deeds of mercy. The opening 
rubric is strikingly personal: 

O )>ou my brothyr J>at art yong of age qwiche kanst not confesse 
thiself onto thy gostly fadyr )>erfor y shal wryghte to the how 
)>ou shalt haue the in thy confession whan }>ou comyst to thy 
gostly fadyr sey benedicite than shal he sey dominus and fyrst or 
}>ou come to thy gostly fadyr )>ou most haue v thingis in thy 
mynde . . . 

continuing in this vein for altogether two-thirds of fol. 82r. Similar personal 
phrasing recurs several times, for example 'In this wyse o }>ou my brothir', fol. 83v, 
and 'Alwey my brothyr make alwey pleyn confessyon', fol. 85v. The final rubric 
begins 'O {mu my chylde y haue now wretyn to the how )jou shalt confesse thyself 
of thy sennys' (fol. 85v), and eventually, on fol. 86r, becomes the introduction to 
item 7, Flete's De remediis : 

Now y shal wryghte to pe how )>ou shal be war of ydyl thoghtys 
and of temptacions wyth othyr thingys as folwith here take hede 

The same writer is evidently continuing to address the same novice, and the scribe 
does not treat the new piece as a separate item. 

The Gast of Gy (section F) also begins with a lengthy rubric, covering the 
upper part of fol. 92r. This stands out from the others in containing, in succession, 
both of the styles of rubric that have been distinguished, i.e. the discursive and 
descriptive, and the direcdy personal. It begins with the former: 

Here begynnyth a notabyll matere and a gret myracule don be 
oure lord ihesus cryst and shewyd in the 3 eer of his incarnacion 
m ccc xxiii and in the xvi day of decembyr in the cete of aleste 
whiche myracule ys of a certeyn man that was callyd gy ... 

and then becomes personal: 

Qwerfor my frend >is boke ys profytabil for the for to haue yt 
translatyd fro latyn into ynglysh and so thorw )>e grace of god y 
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shal declare it in englysch for }>e more intelleccion for the }>at 
canst no latyn fyrst y wyl shewe the how it begynnyth in latyn 
j>at j)ou shal not doute )>a.t y make yt of my simpil ingenye but as 
y fynde Jms wretyn 

This passage is especially important because the writer is claiming that he himself 
has composed this English Gast of Gy specifically for the benefit of the friend he is 
addressing, a matter that will be taken up again below. There is no doubt that this 
friend is the same as that for whom the Form of Confession was written, as the 
rubric on fols 85v-86r that concludes this piece twice quotes from a (presumably 
Latin) version of the Gast that the writer evidently has at hand. For example: 

Also y fynde in a certeyn book autentyk which is callyd spiritus 
guydonis where he seith a confortabyll word whiche / ys 
this . . . 

It can safely be assumed that the 'frend’ addressed at the beginning of Chapter 
11 of the Prickynge of Love (item 15) is again the same. It may be noted further 
that direct address also occurs at the end of this item, and as part of the text, not in a 
rubric, for it has a conclusion not found in other manuscripts that begins: 

Qwerfor o man at this lessoun take good heed & think how 
mercyfull our gracious lord ys and full of loue therfor loue him 
with al thin herte a 3 en & wurship him nyght and day and loke 
J>at )>ou besye pe for to se hym onys a day or than )>ou begynne 
ony werk . . . (fol. 116v) 

This singular form of address does not occur in items in sections C and E of 
MS 501, which seems to support the distinction previously made between the 
'physical' characteristics of sections B/D/F and those of sections C/E. We have 
seen, however, that the discursive type of introductory rubric (so far noted in items 
2, 8, 13 and 17) is more widespread in the manuscript. Another example is the 
rubric to the linked Invention and Exaltation of the Cross (items 11-12), which, in 
addition, uses a clearly plural form of address: 

Here beginnyth a proces & a declaracion of the holy cros how it 
was fyrst sett of kemelys the wiche cam fro paradys & )>an of 
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the myraclys of the cros as ye shal here aftyrward (fol. 107r) 

So, too, does the rubric to Theophilus (item 16): 

Here beginnith miraculis of our ladi seint marie wiche is helpere 
& louere of all senneris hat to hyr do wurship & loue as ye may 
se here folwing (fol. 117r) 

A further example of this plural form of address in fact occurs within the long 
'mixed' introduction to the Gast of Gy (item 17), immediately before the transition 
to the distinctive second person singular mode: 

Than she toke conseyl & went to the freris of he same cete & 
tolde the pryor frere john goly of )fis mater ye shal here 
aftyrward how he dede (fol. 92r) 

Because the 'discursive' rubrics occur throughout the manuscript, linking together 
the B/D/F and C/E groups of texts, it is likely that the first part of the introduction to 
the Gast of Gy was written later than the second, 'personal' part, as a preface to it; 
that these 'Here begynnyth' rubrics, in other words, represent the latest, 'unifying' 
stage in the manuscript's compilation, and that they can possibly be attributed to the 
scribe himself. 


IV 

From this position we can begin to see the process of compilation more 
clearly. If the discursive rubrics represent a layer of writing later than the personal 
ones, then those items in which a novice is addressed directly are not as 'immediate' 
as they seem, but were copied by the scribe from elsewhere. 

This supposition is confirmed by textual evidence, particularly from the Gast 
of Gy. There seems no reason to doubt that the author of the personal part of its 
prose introduction is telling the truth when he claims to have translated the Latin into 
English verse. Between the introduction and the poem he gives the opening of the 
Latin version ('Augustinus in libro de fide ad petrum ...') to show that the poem is 
not his own invention ('hat hou shal not doute hat y make yt of my simpil ingenye 
but as y fynde has wretyn'). Later, two Latin marginal notes preserved by the scribe 
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on fols 97r and ^7v show him using the same personal style as in the introduction 
(in this case 'O frater karissime . . .') to draw the attention of his young reader to 
particular points in the text. The second of these notes, on an 'unmentionable' sin, 
refers back explicitly to the Latin original: 'Hec testamente latina Guydonis eloquia'. 
(A third note, also on fob 97r, reads simply 'Nota et caue o frater mei', and is 
presumably also attributable to the translator.) Neither the introductory preamble nor 
these marginal notes occur in Magdalene College Cambridge, Pepys 2125, the other 
manuscript to preserve a complete text of this version of the Gast of Gy, yet the text 
of the poem in MS 501 is clearly corrupt, probably more corrupt than that in Pepys 
2125, as successive scholars and editors have recognised. 32 

Secondly, the Miracle of the Virgin (item 8), which we have not previously 
considered as one of the 'personal' items, apparently has examples of the distinctive 
'O bou my . . .' formula embedded within it. The text itself begins with plural 
address, but in this case it appears to be a feature of the exemplum or sermon-like 
style with which the tale naturally begins: 

Wurshypfull frendys we rede among myraculys of oure lady of 
a certeyn man the whiche was a grete sennere and an horrybyll 
(fol. 89r) 

A distinctive part of the Miracle is a long address to the sinner by the Virgin Mary, 
which (it has recently been shown) has largely been adapted from what must have 
been a pre-existing stanzaic poem. 33 In the extant prose version the Virgin 
repeatedly addresses the sinner as 'O bou my brothyr' or ’O bou man’, for example: 

O bou my brothyr haue in thy mende how thy flesh and thy 
blood ys ordeynd to be in heuyn above all angelys clere (fob 
89v) 

Whereas it is possible that these phrases formed part of the original poetic version, 34 
the occurrence elsewhere of quite clearly extra-metrical examples of ’my brothyr’ as 
a form of address leads to the suspicion that the ’O bou my’ forms were also 
introduced into the text as part of the process of deversification; because of the 
similarity of style they may well be attributable to the author of the personal prose 
rubrics in the manuscript. Again it is notable that the text of the Miracle is corrupt, 
in this case to only a small degree but sufficient to show that MS 501 is preserving a 
copy of a pre-existing composition. 
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Thirdly, an examination of the text of item 9, the Points best pleasing to God, 
reveals that it, too, can be regarded as a member of the 'personal' group. As has 
been said, its short introductory rubric ('Here }>ou shal weten how pou shalt plese 
most god of all thingis attende') is not by itself distinctive enough, lacking the 'O 
J>ou' formula, but one of its deviations from the more usual version of the Points 
best pleasing links it with the opening rubric of the Form of Confession (item 6), 
quoted earlier: after the standard point, 'Telle to me all thin herte', we find ')>at is to 
sey confesse thiself of thy sennys to thi gostly fadyr' (fol. 90v). 35 Once again, 
textual corruption shows that the scribe has copied the item from elsewhere. 

If the Miracle of the Virgin is accepted as a 'personal' item, and given that the 
acephalous item 10, the first extract from the Prickynge of Love, is (on the basis of 
the second) also likely to belong, then the group in question can be seen to comprise 
items 6-10, 15, 17 (i.e. the second half of section B, followed by sections D and F) 
which, it was suggested earlier, were very possibly written sequentially. Taken 
together, these seven items are likely to represent one exemplar underlying the 
manuscript. 36 

The textual nature of items elsewhere in MS 501 allows us to make some 
deductions about other exemplars. Thus the South English Legendary pieces, the 
linked Invention and Exaltation of the Cross (items 11-12) on the one hand, and 
Theophilus (item 16) on the other, have been shown to represent two different 
textual traditions: the Cross items are intelligently revised from the standard version 
of the South English Legendary, and form part of the so-called East Midland 
Recension, 37 whereas Theophilus is a corrupt and 'garbled' version of the standard 
text. 38 This distinction reinforces the physical differences between sections C and E 
of the manuscript, remarked on earlier; the notion that the scribe wrote them at 
different times is supported by the near-certainty that he was working from different 
exemplars. Instead, the Invention and Exaltation of the Cross are linked explicitly 
by a rubric to the items that immediately follow them in the manuscript, the 
Complaint of Our Lady and the Gospel of Nicodemus (items 13-14, the other 
members of section C): 'Explicit virtus sancte crucis vt supra. lam incipit passio 
domini nostri' (f. lOlv), possibly suggesting that the scribe found these four items 
in the same exemplar. It is additionally interesting that the text of the Complaint and 
Nicodemus has also, like that of the Cross poems, been shown to exhibit 
deliberate, confident revision. 39 

It would seem that the non-personal items in section B (items 2-5) may also 
have derived from several different exemplars. Wimbledon's Sermon and 
Lavynham's Litil Tretys are well-known texts, surviving in nineteen and sixteen 
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manuscripts respectively, and so could have been readily available independently; 
they occur together in no other manuscript. 40 The expositions of the Ten 
Commandments and the Seven Deeds of Mercy are rather different. Although the 
latter is not outspoken in content, the only other two manuscripts in which it occurs 
(Cambridge University Library Nn.4.12 and Trinity College Dublin 245) are both 
Wycliffite collections. The Ten Commandments, in its turn, is not the Wycliffite 
treatise on this subject ( IPMEP 49), but is nevertheless a strongly-worded 
expansion of the 'orthodox' version ( IPMEP 48), apparently unique, that bitterly 
attacks both secular power and clerical abuse: 

In this onskylfull coueytyse stondith moche pepyll as lordys that 
for coueytyse of rentys and lordshepis sellen ther mens lyuys 
and sendyn many soulys to helle to make her place redy. For 
suche coueytise popis werryn prystis pletyn at Rome ... Idiotys 
therfor takyn the ordyr of prysthod by fals suggestyon to go to 
scole and aftyr to leue in ydylnes & lewdnes all her lyftyme. 

Laborers vppon lond lepyn fro her werk to the crafte of pelours 
god woot not for loue of kyngis tyjt but for coueytyse of ther 
good kyllyn her neybours . .. (fol. 80r) 

There is the further point that expositions of basic elements of the faith like the 
Deeds of Mercy and the Commandments are more commonly found alongside other 
tracts of the same kind (on, for example, the Pater Noster and the Creed), forming 
part of manuals of instruction. Even though it was suggested above that the order of 
items in section B of MS 501 appears to have been planned with some care, the 
actual combination of texts is not easily paralleled elsewhere. This also applies to 
the contents of the manuscript as a whole, which (although entirely religious) are 
distinctly eclectic. Leaving aside the linked Complaint and Gospel of Nicodemus, 
and the South English Legendary items, the list of mutual occurrences in other 
manuscripts is a short one. Wimbledon's Sermon and the Gast of Gy also occur 
together in Pepys 2125; Lavynham's Litil Tretys and a complete text of the 
Prickynge of Love in Trinity College Cambridge B.14.19; the Prick of 
Conscience, a complete text of the Prickynge, and a similar version of the Points 
best pleasing in the Vernon and Simeon manuscripts, i.e. Bodleian Library Eng. 
poet, a.l and British Library Addit. 22283 (without the Points also in University of 
Pennsylvania, English 8); the Prick of Conscience and Lavynham in Society of 
Antiquaries 687; and the same version of Flete's De remediis but a different chapter 
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from the Prickynge in Cambridge University Library Hh.1.11. 


V 

But while this may suggest a fragmentation of the scribe's exemplars, there is 
some reason to believe that the items comprising section B, both personal and non¬ 
personal, well-known and less well-known, had already been brought together by 
the time they reached the scribe - and thus that he took the complete contents of the 
three ’brown ink' sections B/D/F from a single exemplar. 

Firstly, his practice of writing words below the ends of lines at the foot of 
pages, suggesting that he is taking care to copy the page breaks of an exemplar, is 
found in items dispersed through sections B and D (2, 8 and 15), as was noted 
earlier. The phenomenon does not occur in other sections of the manuscript. 

Secondly, the Ten Commandments, after its short impersonal rubric, begins 
with what resembles a plural form of the 'O >ou ..formula: 

O ye crystyn men ye shal vndyrstande that all manyr of pepill 
that shal be sauyd and go to blys ... (fol. 74v) 

The standard version of this item normally begins simply 'Alle maner of men ...'; it 
looks as if 'O ye crystyn men . . .' is a deliberate change to the opening (turning a 
statement into an address), and that this may have been modelled on 'O }>ou my', 
suggesting that the reviser had to hand items that began in this way. (It may be 
noted that the text of the Ten Commandments displays certain textual corruptions, 
showing that it is not original to the scribe.) 

Thirdly, there is a marginal note against the ’Laborers vppon lond ...’ section 
of the Ten Commandments' 'outspoken' passage quoted above: 

Pensa homo bene in mente et caue quod reddes racionem de 
omni tempore perdito in d[ie] iudicij idcircfo] stude in virtufte] 

(fol. 8Or) 

This is similar in style and content (a warning of the Day of Judgement) to the note 
in the margin of fol. 65r (during Wimbledon's Sermon) that precedes the date 1456, 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper: 
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Nobis appropinquat nouissima dies iudicij idcirco pensate fratres 
carissimi quod regnum dei prope est. 

Given that the scribe, as we saw earlier, apparently carries over, during the Gast of 
Gy, marginal notes supplied by the translator of that item, it is possible that he also 
took these two notes from his exemplar, which in that case would have had the Ten 
Commandments and Wimbledon already linked. A striking feature of the note to the 
latter is, once more, the element of direct address, 'fratres carissimi', 'dearest 
brothers', which is reminiscent both of the singular 'O j>ou my brothir' (or more 
precisely the ’O frater carissime' in the margins of the Gast of Gy) and the plural 
beginning to the Ten Commandments; it may be that the former phrase is again being 
adapted for 'plural' purposes. 

However, the note on fol. 80r ('Pensa homo bene . . .') reads like a comment 
on an existing text, and we must consider the possibility that both these notes 
originated with the scribe himself (especially as the date on fol. 65r is likely to be 
scribal). Leaving aside the Gast of Gy's three notes addressed to the 'frater 
carissime', there is in fact enough similarity between marginal annotations in 
different sections of the manuscript for them to be regarded as a 'unifying' feature, 
attributable to the scribe, in the same way as the ’Here begynnyth 1 rubrics discussed 
earlier. A number of the texts lack marginal notes of any kind, and those in the 
Prick of Conscience and Wimbledon's Sermon are almost entirely restricted to 
citing authorities. But the sole explanatory comment in the margins of the 
Complaint of Our Lady (section C) once more draws attention to the Day of 
Judgement ('Dies iudicij significat', fol. 112v), creating a link with Wimbledon and 
the Commandments (section B), as quoted above; while a concern to stress the 
mercy of God is a common feature of notes in the Prick of Conscience (section A) 
and, once again, the Gast of Gy (section F). 

The former text has, on fol. 37r, the comment 'attende de magna misericordia 
domini nostri' - 'attende' is found also, as we have seen, in the rubrics to 
Wimbledon's Sermon and the Points best Pleasing, and it additionally occurs in the 
margins of the Ten Commandments, on fol. 75v. The Gast of Gy is the most 
extensively annotated text in the manuscript, partly because the alternating names of 
'Spiritus' and 'Prior' (the speakers in the dialogue of which the work largely 
consists) are consistently given in the margins. The notes headed 'O frater' 
seemingly addressed by the translator to his pupil (and preserved by the scribe), 
have already been mentioned. Among others are a plural 'O fratres pensate bene' 
(fol. 95r), which links with the 'pensate fratres carissimi’ of fol. 65r and is likely to 
be the scribe adapting the personal style; 41 and the following on fols 97v and 98r 
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which have ihercy as their theme: 'Nota quanta sit confessio et quanta misericordia 
dei', and ‘Nota quantum sit auxilium et quanta marie beate misericordie eis qui earn 
cordialiter adorant'. It is the first of these that most resembles the note to the Prick 
of Conscience', the second recalls part of the rubric used to introduce the Miracle of 
the Virgin (item 8): . . oure lady seynt marye which for al senful ys mene to hyr 

sone ihesu that wurshepith here wyth ony preyer or orysoun . .(fol. 89r). 

The evidence of these links leads to the conclusion that the scribe added 
marginal comments as well as rubrics to many of the texts he copied from his 
various exemplars. If he was, as it seems, responsible for both the initial rubric and 
the marginal note to Wimbledon's Sermon, then he may be identifiable with the 
’M. R.' that occurs at the end of the Sermon in the only copyist's signature in the 
manuscript: 'Explicit iam sermo notabilis secundum M. R.' (fol. 67v). In view of 
the use of 'frater' and 'fratres' as terms of address, it is likely that he was writing for 
or within a religious community. 42 The occurrence of 'ye' in the discursive rubrics 
and of plural forms in the marginal notes suggests that he himself had a plural 
readership principally in mind, but he evidently considered both singular and plural 
address acceptable for those for whom he was writing. As has been said, MS 501 
has been localised on linguistic grounds in the south-western comer of Lincolnshire, 
which makes it possible that it derives from one of the communities in Stamford. 43 
It is a manuscript of considerable fascination, whose provenance and connections 
further research may enable us to trace with greater certainty. 44 
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\ NOTES 

1 K. W. Humphreys and J. Lightbown, 'Two Manuscripts of the Pricke of Conscience in the 
Brotherton Collection, University of Leeds', Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages , 7-8 
(1952), 29-38. 

2 Ralph Hanna III, 'Leeds University Library, MS Brotherton 501: a redescription', 
Manuscripta , 26 (1982), 38-42, referred to here as 'Hanna'; N. R. Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in 
British Libraries, III: Lampeter-0xford (Oxford, 1983), pp. 67-70, referred to here as 'Ker'. See 
also the short account of the manuscript in Manfred Gorlach, The Textual Tradition of the South 
English Legendary, Leeds Texts and Monographs, New Series, 6 (Leeds, 1974), pp. 121-22, and 
the brief description in R. E. Lewis and Angus McIntosh, A Descriptive Guide to the Manuscripts 
of the Prick of Conscience, Medium Aevum Monographs, n.s. 12 (Oxford, 1982), pp. 56-57. 

3 On the subject of the approaching Day of Judgement. This date has not been noticed in 
previous accounts of the manuscript. 

4 There are two watermarks in the manuscript, a column surmounted by a cross, close to no. 
4358 (examples dated 1448-51) in C. M. Briquet, Lex Filigranes, second edition (Leipzig, 1923), 
II; and a version of the very popular head of an ox surmounted by a cross, widespread in the mid¬ 
fifteenth century: cf. Briquet, IV, nos. 15039-15100, and Gerhard Piccard, Die 
Ochsenkopfwasserzeichen (Stuttgart, 1966), II, Abt. 7, nos. 221-722. I have not found the 'hand 
surmounted by a crown' described by Humphreys and Lightbown, 'Two Manuscripts', p. 34. 

5 Folio 38r is reproduced in reduced facsimile in Humphreys and Lightbown, 'Two 
Manuscripts', and fol. 27r in the Maggs Bros catalogue, The Art of Writing, 2800 B.C. to 1930 
AD. illustrated in a collection of original documents (London, 1930), item 133. Folio 115v has 
recently been reproduced actual size, with a brief characterisation of the manuscript by the present 
writer, in The Brotherton Collection, University of Leeds: its contents described, with illustrations 
of fifty books and manuscripts (Leeds, 1986), pp. 6-7. 

6 Angus McIntosh, M. L. Samuels, and Michael Benskin, A Linguistic Atlas of Late 
Mediaeval English (Aberdeen, 1986), II, 385 (map), and III, 258-59 (analysis), MS 501 being their 
LP 69. Cf. Lewis and McIntosh, A Descriptive Guide, p. 57, and their map, p. 171. 

7 See the entry for Timothy Sheldrake in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

8 See J. Lightbown, 'A Shorter Metrical Version of "The Gast of Gy” ’, Modern Language 
Review, 47 (1952), 323-29 [p. 324], 

9 19 December 1929, lot 786. I am grateful to Dr Christopher de Hamel of Sotheby's for 
confirming that this manuscript is Brotherton Collection 501. The suggestion was made in Rossell 
Hope Robbins and John L. Cutler, Supplement to the Index of Middle English Verse (Lexington, 
1965), p. 382 (item 3428, the Prick of Conscience), and see also Lewis and McIntosh, A 
Descriptive Guide, p. 57. Hanna, p. 42, discounts the idea, wrongly believing that the Brotherton 
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manuscript was at; Maggs in 1929 (see the next note). 

10 It appeared in four Maggs Bros catalogues, namely catalogue 542 (1930), item 133 (see note 
5 above); catalogue 555 (1931), item 204; catalogue 580 (1933), item 450; and catalogue 687 
(1940), item 171. It was subsequendy offered at Sotheby's as lot 309 on 14 March 1949, when it 
was purchased by the bookseller Francis Edwards, who sold it to the Brotherton Collection as item 
411 in his catalogue 700 (1950). 

11 The prose contents of the manuscript are set out in detail, with full bibliographical 
references, in O. S. Pickering and Susan Powell, The Index of Middle English Prose, Handlist VI: 
a Handlist of Manuscripts Containing Middle English Prose in Yorkshire Libraries and Archives 
(Cambridge, 1989), pp. 7-12 (where the present article, then forthcoming, is referred to as 
'Brotherton Collection MS 501; a Further Study'). References are given here to Carleton Brown and 
Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse (New York, 1943), hereafter IMEV\ 
R. E. Lewis, N. F. Blake and A. S. G. Edwards, Index of Printed Middle English Prose (New 
York and London, 1985), hereafter IPMEP; and to P. S. Jolliffe, A Check-List of Middle English 
Prose Writings of Spiritual Guidance (Toronto, 1974), hereafter 'Jolliffe'. 

12 The missing text is equivalent to p. 8/23 - p. 16/10 in the edition by J. P. W. M. Van 
Zutphen, A Litil Tretys on the Seven Deadly Sins by Richard Lavynham (Rome, 1956). The 
calculation is made by Hanna, p. 40. 

13 The last formal section of the Form of Confession ends on fol. 85v, and is followed by a 
lengthy rubric addressed to the reader to whom the whole treatise is directed, of the kind that occurs 
also on fols 82r, 83v, 85r and higher up fol. 85v. This rubric continues on the subject of 
confession until part way down fol. 86r, when the writer introduces the next item with 'Now y shal 
wryghte to be how fou shal be ware of ydyl thoghtys & of temptacions ...'. Ker, p. 68, Hanna, 
p. 39, and Jolliffe K. 8(b), however, all regard this item (no. 7 below) as beginning on fol. 86v. 
Humphreys and Lightbown treat the two as a single item. 

14 Hanna, p. 39, mistakenly refers to this text as an 'excerpt' that 'parallels ch. 10 in the text of 
the third version'. 

15 The text is published and discussed in O. S. Pickering, 'A Middle English Prose Miracle of 
the Virgin, with Hidden Verses', Medium /Evum , 57 (1988), 219-39. 

16 Hanna, p. 39, following Jolliffe J. 5, describes this text merely as a tract on tribulation. The 
identification is made in Ker, p. 69, from information supplied by Dr A. I. Doyle. 

17 Similar offsetting of red ink, within quires, is apparent on (for example) fol. 67v (from fol. 
68r), fol. 81v (from fol. 82r), and fol. lOlv (from fol. lOOr). 

18 Noted in Ker, p.69 (and in Gorlach, Textual Tradition, p.122), but Hanna, p. 41, 
mistakenly gives a reading order of fols 107,102-06,101,100. 

Both Hanna and Ker also deduce that fol. 91 ends quire 13. Hanna assumes that the two 
missing leaves were 6 and 7; Ker collates the quire as of 'six (ff. 86-91)', leaving the question open. 
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20 See Gorlach, 'Textual Tradition, pp. 121-22, for some account of this and the subsequent 
text in this manuscript. The two were edited together from MS 501 by J. P. Toomey, 'An Edition 
of a Middle English Metrical Version of the Legends of the Holy Cross' (unpublished M.A. thesis, 
University of Leeds, 1959). 

21 This and the following item have recently been edited together by C. William Marx and 
Jeanne Ferrary Drennan, The Middle English Prose Complaint of Our Lady and Gospel of 
Nicodemus, Middle English Texts, 19 (Heidelberg, 1987), with variant readings from the present 
manuscript. 

22 In this instance Hanna, p. 41, gives the correct order of leaves (so also Marx and Drennan, p. 
12), while Ker, p. 69, mistakes it. 

22 See Gorlach, Textual Tradition, pp. 121-22. The legend of Theophilus himself is, as usual, 
followed by other miracles of the Virgin, but in this case only by the first five of the standard six. 

24 Post-medieval notes, probably in the same hand as on fol. 122v, are frequently offprinted 
elsewhere in the book, for example on fols. 12v, 29v, 120v and 121v (from fols. 13r, 30r, 121r, 
and 122r). 

25 Edited from this manuscript by J. B. Shackleton, 'An Edition of the Gast of Gy as it is 
contained in the Brotherton Collection MS 501' (unpublished M.A. thesis. University of Leeds, 
1953). 

26 The distribution of the two watermarks in the manuscript (note 4 above) is not related to 
these divisions. The column occurs in quires 2-6, the head of an ox in quires 7-17, i.e. the change 
from one sort of paper to the other takes place during section A. 

27 The content of the Exaltation of the Cross is anticipated in the introductory rubric to the 
Invention ('Here beginnyth a proces & a declaracion of the holy cros how it was fyrst sett of 
kernelys the wiche cam fro paradys & ban of the myraclys of the cros as ye shal here aftyrward’, fol. 
107r), and the two items are written continuously with only a slightly larger initial and a marginal 
'Exaltacio sancte crucis' to mark the beginning of the second. See Gorlach, Textual Tradition, 
p. 165, for the South English Legendary manuscripts that bring the two texts together. The 
Complaint of Our Lady and the Gospel of Nicodemus are separated only by the linking rubric 
'Here endith the passion of crist and the compassion of his modir of the tellyng of the same modyr 
of cryst And now here begynnyth the epystyll of nichodemus )>e whyche tellyth of the resurreccion 
and of the assensyoun of cryst etcetera' (fol. 109v). For the invariability of this sequence in the 
surviving manuscripts of these texts, see C. W. Marx, 'Beginnings and Endings: Narrative-Linking 
in Five Manuscripts from the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries and the Problem of Textual 
"Integrity"', Manuscripts and Readers in Fifteenth-Century England, edited by Derek Pearsall 
(Cambridge, 1983), pp. 70-81. 

28 It may be noted that the introductory heading to the Seven Deeds of Mercy is given more 
than usual prominence by a formal use of textura script, as if to compensate for the fact that the 
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text begins in mid-page. 

29 Quoted from the edition by H. J. Kane, The Prickynge of Love, Salzburg Studies in 
English Literature, Elizabethan and Renaissance Studies, 92 (Salzburg, 1983), II, 93. 

30 As far as can be ascertained, none of the introductory rubrics in MS 501 occurs in other 
manuscripts of the same texts. This also applies to the explicits, and to the marginal notes 
discussed in V below. 

31 It has been pointed out that in the early-thirteenth-century Ancrene Wisse and Hali 
Meidhad , second-person singular address is less likely than second-person plural to be 'personal'; 
see Bella Millett, ed., Hali Meidhad, EETS, os 284 (Oxford, 1982), pp. xxii-xxiii. However, the 
distinctive second-person singular rubrics now to be discussed are very different from what is found 
in these works, and the developments in personal devotion during the intervening two centuries 
make it additionally likely that a particular person is here being addressed. 

32 See Shackleton, 'An Edition of the Gast of Gy', p. 20, and Ed Eleazer, 'The Gast of Gy. an 
Edition of the Quatrain Version [from Pepys 2125], with Critical Commentary' (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Florida State University, 1984), p. 80. 

33 See Pickering, 'A Middle English Prose Miracle' (note 15 above). 

34 They have been admitted into the reconstruction of the poem printed in Pickering, 'A Middle 
English Prose Miracle'. 

35 Compare the text printed from the Vernon manuscript in Yorkshire Writers, edited by C. 
Horstman (London, 1895), 1,110-11. 

36 Of the items in the group whose text is not discussed in the preceding paragraphs, the Form 
of Confession (item 6) is seemingly unique; the two chapters of the Prickynge of Love (items 10 
and 15) appear to stay close to the text in British Library MS Harley 2254 as printed by Kane (note 
28 above), with the exception of the extended conclusion to Chapter 11 referred to earlier; while the 
text of Flete (item 7), which represents the unprinted 'second' Middle English version of his Latin 
original, is reported to be 'relatively close to the archetype, apart from a few additional 
identifications of Scriptural quotations, but it has many notable corrupt readings' (B. Hacked, E. 
Colledge and N. Chadwick, 'William Flete’s De Remediis contra Temptaciones in its Latin and 
English Recensions: the Growth of a Text', Mediaeval Studies, 26 (1964), 210-30 [p. 227]). 

37 See Manfred Gorlach, ed.. An East Midland Recension of the South English Legendary, 
Middle English Texts, 4 (Heidelberg, 1976), and, for the skill of the revision, Toomey, 'An Edition 
of a Middle English Metrical Version', pp. 18-19 (quoted by Gorlach, p. 31 note 21). 

38 Gorlach, Textual Tradition, p. 122, and An East Midland Recension, p. 13. 

39 See Marx and Drennan, The Middle English Complaint of Our Lady and Gospel of 
Nicodemus, pp. 53-55. There is, however, no reason to think that the Prick of Conscience, 
section A of the manuscript (which, earlier in this paper, was associated with section C on the 
evidence of ink colour), formed part of this same exemplar. It may be noted here that Lewis and 
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McIntosh, A Descriptive Guide, p. 57, report MS 501’s text of the Prick of Conscience to be 
'slightly abbreviated (c. 8048/8495 11.), with Book VII the only one that deviates greatly from 
Morris's text'. 

40 MS 501's text of Wimbledon's Sermon has remained unknown to the various editors of this 
work, and has consequently not been studied. It appears to stay close to the text in Corpus Christi 
College Cambridge MS 357 as printed in Wimbledon's Sermon 'Redde Rationem Villicationis 
Tue’, edited by lone Kemp Knight (Pittsburgh, 1967). The text of Lavynham is reportedly closely 
related to that of two other East Anglian manuscripts, British Library Harley 1288 and Norwich 
Castle Museum 158.926.4g.5, the latter text, in particular, being 'practically identical’ to that in 
MS 501 (Van Zutphen, A Litil Tretys, p. liii). 

41 ’Pensate', alone, occurs also in the margins of the Ten Commandments (on fols 78v, 79v and 
80v), which might be thought to conflict with 'Pensa homo bene . . .' (fol. 80r), quoted above. 
The latter, however, is clearly intended to be universal in application; the same no doubt applies to 
the isolated 'Pensa' on fol. 76v, and the ’Attende et nota’ on fol. 75v. 

42 It may be that the description of Wimbledon's Sermon, in that text's introductory rubric, as 
'compilat to excite lay pepill to forsak here senne . . .' (fol. 59r), indicates that the author of the 
rubric was not himself writing for the laity. 

43 See note 6 above. A connection with Stamford is also suggested in Gorlach, An East 
Midland Recension, pp. 13 and 31. 

44 It may be noted that the religious anthology, MS Pepys 2125, which (as has been said) 
contains both Wimbledon's Sermon and the Gast of Gy, has also, between items, sporadic 
addresses to a 'friend' and 'brother', e.g. 'Dere frend’ and 'Herkne lef brother’ on fol. 39r. I am 
grateful to Dr A. I. Doyle for this information, and to Dr Veronica O’Mara for checking the 
manuscript for me. See also A. I. Doyle, 'A Survey of the Origins and Circulation of Theological 
Writings in English in the 14th, 15th and early 16th Centuries with Special Consideration of the 
Part of the Clergy therein' (unpublished Ph.D. thesis. University of Cambridge, 1953), II, 129, for 
the suggestion that Pepys 2125's 'owner or owners would seem to be male, religious or reclused'. 
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George Ashby died on 20 February 1475 and was buried at Harefield, Middlesex 
where he owned an estate called Breakspeares. He was for a long time a Clerk of 
the Signet to Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou, and evidently a committed 
Lancastrian who, on occasions, suffered because of his political affinities. 1 Though 
he may have written other works now lost or unidentified, 2 his extant English poems 
are preserved in two manuscripts: Trinity College Cambridge MS R.3.19 3 contains 
the unique copy of A Prisoner's Reflections, written while he was in the Fleet 
Prison; and Cambridge University Library MS Mm.IV.42 4 has The Active Policy 
of a Prince, a poem of advice to Edward, Prince of Wales (1453-1471), the son of 
Henry VI and Margaret, and the Dicta et Opiniones Diversorum Philosophorum, a 
disjointed and incomplete series of pieces of useful advice extracted from ancient 
writers, with Ashby's English verse translations. 5 The date of A Prisoner's 
Reflections presents no difficulty; in the last but one stanza Ashby says that the 
poem was: 


Wretyn in pryson, in oure lordes date, 

A thowsand foure hundryd syxty and thre, 

Thus occupying me, thys was my fate ... (I. 337-39) 

But the date of the items in MS Mm.IV.42 has proved more problematical. Though 
she admitted that Ashby's advice to Prince Edward was 'not dangerously original’, 
Mary Bateson was convinced that a number of recommendations in the Active 
Policy (such as those about putting down rebellions and suppressing false 
conspirators) assumed a Lancastrian on the throne: 

it seems scarcely possible that Ashby should write so prosily as 
he does if another king was in fact reigning in Henry's stead. It 
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. is difficult, therefore, to decide at what date this work was 
written, whether before the Fleet imprisonment, in perhaps 
1460-1, or later, perhaps after the reconciliation of Warwick and 
Margaret, and the temporary Lancastrian successes of 1470. 

She evidently preferred the later date marginally and this is what has become 
accepted by scholars in general. 6 

However, there is a case for dating the Active Policy from 1463, and indeed 
for assuming that the Dicta were written at the same time, for these do not seem to 
me to constitute a separate item but to be part of the advice Ashby wished to give to 
Prince Edward. 


I 

Many of the recommendations in the Active Policy are generalized and 
unspecific but, as Mary Bateson says, 'between the lines of Ashby's platitudes we 
may read something of the peculiar character of the period.' 7 It is even possible that 
two pieces of advice - on the necessity for reviving the clothmaking industry and on 
the need for sumptuary laws - refer to specific parliamentary legislation. 

In 1463 the Commons, worried about the state of the clothmaking industry, 
petitioned Edward IV in the following terms: 

Prayen the Comens in this present Parlement; that where in the 
tyme of auncien prosperitee of the Reame of Englond, whan the 
fame of renommy of the honour and pollicie therof reched into 
all Christen Londes, sechyng and desiryng the Commodite 
therof; the makying of Cloth of the Wolles of the growyng of the 
seid Reame, and the ordre and conveyaunce therof, in the labour 
of every man and woman required to the seid makyng, was of 
such trouth, fynesse and parfitnesse, that the seid Cloth excelled 
the Cloth of eny other Region or Cuntre and was desired and 
caried into all Reames of Cristendome; by the which makyng, 
every man and woman of resonable age unoccupied, desired to 
be put, and were put unto labour of some membre of the seid 
makyng; wherby ydelnes, and the braunches of 
mysgovemaunce, riot, and vices growyng fro it, were hated. 
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rebuked and exiled. And where many yeres it hath been, and in 
thees dayes it is soo, that the makyng of Cloth, and the membres 
and requisites therunto, have and be of such fraude, deceyte and 
untrouth, that in other Londes it is not only had and reputed 
unworthy, but also brent, to the grete rebuke of the seid Reame; 
and by th' occasion therof, the Cloth of other straunge Londes 
been brought in grete quantite into the same Reame, and there 
sold of high and excessive price; shewyng clerely th' offence 
defaute and untrouth, in makying of Cloth of the seid Wolle, the 
speciall cause and grounde of the grete ydelnes, and of the 
myschief therof nowe reignyng in the seid Reame. And 
therfore, for the remotion of such ydelnes, and the preferment of 
Labour and Occupation, such as hath been used by the makyng 
of the seid Cloth, it may please unto your noble grace .. . 8 

And there follow a series of proposals for the regulation of the home clothmaking 
industry so that a better product is guaranteed, and a number of restrictions designed 
to cut down the import of foreign cloth. Ashby's stanza on clothmaking appears to 
have this legislation in mind: 

Yif ye wol bryng vp ayen clothe makyng, 

And kepe youre Comyns oute of ydelnesse. 

Ye shull therfore haue many a blessyng. 

And put the pore people in busynesse, 

Bi the whiche thei shal come to grete swetnesse, 

And robbery lafte by that excercise. 

And strumpery als by this entreprise. (II. 527-33) 

Some of the concerns of the petition appear to be reflected in Ashby's phrasing. The 
worry about 'ydelnes' and 'the speciall cause and grounde of the grete ydelnes' 
perhaps prompted Ashby's line 'kepe youre Comyns oute of ydelnesse'. The 
statements 'every man and woman of resonable age unoccupied, desired to be put, 
and were put unto labour of some membre of the seid makyng' and 'the preferment 
of Labour and Occupation, such as hath been used by the makyng of the seid Cloth' 
may have suggested 'put the pore people in busynesse'. And the fear expressed in 
the petition about the disorders created by unemployment, 'the braunches of 
mysgovernaunce, riot, and vices growyng fro it', 'the myschief therof nowe 
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reignyng in the seid Reame', perhaps caused Ashby to take the view that 'robbery' 
and 'strumpery' would diminish if the people were working. 

Another, related, petition in the 1463 parliament sought the passing of 
sumptuary legislation and urged its proper implementation: 

Prayen the Commyns in this present Parlement assembled, to 
calle to youre blessed remembraunce that in the dayes of youre 
moost noble Progenitours, there hath been dyvers Ordenauncez 
and Statutez made in this youre Reame, for the Apparell and 
Aray of the Commyns of the same, as well of men as of women, 
soo that noon of theym shuld use nor were noon inordynat 
Aray, but oonly accordyng to their degreez. Which Statutez and 
ordenauncez notwithstondyng, for lak of punysshment and 
puttyng theym in due execution, the Commyns of this youre seid 
Reame, as well men as women, have used, and daily usen, 
excessive and inordynat Arayes, to the grete displeasure of God, 
enpoverysshing of this youre seid Reame and enriching of 
straunge Reames and Cuntrees, and fynall distroiyng of the 
Husbondrie of this youre seid Reame. Wherfore it may please 
youre Highnes . . . 9 

And there follow a number of proposals for regulating dress. Ashby follows his 
stanza on clothmaking with one on the need for regulating the array of the commons: 

Lete nat the pouer Comyns be dysguised 
Nee haue precious clothe in theire Vesture, 

But in thair excesse be ther supprised 

And obserue a resonable mesure 

In their arraye, with oute chaunge but tendure, 

Accordyng to degree of Laborours, 

Aftur statute of youre progenitours. (II. 534-40) 

Again, the concerns of the petition appear to find an echo in Ashby's words. The 
reference back in the petition to the legislation of Edward III in 1363, ’. . . in the 
dayes of youre moost noble Progenitors, there hath been dyvers Ordenauncez and 
Statutez' may have suggested Ashby's 'After statute of youre progenitours.' 10 And 
the petition's disquiet about 'inordynat Aray' and 'excessive and inordynat Arayes' 
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and the stipulation'that the commons should dress ’oonly accordyng to their degreez' 
perhaps formed the basis for Ashby's 'excesse ... In their arraye' and 'Accordyng 
to degree'. 

Both petitions were successful and most of their provisions passed into law. 11 
Since this was the only occasion in Ashby’s lifetime when sumptuary legislation 
was passed, and since, in both the 1463 parliament and in the Active Policy, this 
legislation is related to concerns about clothmaking, it seems probable that Ashby 
wrote the poem at about this time. 


n 

It also seems to me that the Dicta were written at this time, because it does not 
appear that they were meant to constitute a separate poem, but were conceived as 
part of the Active Policy. 12 

In her brief introduction to Ashby's poems Mary Bateson does not present the 
evidence for regarding the Dicta as a separate poem, but it may simply have been 
that the Active Policy appeared to have a unity which set it apart from the Dicta. 
After 119 lines of Prologue and Dedication, Ashby has the following stanza, which 
shows the way in which he intends to divide the Active Policy: 

Besides whiche thre thinges I wolde meve 
Your high estate to haue in Remembrance, 

Kepying theim in youre breste and neuer leue, 

For any busynesse or attendance, 

Puttyng youre high estate in assurance. 

That is tyme Passed present and future, 

Kepynge thees three tymes with due mesure. (II. 120-26) 

This threefold division is a classical and medieval commonplace in relation to 
prudential wisdom (indeed, it often appears iconographically as the three eyes of 
Prudence) which was held to consist in the contemplation of things past, present, 
and future. 13 The subsequent advice Ashby offers comes under three heads: 'In 
tempore preterito' (127-217), 'lam de tempore presenti' (218-372), 'lam de tempore 
Futuro' (373-911). The following stanza begins as if it were meant to be a 
summary, recalling the threefold division of the material earlier: 
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Thinges past, remembre & wele diuide; 

Thinges present, considre & wele goveme; 

For thinges commyng, prudently provide. (912-14) 

But though it appears to conclude, there is no envoy, and no formal explicit , as 
there was in A Prisoner's Reflections (I. 309-43) and the Dicta follow 
immediately, without a formal title, and without the elaborate formal openings 
characteristic of Ashby's other poems (I. 1-14; II. 1-84). 

What is more, the layout of CUL MS Mm.IV.42, which I have recently 
examined, suggests that the copyist thought he was dealing with material which 
constituted a single work. The forty-eight folios remaining in the manuscript are 
written in a single professional hand of the late fifteenth century. On fol. 2r is an 
account in Latin prose of the contents of the manuscript, which takes up the whole 
page. It begins 'Presens Libellus compilatus . . .' and room has been left by the 
copyist for a rubricator to have made a decorative initial capital extending over seven 
lines of text. In fact, the manuscript was never rubricated, but each division of the 
text is treated in the same way: on fol. 2v there is a heading 'Hie Incipit Prologus' in 
roughly the same size script as that used for the text, followed by the stanza 
beginning 'O maisters Gower, Chaucer & Lydgate ...’ in which space has been left 
for an initial capital extending over four lines of text; on fol. 4r after the heading 'De 
Actiua pollecia principis', there is a space reserved for a capital extending over five 
lines of text; and after each of the headings 'In tempore preterito', 'lam de tempore 
presenti', and 'lam de tempore Futuro', spaces are reserved on fols. 5r, 6v, and 9v 
for capitals extending over five lines of text. On fol. 19r about half way down 
appears the heading 'Dicta & opiniones diuersorum philosophorum', followed by 
text in Latin beginning 'Non exponas te ad dormiendum . . .' in which a space 
amounting to five lines of text is reserved for the capital letter. In other words, this 
division of the text is handled just like all the others. There is no indication that the 
copyist felt he was beginning a new poem at this point, and every indication that he 
thought he was simply moving on to a new division of the same work. 

There are also certain similarities between the Active Policy and the Dicta 
which appear to link them. Each is meant to present advice of a politico-moral sort 
to Prince Edward; each is written in rhyme royal; and each makes use of maxims 
attributed to famous philosophers and poets of antiquity. In the Active Policy, 
Ashby's practice is sometimes to quote the saying in Latin, and then to base a stanza 
on it, as at II. 296: 
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Docet Regem satisfacere/de stipendiis stipendiariis suis 
Alioquin societas despiciet eum & dominium suum; hec Plato. 

And paie youre men theire wages & dutee, 

That thei may lyue withoute extorcion ... 

and again at lines 331, 352, 653, 695, 793, 821, 828, and 842. This practice is the 
basis on which the Dicta are organized; Latin maxims are followed by stanzas in 
English, as for example: 

Non exponas te ad dormiendum donee consideres opera que 
fecisti eadem die vt scias si errasti, et in quo, et si feceris quod 
non debuisti, et si inueneris quod male feceris, tristeris, et si 
quod bene leteris et par hoc peruenies quod sis circa deum; hec 
Aristotiles. 

Euery day before ye go to youre bede, 

Serche wele al youre quidyng by remembrance. 

Yf it be II, pray god of better spede, 

Yf it be goode, to god be the plesance. 

Thus ye may knowe your selfe in assurance, 

How ye stande with god and with his goode grace, 

And daily better you while ye haue space. (III. 1-7) 

And this method of organization is continued throughout the 1263 lines of the Dicta 
before the manuscript breaks off. Moreover, both poems depend on the same sort 
of source material. Though, at the beginning of the Active Policy , Ashby says that 
he has not seen 'many bokes right sentenciall' and especially no 'gloses sure' (II. 
50-52), he does in fact use sources: as Curt Buhler points out, the 'cursing' stanza 
(II. 688-94) also appears in The Court of Sapience and independently in 
Huntingdon MS HM 144; there are several pieces of proverbial wisdom; and no less 
than eight extracts from the Liber de Dictis Philosophorum Antiquorum, which is 
the source for practically the whole of the DictaM These similarities and the lack of 
a formal break between the poems may lead one to suppose that the Dicta were 
conceived as part of the Active Policy. 

And this supposition receives some support from a long, but much defaced, 
note on fol. 2r of the manuscript which prefixes its contents. The note begins by 
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attributing ttte contents of the manuscript to George Ashby: 'Presens Libellus 
compilatus, extractus, et anglicatus in Balade per Georgium Asshby . . It 
mentions the threefold division of the Active Policy. 'Dividitur in tribus temporibus, 
videlicet in tempore preterito, presenti & futuro . . It also mentions the Dicta: 
'subditorum securitate & bona custodia sub debita et fideli obediencia per 
aduisamenta edicta & opiniones diuersorum Philosophorum, quorum nomina ... in 
tractatu breuiter subscribantur'. But it does not treat the Dicta as a separate poem, 
and it appears that everything in this manuscript is part of a single work. If the word 
'compilatus' is used in its precise sense it appears that Ashby sees himself not so 
much as an 'auctor' but as a compiler - one who gathers together or assembles and 
then repeats or reports the words of others. 15 And this description would fit the way 
in which both the Active Policy and the Dicta are written. It seems to me that the 
advice in the Dicta forms a sort of appendix to the more structured teaching of the 
Active Policy. 


Ill 

If the arguments set out above are convincing, it follows that Ashby should be 
regarded as being the author of two, not three, extant works - A Prisoner's 
Reflections and the Active Policy, which has to be regarded as comprising all that 
which is contained in MS Mm.IV.42, and which is also incomplete. It also follows, 
if the suggestions about date are accepted, that th e. Active Policy, like A Prisoner's 
Reflections, was written around 1463. 16 

Indeed, though he nowhere says so, it may be that Ashby worked on the 
Active Policy while he was in the Fleet Prison, and that both his extant works are 
the product of this confinement: this might explain the complaint about lack of access 
to books (II. 50-54). As in the case of his more illustrious Lancastrian 
contemporary, Sir Thomas Malory, it may be that the enforced idleness of 
imprisonment made an author out of somebody who may not have been inclined to 
literary pursuits in other circumstances. 
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NOTES 

1 See Dictionary of National Biography, I, 636-37. 

2 See Warton's History of English Poetry, edited by W. C. Hazlitt, 4 vols (London, 1871), 
IV, 76, where it is stated that Ashby was the translator of several French manuals of devotion, 
ascribed by Robert Copland to Andrew Chertsey in his Prologue to Chertsey's Passyon of our Lord 
Jesu Crist (printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1520). But this assertion is not substantiated. 

3 This manuscript, which comprises poems by Lydgate and others, once belonged to John 
Stowe; see M. R. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College Cambridge: 
A Descriptive Catalogue , 4 vols (Cambridge, 1900-04), II, 69-74. 

4 A Catalogue of the Manuscripts Preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge, 6 
vols (Cambridge, 1866-67), IV, 299-300. 

5 Ashby is quoted from George Ashby's Poems, edited by Mary Bateson, EETS, es 76 
(London, 1899; repr. 1965). 

6 George Ashby's Poems, p. vi. On the contents page appears 'Active Policy of a Prince ? c. 
1470'. See also Rossell Hope Robbins, 'Poems dealing with Contemporary Conditions', in A 
Manual of the Writings in Middle English, edited by J.B. Severs and Albert E. Hartung, 6 vols 
(1967-80), V, 1510: 'written about 1470 for Edward, Prince of Wales’. 

7 George Ashby's Poems, p. v. 

8 Rotuli Parliamentorum . . . 1278-1503 [Rolls of Parliament], 6 vols (London, 1783), V, 

501. 

9 Rolls of Parliament, V, 504. 

10 For the statute of 1363 see Statutes of the Realm edited by A. Luders et al.. Record 
Commission, 9 vols (London, 1810-22), I, 380-82. There was an earlier statute of 1337, but it 
was less far-reaching and important; see Statutes of the Realm, 1,280-81. 

11 See Statutes of the Realm, II, 392-95, 399-402. 

12 For an earlier, undeveloped, statement of this position see my Politics and Poetry in the 
Fifteenth Century (London, 1971), pp. 285-86. And see Rossell Hope Robbins's cautious and 
sensible view: For other works by Ashby see his translation of Dicta Philosophorum . . . which 
may perhaps be regarded as an extension of his Active Policy' (A Manual of the Writings in 
Middle English, V, 510). 

13 See, for example, Cicero's De Inventione, II. 53, Aquinas's Summa Theologica, Prima 
Secundae, qu. 57, art. 6; Dante's Convivio, IV. 27 for the idea about past, present, and future. For 
the figure of the three eyes, see, for example, Dante’s Purgalorio, XXIX. 130-32 and Chaucer's 
Troilus and Criseyde, V. 744-49. For iconographical representations of Prudence looking in 
several directions at once see Raimond van Marie, Iconographie de VArt Profane au Moyen Age et 
d la Renaissance, 2 vols (New York, 1971), I, figs. 24, 54, 78, 79. 
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14 Curt BuhlW, The Liber de Dictis Philosophorum Antiquorum and Common Proverbs in 
George Ashby's Poems ', PMLA, 65 (1950), 282-89. 

See A.J. Minnis, Medieval Theory of Authorship: Scholastic Literary Attitudes in the later 
Middle Ages (London, 1984), pp. 100-02 and 193 for this distinction. It is interesting that Ashby 
defines his writing as a 'rehersall' (II. 54); for the implications of this idea see Minnis, pp. 194-200. 

16 'Echoes of the Liber may even be found in Ashby's Prisoner's Reflections. Thus line 187 
reads: "Neuyr so mery but some heuynes," which seems to be an adaptation of the line in Socrates 
(454. 16): "non est sine dolore gaudium" '. (Buhler, ’ The Liber de Dictis Philosophorum 
Antiquorum' , p. 286, note 28.) 
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As reported in last year's issue, Leeds Studies in English will from 1990 onwards 
contain a reviews section. Reviews will not be numerous, not more than five or six 
per issue, but will give the opportunity for extensive coverage of selected books and 
series. Books for review will be chosen not only from those dealing with areas 
which are the central concern of Leeds SE, Old and Middle English literature, Old 
Icelandic language and literature and the historical study of the English language, but 
also with those which border on these areas. The possible range is indicated in this 
issue in reviews of The Index of Middle English Prose by Veronica O'Mara in its 
most recent volume, dealing with Yorkshire libraries and archives, and also the 
important book on Elizabethan costume by Janet Arnold (reviewed by Eileen White). 
The latter is important not only in itself but also for the kind of light it can throw on 
historical costume research and its value for the investigation of costume in the 
earlier drama. 

Copies of books offered for review should be sent to: 

The Reviews Editor, 

Leeds Studies in English , 

School of English, 

University of Leeds, 

Leeds LS2 9JT, 

England. 

All books received will be included in an annotated list if they are not given a full 
review. 
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O. S. Pickering and Susan Powell, The Index of Middle English Prose, Handlist 
VI: A Handlist of Manuscripts containing Middle English Prose in Yorkshire 
Libraries and Archives. D. S. Brewer: Cambridge, 1989, pp. xviii + 81, £19.50. 

The project known as The Index of Middle English Prose (IMEP) had a 
promising beginning (albeit with the niggling problems that accompany most new 
ventures) with the publication of the first handlist in 1984. Since then individual 
volumes have regularly appeared and with each new handlist one ponders again on 
this vast cataloguing project. One never doubts its validity, but one cannot but 
worry on finding that a particular volume is prone to error, or become uneasy about 
certain general tendencies that should be avoided. With the present handlist however 
one feels nothing but reassurance, and pleasure in the fact that the promise held out 
by the early volumes has been amply fulfilled. 

Handlist VI is the first volume in the series that actually covers a geographical 
area rather than particular repositories or collections. Manuscripts from nine 
libraries or archival offices in Yorkshire have been investigated: Ampleforth Abbey 
(Ampleforth), Brotherton Collection (Leeds University), Leeds Diocesan Archives 
(Leeds), North Yorkshire County Record Office (Northallerton), Archives of the 
Dean and Chapter of Ripon (Leeds University), Ripon Cathedral Library (Leeds 
University), Sheffield Record Office (Sheffield), Borthwick Institute of Historical 
Research (York) and York Minster Library (York). Brief descriptions of these nine 
are provided on pp. ix-xiv, and in the 'Summary List of Contents' on p. xviii 
twenty-seven items, plus the macaronic material (sixteen snippets), are recorded. 
The bulk of these items consists of religious material: post-medieval transcripts of 
mystical works. Mirk's Festial , the Wycliffite Glossed Gospels, the Wycliffite 
New Testament, etc., while recipes and rubrics figure largely in what remains. 

The compilers say that they 'have catalogued and indexed the material in detail, 
believing that Middle English manuscripts outside the major centres deserve to be 
better known' (p. xiii). In the accomplishment of this task they have been 
painstaking because with Handlist VI one cannot spend long on that favourite 
occupation of reviewers: pointing out errors. All I have to offer is that the reference 
on p. 7 (Brotherton Collection MS 15, [3]) to British Library Lansdowne 579 (cited 
as having a copy of a particular prayer) should read Lansdowne 379, that the 
compilers occasionally preserve capital I in their transcription in contravention of 
IMEP guidelines (see 4, p. v), e.g. Ripon Cathedral Fragment 63 [1], f. lv a , 
'Ihesu' (p. 30); and that they use Camb UL to preface Cambridge University Library 
manuscripts instead of CUL (given in the list of standard abbreviations on p. xv). 
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Moreover, apart from having produced a very accurate and a visually attractive 
volume (in what has now become the standard IMEP format), Dr Pickering and Dr 
Powell have avoided what I see as two of the main faults of recent IMEP handlists. 
The most obvious is the tendency, first apparent in Handlist IV, for volumes to 
become so interdependent and particularly so reliant on The Index of Printed Middle 
English Prose (IPMEP) that individual handlists can hardly be used in isolation. It 
is right that the handlists should refer to IPMEP and to each other in order to avoid 
endless duplication of material. However it is frustrating for users of an individual 
handlist when, for example, they wish to check on the popularity of a particular text, 
to be instructed merely to see the relevant entry in IPMEP or to be given bald 
references to previous handlists. One dreads to think how unwieldy IMEP will 
become if such incestuousness is allowed to continue. In contrast, the compilers of 
Handlist VI either list the other manuscripts of a given text or specify their number 
and then cite IPMEP, etc. They never shirk their responsibilities by merely citing 
other reference works. A model example of their procedure is the entry for 'Perilous 
days’ (York Minster MS XVI. E. 32, [6], p. 38), which I have chosen because it is 
such a slight text (a note on f. 4r), inconsequential from a literary point of view, and 
yet, though difficult ordinarily to find information about, of interest to anyone 
concerned with the medieval 'world-view'. In this entry we are given a full list of 
manuscripts, cross-referred as need be to IPMEP and other handlists, and provided 
with an extensive and annotated bibliography. One can ask for no more. 

Dr Pickering's and Dr Powell's second major improvement is the way in 
which they handle sermons. So far in the series every indexer concerned with 
cycles or collections of sermons has inexcusably flouted the rubric, given in the 
General Introduction prefacing each volume (see 6, p. vi), that each sermon should 
be indexed separately. Admittedly one can make a case for not indexing in full 
certain sermon materials (such as the orderly Wycliffite cycle). In the main, 
however, if IMEP is to be of any use in this important area of Middle English, then 
sermons must be given separate entries, as happens in the present volume with the 
fifty-five sermons from Brotherton Collection MS 502's version of Mirk's Festial 

(pp. 12-26). 

Enough has now been said, I think, to show that in Handlist VI we have a 
model of what IMEP at its best should be; it is hoped that future indexers will adopt 
it as such. 


V. M. O'MARA 
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Queen Elizabeth's Wardrobe Unlock'd: The Inventories of the Wardrobe of Robes 
prepared in July 1600 edited from Stowe MS 577 in the British Library, MS LR 
2/121 in the Public Record Office, London, and MS V.b.72 in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington DC, edited and with a commentary by Janet 
Arnold. Leeds: Maney & Son, 1988, pp. xvi + 376, £75. 

When looking at the art of the sixteenth century in England, it is easy to talk 
about the Elizabethan icon, but in her book on the clothes of Queen Elizabeth Janet 
Arnold shows how the image was achieved. The book has four colour plates and 
well over four hundred black and white illustrations, but it is not intended only for 
the coffee-table. It represents more than eighteen years of meticulous research into 
manuscript sources and almost inaccessible effigies and paintings. It reveals the 
daunting but happy pursuit of a scholar who innocently goes to a source and is led to 
even greater endeavour. In this case the starting point was Stowe MS 557 in the 
British Library, an inventory of Queen Elizabeth's Wardrobe in 1600, intended to be 
used for information towards the author's costume book Patterns of Fashion c. 
1560-1620 (published by Macmillan, London, 1985). Thinking the inventory 
ought to be published in full, Arnold was led to a duplicate copy in the Public 
Record office (LR 2/121), another Inventory in the Folger Shakespeare Library (MS 
V.b.72) and the New Year's Gift Rolls. She went on to transcribe 'A boke of 
Warrantes to the Great Guarderobe' (1568-1588: British Library, Egerton MS 2806) 
and Warrants from the Lord Chamberlain’s Department between 1560 and 1603, 
together with other Day Books and Inventories. At the end of her search, she is 
aware of how much is not known, yet the resulting book presents a vast amount of 
information and knowledge. Chapters on portraits of the Queen, ceremonial robes, 
jewellery, gifts to the Queen, fashion, the Great Wardrobe and the artificers who 
made the clothes introduce annotated transcriptions of the Stowe and Folger 
manuscripts. 

The book does not simply reproduce the familiar portraits of the Queen, but 
includes many unfamiliar versions, together with detailed enlargements. 
Contemporary descriptions of the Queen precede an analysis of the many portraits 
produced during her reign. The early portrait of Elizabeth as a princess, c. 1547, 
shows a more flattering fashion - a small waist, constricting bodice, widening 
sleeves and a Spanish cone-shaped farthingale. Changes noted in the portraits are 
reflected in the Wardrobe Warrants: alterations to the Queen's clothes from 1578 
show the change from the cone farthingale to a wide drum shape, but they also 
reveal that the Queen was putting on weight as the underlying bodices were also 
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enlarged. The la(er fashions were more elaborate, allowing a greater degree of 
display, but the padded sleeves and wider skirts made the figure appear shorter and 
less elegant. 

We take these portraits for granted. We all know what Elizabeth looked like - 
or do we? Here, the well known icons, the Armada, Ermine and Ditchley portraits, 
are presented alongside the little known, so Elizabeth is seen in a variety of ways, 
some of which are almost unrecognisable. Usually these portraits are reproduced to 
decorate a text; this time the text is there to analyse them and describe them in 
meticulous detail. This is an extremely valuable exercise, for the Queen's political 
games with her suitors and courtiers depended on her image and the illusion of her 
eternal youth. Arnold has some interesting comments to make on this aspect, 
showing how the icon of the Queen was created; by analysing each portrait she 
indicates how the same gown and items of clothing could be re-arranged, and she 
reveals how the Wardrobe accounts show the clothes were altered. The details of 
embroidery and jewellery are examined not only for their craftsmanship but for the 
symbols they convey to the informed spectator. In her earlier years, Elizabeth had a 
preference for black and white clothes, seen as a foil for the jewellery and gold 
embroidery, but regular additions to her wardrobe from the New Year's gifts 
became more elaborate, and Arnold suggests that as the cult figure of Elizabeth 
developed, her clothes at the end of her reign reflected more her subjects' attitude 
towards the Queen than her personal tastes. From the surface appearance of a 
painting of the Queen we are led down to its meaning, including the subtlety in a 
minute portion of embroidery or jewellery meticulously recorded by the artist. For 
example, the jewels given to the Queen during the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century reflected the classical cult of Astrea, Diana, Cynthia and the Vestal Virgins 
rather than biblical themes noted in earlier pieces, with the symbol of the crescent 
moon recurring, a visual representation of contemporary literary symbolism. 
Designs in both jewels and embroidery are traced back to such sources as Claude 
Paradin's Devises Heroiques (1563) and Geoffrey Whitney's A Choice of 
Emhlemes and other Devises (1586). Even the Queen's stated preference for the 
colours black and white, expressed to the Spanish Ambassador in 1564, takes on a 
symbolic nature, for black represented constancy and white chastity: a hint, perhaps, 
of the Queen's determination to remain single. The style of Elizabethan painting, 
with its flat presentation of clothing in the portraits, helps to reveal these significant 
details. 

An extremely useful chapter, 'The Pursuit of Fashion', describes dress and 
fashions throughout the reign. The Queen's appearance was created by the 
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assembly of Smock, 'bodies', gown, kirtle, sleeves, forepart and ruffs, together 
with jewels and other decorative items. An understanding of this assembly means 
an understanding of how the final effect was achieved, and Janet Arnold describes 
each portrait in relation to this. She identifies as far as possible the features of 
French, Spanish, Italian and other national styles, looking at different kinds of 
gowns, jackets and doublets, and formal and loose gowns. The method of 
stiffening clothes is described, and the nature of 'stays' and the 'pair of bodies' is 
revealed. Stomachers, foreparts, petticoats, mantles and veils are all defined. 
Embroidered pieces could be mounted on other gowns, and ruffs, sleeves, foreparts 
and stomachers were interchangeable. Apart from giving unlimited variety to the 
wardrobe, this does of course make cleaning the clothes much easier. The variety 
may have given rise to the concept of Elizabeth's vast number of clothes. The 
Venetian Secretary reported she had 6,000 gowns, and some modem costume books 
say 3,000, but the Inventories themselves show there were not so many, although 
there were over 1,900 individual items in the Wardrobe. It should also be 
remembered that the Queen, as well as receiving clothes as gifts, gave gifts of 
gowns and jewels herself. Some items were lost, an inevitable consequence of 
pinning an ensemble together, and jewels especially were reported as 'lost from Her 
Majesties Back'. 

'The Wardrobe' does not only mean the collection of the Queen's clothes but 
the office of the Wardrobe of Robes, a sub-department of the Great Wardrobe, 
which kept records of the materials, their making up into clothes, and their storage. 
One chapter is devoted to this and another to the men and women who worked there 
permanently or were employed on a more casual basis. There were tailors, hatters, 
hosiers, shoemakers, glovers, milliners, skinners and pinners, and makers of 
farthingales and hoods. Specialist craftsmen for particular tools and equipment 
were needed, including locksmiths, coffer-makers and coach makers, for the storage 
and transport of the clothes, and skilled workers kept the items clean and in repair. 
Waxed linen or silk threads for the tailors and embroiderers had to be bought, and 
setting sticks to shape the ruffs would be acquired from the blacksmiths. Warrants, 
payments and records of New Year gifts show how fashions were introduced and 
developed during the Queen's reign. The changing style of the farthingale can be 
followed, and the introduction of worsted knitted stockings which came to replace 
cloth hose. Knitted hose were presented as a New Year's gift in 1562, and Alice 
Montague the silkwoman knitted her first pair in 1564. Heeled shoes were 
mentioned from 1564, and high heels in 1595. Inventories and Warrants describe 
the materials from which the clothes were made, and are often very precise in their 
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description of an item. Janet Arnold's annotations link many of the entries in the 
Stowe and Folger Inventories to Warrants of twenty or more years before, showing 
that the clothes were preserved in the Wardrobe throughout the reign, although it is 
more difficult to relate these garments to those depicted in the portraits. Jewels were 
re-used on a new gown, or re-set, as can be seen from both documentary and 
pictorial evidence. Colour Plate IIA, a portrait dating from between 1570 and 1585, 
shows the Queen fingering a jewel that appears again on a fan handle in a portrait of 
about 1603 (figs 143 and 143a). Some of the jewels are known to have descended 
to Elizabeth from Henry VIII, Edward and Mary, or to have been New Year gifts. 

The imaginative use and re-use of jewels and the reworking of items of 
clothing to create new outfits lead Arnold to argue that the Queen's reputation for 
extravagance and vanity is unjustified. Instead, she says that the Queen considered 
her richly embroidered clothes and jewellery as a state treasure, to be preserved and 
handed on as an asset. A proper study of the Office of Wardrobe reveals a 'careful 
organisation and economy’ (p. 1), especially when compared to the later excesses of 
James I. 'She dressed carefully for the part, but the story of Elizabeth's vast 
wardrobe turns out to be one of careful budgeting and good organisation, not wild 
extravagance and vanity' (p. 3). The Queen's concept was not respected by her 
successor, for her Wardrobe seems to have been soon dispersed. Some articles may 
have been adapted for Queen Anne, others dismantled and passed on by Anne to 
other courtiers and remade, or given as gifts to Ambassadors. There is one mention 
of James giving them to the Earl of Dunbar, who sold them on the continent. 

Janet Arnold has recreated a more accurate impression of the wardrobe for us 
by transcribing the two Inventories and relating them to other documentary evidence 
and portraits of the Queen. It is possible to see when an article of clothing was 
presented, made or altered, and how it remained in the Wardrobe until the Queen's 
death. She has also produced one index to the paintings, persons, places and 
events, and another index combined with a glossary for parts of clothing, textiles, 
jewels, motifs and colours. In this way she intends the book to be both a work of 
scholarship and accessible to the general reader, and it is of great value for the study 
of Elizabethan dress in general. Her earlier costume books with the general title 
Petterns of Fashion present actual patterns of surviving clothing back up with an 
extensive knowledge of contemporary construction technique, which have made 
them essential reading for costume designers and makers. Queen Elizabeth's 
Wardrobe Unlock'd reveals further her extensive research. It is both a source book 
and a starting point for examination of other aspects of Elizabethan England. It is of 
interest to art historians because the interpretations of portraits are based on a 
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knowledge of-the cut of clothes and the elements needed to produce the effect. Such 
knowledge can help in deciding whether the artist is working with understanding 
from the original clothes set up for him on a model, or whether he is copying 
another painting without understanding it. It is also of use to historians, who can 
more easily assess the image the Queen was presenting, and decide whether she was 
in fact presenting what she intended or representing what came to be expected of 
her. Moments in time come to light, as when the Folger Inventory notes some 
losses: 'Firste one Button of golde with five pearles in it loste from her Majestes 
kirtle at a plaie at Richmonde at Xmas 1595' (p. 350). Costume makers can leam 
from the Inventories and Warrants what materials were used for the Queen's clothes, 
how they were stiffened and how they were assembled. 

The book makes us aware of what lies behind the presentation of a monarch, 
sustained by a vast household. Queen Elizabeth’s Wardrobe Unlock'd is a work of 
scholarship accessible to a wide range of readers. Not just a costume book, it 
explains the image of the Elizabethan age, and is well worth reading. A book like 
this has to be expensive, but a copy ought to be in every major library. 

EILEEN WHITE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
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